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Hz Tranſlator, by th W; 


Author's Advice, ri 
trench d,from the former Paz 
of thts Treatiſe,certain obſcui1 
znd Metaphyſical Paſlages 
which may be ſeen 1n the C 
11ginal, In doing which he h: 
cut, rather ſuperfluous ar 
uſelc!s Branches, than any m 
terial or neceſſary Part, ar 

has renderd 1t more agrecabl 
and fitted to eyery Capacity. 
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T 0 
4 My Mucun 


Eſteemed Friend. 


dr. HENRY LEVET. 


T SHALL not excuſe my 

E Adventure, by extolling 
this Author's Worth, leſt 

I ſhould ſeem both Un- 

juſt, and Impertinent : For 
ould I go to enumerate his 


raiſes, I might fail of render- 
ng. him all that 1s his Due; 
and to repeat his Fame, whom 
he World ſufficiently knows, 
nd this very Work not a little 
ommends, would be fooliſhly 
ain and Impertinent, 
I hope, by my pouring his 
agrant Eſſences, into a new 


Veſlel, 
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Veſſel, they are better expos'd 

o the Senſe of my Country- 
T and haye not Loſt much 
of their genuine Odour: How: 


ever I am pretty well aflurg, 
That the Majeſty of the Senſe, 


w1ll ſhine thro' the Meanneſs 
of my Expreſſion ; and that, 
ſo, whilſt it gathers new Prat 
ſes to 1ts Author, twill obtain, 
at leaſt, a Pardon for me. 
Tis not my Defign, in pre- 
ſenting you with a Treatiſe 0 
this Kind, either to Inform 
your Mind, or Reform your 
Manners ; fince I doubt not 
but you already underſtand the 
Rules for Knowing Your-ſelf 
and carefully Tranſcribe 'en 
into Praice : TI offer it to 
youas a Part of that Homage 
whichall Men Qwe, — 
that 
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| Mthat Know you, juſtly Pay to 
. Myour real Merit ; and particu- 
i Wlarly as a Token of Gratitude, | 


to that Generous and Friendly 
Temper, which I always Ad- 
 Wmird, and frequently Experi- 
MW cncd in you. 
; As you have hitherto, even 
in Proſperity, freely embrac'd 
an uſeful Knowledge of your 
Self,as related both toGod, and 
the World, ſurely the Heayens 
will ſee no Reaſon to Frown 
upon you , with whom their 
Smileshave been ſo preyailing, 
and that they never may,1s the 
hearty Prayer of, 


S I R, 


Your moſt Humble, and 
Moſt Obedient Servaat, 


F. W. 
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The Firſt PART. 


HAP. I. VV: we give 4 general 
Idea of ihe Vileneſs and 
Hfiſery of Man, which are the firſt of his 
Qualities that occur to our Mind, Pag. 11 
jap. II. Where we endeavonr to know 
by conſidering the Nature and Extent of his 
Daties, 24 
ap. III. Where ws continue to make certain 
Refleftions upon the Decalogue, conſidering it 
as an Expreſſion of the Law of Nature, ac- 
commodated to the State of the Iſraelites. 32 
lap. IV. Where we ſhew the Extent of t 
Law of Natkre , by conſidering it in the 
Goſpel and with Relation to the Immortal 
n 


. 9 
tap. V. Of rh» Moral Strength of Adi, or 
the Moti which he finds in himſelf, to de» 
termine h: : in his Attions. 43 

Chap. 
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Chap. VI. Where we explain, what Effet t 
ſenſe of Immortality 1s capable of work 
upon our Fleart. | 

_ VII. Where we continue to ſhew, 
the Senſe of our [mmortality can work, ; 
our Heart. 
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The Second PART. 
CHAP. F. VV: we enquire aft 


the Source of our C 
ruption, by handling the firſt of our Faculty 
which 1s the Underſtandin®. 

Chap. Il. Where we continue t ſhew,. that 
Source of our Corruption 13.net in the U 
ſtanding. « 

Chap. Ill. Where we ſearch after the ma! 
bow.the: Heart deceives the Mind. 1t 

Chap. IV. Where we conſider the mutual 7 
ens, which paſs between the Heart and | 
Mind, and bew.G O.D alone deſtroys 'em 
his Grace. 1 

Chap. V. Where we continue to ſearch for 
Sources of our Corruption, by conſidering ! 
Motions and [nclinations of the Heart. 11 

| Chap. VI. Where we examine the Fant: 

I Self-love. I 

8 Chap. VII. Where we ſhew, that Self-love 

dles all our Aﬀettions, and is the g 
Principle of our Motions. 
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hap. VIII. Where we continue to ſhew, that 
Self-love is the Principle of our Aff eftions. 1 47 
hap. IX. Where we conſider the moſt general 
Inclinations of Self-love, and in the firſt place, 
thÞ Deſwe of Happineſs. 166 
hap. X. Where we conſider the Cheats, which 
Selſ-love puts upon it ſelf, to correft the De- 
fetls, it finds in the Happineſs it aims at. 189 
hap. XI. Where we conſider the general In- 
clinations of Self-love, the Second whereof is 
a Deſire of Perfettion. 193 
hap. XII. Where we treat of the general Vices 
which flow from Self-love, and firſt of Plea- 
ſure. 2O1 
hap. XIII. Where we continue to conſider the 
divers Charatters of Fleaſure. 209 
hap. XIV. Where we treat of the general 
Diſorders of Self love, and particularly of 
Pride. 221 
nap. XV. Where we examine all thoſe Irregu« 
larities, which are [ngredients of Pride. 22.7 
hap XVI. Where we conſider the Second [r- 
reoularity of Pride. 237 
Chap. XVIL Of the Third Trregularity, which 
goes to makg up Pride, which is Vanity. 240 
hap. XVIII. Where we cominue the Charatters 
of Men's Vanity. 252 
Chap. XIX.. Of the Two laſt Charafters of 
Pride, which are Ambition, and the Contempe 
of our Niighbour, 265 
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| ' A Defenſe of the Chriſtian Sabbath. Parti 
| the Firſt, In Anſwer to a Treatiſec 
of Mr. Thomas Bampfield : Pleading for « 
turday-Sabbath, Price xs. The 2 Edit. 
A Defenſe of the Chriſtian Sabbath. Part 
the Second. Being a Rejoinder to Mr, 
Bampfield's Reply zo Dottor Walliss's Dif. 
| courſe concerning the Chriſtian Sabbath, 
| Price 15, 64. Both by John Wallis, D.D 
And Profeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſi 
of Oxford. 
An Eſſay on Grief : With the Cauſes anc 
Remedies of it. Price bound 1 -. M 
Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, Originals and 
Tranſlations. Price 1 5s. 
Guilelmi Oughtred..Xtonenſis, Quondat 
Collegii Regalis in Cantabrigia Soc1i, Clayi 
Mathematicz Denuo Limata, five potius F 
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mentationibus, quz in ſequenti paginz re 
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The ART of 
NOWING ONE--SELF: 
Or, An 


Enquiry after the - Sources 
OF. — 


MORALITY. 
: OR AL Philoſophy, or the Knows 


ledee of Manners, is the Art of 

regulating One's Heart by Vertue, 
nf rendering- One-ſelf Happy by Living 
e 


This Science, which the Ancients call'd 
by the Name of Wiſdom, and which One of 
hem boaſts of having brought down from 
Heaven, hath not always been- Treated of, 
either in the fame Method, or with the 
ſame Succeſs : For it ſeems to have taken 
the Tin&ture of the different Prejudices of 
Men, which every Time has produc'd, and 
of the divers States , thro' which their Mind 
hath paſled. 

Paganiſm, in general, had taken from it 
its Force, its Motives, and its Examples. 
Tis eaſy to conceive, That Men did not find 


them- 
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themſelves very much diſpo'sd to Live well, 
by the Motives of a Re/zion, which they 
lookt upon as a ColleRion of Ridiculon 
Dreams, and a prodigious Complication of 
Fiftions, that were Incredible even to the 
groſleſt of the Yulgar. 


MW. 


The ons, who made Profeſſion 
2 more refin'd Do&trine, have nevertheleſ 
not made a much farther Progreſs in this 
reſpet: For ſome of them have not had 
any true Idea of the natural Dignity of Man's 
whom they took delight to confound with{Wan 
the Beaſts, that they might with an equal! 
freedom plunge themſelves without ſcruple WP 
in the Ocean of Pleaſure : Others have! 
waver'd on this account 1n | ao Un. 
them not to 
eſtabliſh their ſpecious Precepts upon very 
certain Foundations. 

Even the Mo ae of the S7orcks, the mot 
pure and ſublime of all, as they themſelve 
1magin'd, hath not been without ſome De- 
fe: Jt could Elevate Man, but failed ti 
Flumble him. One may ſay of all theſe Phi 
+ 2 xatfy what was ſaid of One of them, whe 
deſpis'd the Vanity of the Others with tc 
much Oſtentation. They Trampled upal 
Pride,with ayet greater mT" 

[ [ 
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Eſſe aliquos maneis, by ſubterranea regna, 43 
Er contum, Jo ftygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una tranfre wadum tot millia cymba, th 
Nec pueri credunt, nifs qui nondum &re lavantur. 
m 
w 
of 
Pp 
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Je'd the Defets of Humane Nature, that 
zey might lay hold of an Occaſion to extol 
zeir own Wiſdom that had freed 'em from 
em, and renouncing ſuch a Life as other 
en led, they dared __ themſelves be- 
re the Greateſt of their Gods, 
The Morality which ſprings from the O/Z 
4 New Teſtament hath Characters alto. 
ther oppoſite to thoſe we have juſt now 
mark'd : It hath certain Principles ; it fol- 
ws the Lag of Truth; 1t 1s ſupported by 
oft powerful Motives, and molt perfe& Ex- 
ples; it conſiders Man as coming from 
OD, returning to GOD, and having no 
ſs than an Eternmy 1n view : Ir lifts up 
an abaſed by his Paſſions, vilified by Su. 
rſtt1on, ns degraded by the Infamy of bis 
pplications ; and whach 1s admirable, 1t 
ifes him in ſuch a manner as not to puſf 
m up with Pride, and humbles him ſo as 
make him loſe nothing of his proper Dig- 
ty: It diveſts him of his Pride, by com- 
nicating to him real Glory, and raiſes his 
xcellency in forming his Humulit by this 
vine Commerce of our Souls with G OD, 
hich Re/zgion acquainted vs with, 1n 
hich GO D deſcends quite to our lower 
gion, without loſing any thing of His 
andeur, and we mount up to © O D with» 
t remitting any thing of that Abaſerfienc 
hich we owe to his Preſence. 
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This Science, which not: only teaches y 
to Live wel but alſo to —_ a 
of Happineſs by Living well, 1s ſo Impor 
tant a 9m of Ration, thee COD wal 
willing 1t ſhould be 19 our Power to preter 
the Ignorance of it. And whereas we ha 

.no other means of attaining to the Kno 
ledge of moſt things, but either by Reaſe 
Senſe or Faith, He was willing that the M 
rality of His Goſpe/ ſhould be known afte 
all theſe ways: Faith makes vs embrace 
becauſe 7Zeſus Chriſt and the Apoſtles ha 
taught and pratisd it; the inward Senſe 
Conſcience makes us approve of 1t, becauſe 

' ſatisfies, raiſes and coſforts us : Reaſon 
laſt gives its Suffrage unto it, becauſe itc 
tains nothing but what is Comformable 
the Maxims of good Senſe, whether in 
Principles whereupon it is eſtabliſhed, ori 
the Rules which it preſcribes unto us. 

. COD goes almoſt the ſame way to Wo 
when the Soul is tc be Nouriſhed, as he de 
when the Nouriſhment of the Yoay is pe 
formed. He doth not only give us a Fact 
of Reaſoning, to provide for the Subſiſter 
of the Jatter : For altho' this Rational þ 
culty be neceſſary, yet 'tis not ſufficient 
determine us to take the Aliments, thatz 
deſign'd for our Preſervation, in ſuch al 
go_oy as 1s requiſite to make them proc 
their Effet. He thought good to add the 

culty of Senſe, whereby we perceive 
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liments to be agreeable; and the Farth we 
ave in thoſe who fed us with 'em before 
e were capable of making an Enquiry into 
our ſelves. For the Author of Nature, 
ho knew how inconvenient 1t was to ſend 
en to Eat and Drink, fo as that they 
auld have known by Reaſoning how the 
liments are changed into Chyle, the Chyle 
to Blood, the Blood into Fleſh, Bone, x 
nd how the Effluxes arid Waltings of Cor- 
>real Nature, which are cauſed by Tran- 
iration, are repaird by Nouriſhment 
ought fit to engage Men ta take their F ood 
a more Compendtious way, which is that 
' Senſe; whereunto may be added the 
wth they have 1n their Parents, the Imita- 
Pn of whom, 1s to them a Natural Reaſon, 
ich ſaves them the Diſcuſſion, and par- 
ular Enquiry. 
It may likewiſe be ſaid, That were it ne- 
flary for Man to know, by Reaſon, the 
amortality ofhis Soul, his End.and hisDu- 


s, which are the moſt general Principles 
as « in order to capacitate himſelt 


the Performance of the Duties it —— 


ould be requiſite he ſhould be a P-#1/o/0- 
r before he can. be an honeſt Man. GO D; 
o is the Author of Religion, as well as of 
twre,hath therefore abridg'd and ſhorten'd 
r way in this reſpeQ, by Exhibiting to us, 
ro Faith, the ” mes. Truths of Mo. 
Lity, and by giving us a Taſt of them thro 
A} Chan-, 
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Channel of _y : For the Faith we have ia ; 
Feſaus Chrift tells us, that we ought to be Con. 
formable unto him in time, in order to par. |: 
take of his Glory in Eternity ; and Conſci. 
ence makes us perceive,in the Piery which it 
preſcribes unto us, an agreeable Feeling, ad! 
a DivineTaſt,which engages us to _ K, 
Bur as Reaſon is not uſeleſs to the Com 
ſervation of the Body in Nature, neither k* 
at ſo to the SanRification of the Soul 1 


i i ſupports Fazzh4, and confirny| 
e 


ey who defire to know Morality by 
Faith, need but read the Goſpel : They 
who defire to know it by inward Senſe, 
but ſearch for it in their own Hearts, with 
the help of Reve/ation, which G OD dire 
them unto; and the Conjuntion of thek 
Two Methods will not fail to furniſh t 
with all the Principles of the gcience « 
Living, well. | 

But "tis to be hopd, That no One wil 
blame our Deſign 1n this Writing, of Cc 
ducing Men by Reaſon, as far as it ſhall 

ſible towards that End, whereunto I 

igion condudts us by Faith, and Conſcienct 
leads us by Senſe, Reaſon, as well as Fai 
and Conſcience, 1s a Gift which GOD h 
| beſtow'd upon us: Its Lights do affured 
proceed from the Father of Lights, the 

thor of every excellent Gift ; and I kne 
not what better uſe we can make _ 


Knowing One-Self. "Bk. 
Mind,then by employing it in the Conſidera- 
tion of what is of greateſt Importance and 
Concernment to us. | 

This Study is none of the ſhorteſt, in or- 
der to the pure Learning of theſe Duties ; 
but it 1s extreamly proper to nouriſh the 
Gratitude, which we ought to bear to the 
Author of our Being ; to confirm the Faith 
we have nf us Chrift, and to remove from 
the Incredulous this haughty Prejudice, 


That our Morelity is calculated only for ſuch 
Perſons as have not Wit enough. to avoid 
Deception : And laſtly, Toelevate our Mind 
and Heart, by ſhewing us the Ways of GOD, 
in the Inclinaticns of Men, and the Duucs 
of Man in the the Ways of GOD. 

We ſhall ſee, thro' this Meditation; the 


Divine Relations that are between Nature 
and the Goſpel; and that Reaſon leads us to 
the Confines of Religion. We ſhall learn, 
that Natural Light, when it is pure and ex- 
empted from Prejudices, doth of « ſelf con- 
dult us to the moſt ſublime Duties of Mar, 
and repreſent unto us his lofty Deſtinies , 
and the Glory of his Condition. 

We ſhall endeavour to ſay Nothing but 
what relates to the Principles of our F@:t6, 
which we will evince to be the ſanie with 
thoſe of Nature, as far as they concern the 
Knowledge of Manners ; and if we be oblig'd 
at firſt to inſiſt upon abſtrat Truths , we 
ſhall do this no farther than as they conduRt 
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us to ſenſible Truths. In a word, We will , 
ſearch not only after Truth, but alfo for Ad. : 
| vantage and Profit in our Diſcoveries, re. ' 


membring the Defign of the Science which 
we treat of. 


Indeed Morality being to our Soul the. 


ſame that Pby/ick 1s to our Body, and having 
for its End and Scope the curing vs of our 
ſpiritual Maladies, it mult apply it ſelf prin- 
cipally unto Two Things : Firſt, to know 


the Evil, and afterwards to ſearch for Re. 


medies that may effe& the Cure. Theſe two 
Deftgns do divide Morality, but they are 
too valt, and would lead us too far, where- 
fore we confine our ſelves to the former, 
waiting till Providence put us in a way to 
handle the other. 

We do here ſearch for the Knowledge of 
Man, but not as Phy/ick, Anatomy, Meta- 
phyſick, Logick, Meatcine, which conſider him 


as a Corporeal Being, or ſimply as a Spiritual | 


Subſtance, as an Animal, or as a reaſonable 
Animal. We ſhall conſider him only as a 
Cre#ture capable of Vertue and Happineſs, 
and which finds it ſelf in a State of Corrup- 
tion and Miſery. Not but this reſpe& under 
which Morality obliges us to conſider our 
ſElves, engages us to borrow from fome of 
theſe 'other Scrences, certain Principles, 
which we ſhall cake from what 1s molt evl- 
dent in them. For 1n order to have a perfe®t 

' Knowledge of the Corruption and Miſery 
0 
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of Man, 'tis neceſſarily requiſite we ſhould 
have ſome Knowledge of his Nature, his 
End and ' his Excellence. But 1f what we 
have to ſay on this ſubjet, ſeem in ſome 
places ſomewhat Abſtraf, above the ardi- 
nary Capacity of Men, 1t ought to be re- 
member'd, that we treat of % Sources of 
Morality ; and if 1t be perceived that we do 
not always accomodate our ſelves to vulgar 
Opinions, 1t mult be conſider'd, that this is 
not a fit place for reſpe&ing Prejudices, 
fince we write meerly to difentangle the 
Confulion of our Z#a's, and to juſtify by 
Reaſon that which we perceive by Senſe. 

This Work muſt therefore be divided 
into Two Parts. In the Firſt, We will 
ſhew what Man 1s, to what 1s Obliged, 
and for what he 1s Able; that 1s to ſay, 
We wHl treat of his Nature, his Perfe&i- 
ons, his End, his Duties and natural Ob- 
ligations, his Strength , Motives and Ob- 
jects, that may principally determine him 
in his Altions. 

In the Second, We ſhall. treat of his Ir- 
regularitzes in general and particular, we 
ſhall ſearch for the Original of his Corrup-+ 
tion, we ſhall conſider the Rivulets flowing 
thence, we. ſhall view the Force of his Ap- 
plications, the Extent of his Paſſons, the 
Principle of his Vices, and all along we 
ſhall ſhew the Rule, 1in order to make 


known the Icregularities; and we wall. 
As juſtt>. 
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juſtify the Greatneſs of our Fall, by ſhewi 
«1g Hm of our Riſe and Elevation dy 


May GOD, who 1s the Maſter of Minds, 
rify mane by his Grace, to the end, That + 
may ſay nothing but what refers to hi | 
Glory, and 1s conformable to the Holy and | 
Eternal Truths of his Goſpel. Amen. 
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The FirsT PART. 


Wherein we Treat of the Na- 
ture of Man, of his Exd, 
his Perfedtions, his Duttes, 

and his Srrengrh. 
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Wherein we give a General Idea of the 
Vilenefi and Miſery of Man, which ave 
the Firſt of his Qualities that occur to 


our- Mind. 


I T is certain, That Man ſeems to be a 


very incon(iderable Being, when we 

Judge of him thro' the | LD vs of 
the Senſes: We are not far from fading 
him uncapable of Vertue, when we coalider 
his Yileneſs; and uncapable of Happineſs, 
when we refle&t upon his «Miſery. 

The Smallnefſs of his Body 1s the firlt 
that occurs to the Eyes; the Scripture de- 
denotes it, by telling us, 7 hat Han bas his 
Founaation in the Duſt, 7 hat he dwelleth in 8 
Tabernacle of Clay, and T hat be is conſumed 
at the meeting of a Form : And Nature 
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moreover ſo clearly repreſents it to our Un. 
| derſtanding, that 'tis impoſſible for our Pride Wrh: 
| to conteſt or diſpute it. 'Tis true, That as we WH: 
are accuſtom'd to meafure every thing with 
Relation to Our Selves, we uſe to look upon Wer: 
our ſelves as the Center of Perfe&ion, and to WS: 
think the Bodies that ſurround us, either 
roo great, or too little, according as they are 
more or leſs proportion'd to the Bulk of our 
own: But you need but only change your 
| State, andview cg with other Eyes than 

your own; or conkder them 1n a ſenſe of 
Oppoſition, in order to diſabuſe your ſelf on 
this account. Goup a Mountain, and tell 
| how big thoſe Men appear who ſtand in 
the Vallies beneath. Suppoſe the Feavenly 
Bodies were Animated with ſuch a Mind as 
yours, and that they had Eyes to look upon 
you; pray what would your Body ſeem to 
them : Or compare the Dimenſions of this 
Body to theſe vaſt Spheres, wherewith you 
are enyiron'd, with theſe moveable and Iu- 
minous Worlds , which the Hand of the 
Creator ſeems to have planted round about 
you, to conyince you more throughly of 
the Smallneſs of this Tabernacle of Fleſh 
which you inhabit. The Infirmity of Man 
2s Proportion'd to his Smallneſs, and his 
Meannefs to his Infirmity ; and the one, and 
the other, was in the Mind of the Propher, 
when he cry'd out, ſpeaking to G OD, #ilt 
' rhou ſhew thy Strength againſt a Leaf _ 
| ine 
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he Wmd carries away: Or, in the Mind of 
the Pſalmi/t, when he ſaid, by a kind of 
Hyperbole, ranght with Senſe and Truth, 
bat if Man ſhould be weighed with Nothing, 
oy find that Nothing would turn the 
Scale. | 


We may indeed ſay, That Nothing does 
encompaſs Man on every fide: By the Time 
paſt he 1s no more, by the future he does nor 
yet Exiſt, by the preſent he partly is, and 

artly 1s not. In vain does he endeavour to 

x the paſt by Memory, and to anticipate the 
future by Hope, that he may ſtretch the 
preſent to agreater length. He's a Flower 
that ſprings in the Morning, ſpreads at 
Noon, and withers 1n the Evening. Man, 
conſider'd in his various States, 1s a Crea- 
ture conſtantly Miſerable; Who, as an ,v- 
cient very well ſays, *Meets with Sin 1n his 
© Conception, Labour in his Birth, Pain in 
{in his Life, and Deſpair of an inevitable 
©Neceſlity 1n his Death. 

All his Ages bring him ſome Infirmity , 
or ſome particular Miſery : Infancy 1s meer- 
ly an Oblivion and Ignorance of One ſelf ; 
Youth a durable Paſhon, a long Madneſs ; 
and Old Age nothing but a Death, languiſh- 
ing under the Appearances of Life, with 
ſo great a Troop of Infirmities 1s it at- 
tended. : 

There are few things round about him 
but what do put him in Mind of þis _ = 

| | TI 
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diſcovers the Principles of his Death, which 
he dreads above all things, both in the Air 
which he breaths, 1n the Aliments which 
he receives, and 1n the Sources of his Life 
which conſumes and gnaws away its own 
Bowels : And ſuch is his Fate, that after by 
ving ſhun'd the greateſt Dangers, Fires,Sh; 
wracks, and Difeaſes ,- he at laſt finds 
theſe pretended Deliverances terminated by 
Death. His Body 1s the Center of Infirmy. 
ues, his Mind 1s fill'd with Errors, and hy 
Heart with/1rregular Aﬀections: He ſuffen 
both by the Conſideration of what 18s 
which 1s Irrevocable; and of the fut 
which 1s Inevitable. In vain does he deſire 
- to ltay himſelf a while, that he may haye 
leiſure to Taſt ſome Pleaſures which preſent 
themſelves 3n his Way : Time 1s like x 
#hirl-pool,which carries him away, 1nexors- | 
ble to his Regrets and Complaints. When 
we are alone we cannot endure the View of 
our ſelves, and of the Neceſlity that 1s iw- 
pofed upon the Pleaſures of the World, of 
paſſing away in a Moment. United with 
others 1n Society, we do but multiply our 
Selves, as I may ſo ſay, into other ſlo 1n 
order to a greater Participation of the com 
mon Miſery of Mankind. | 

'Tis a very grievous thing to a Creature 
that loves it ſelf fo well, ro behold it fell 
contmually Dying, and to perceive Zife no 
moze than proportionably as 3t loſeth - Io 
anc) 
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fancy 1s Dead to make way for Youth, Youth 
for Ripeneſs of Years, Ripeneſs. of Years for 
Advanc'd Age; and this latter for extream 
Old Age : We are Dead in reſpe& of thoſe 
many well-belov'd Perſons whom we have 
lolt, and 1n reſpet of many Pleaſures and 
Advantages, which following the Fate of 
the World, are conſum'd away by their own 
proper Uſe, no Relick thereof remaining un- 
co us, but only a {light Remembrance, which 
is uncapable of yielding us any SatisfaQtion, 
and 1s very proper to vex and torment us. 

Suppoſe the Life of Man were very long 
and durable, yet the appendant Happinels 
of 1t would be inconſiderable ; and were the 
Felicity, -which we meet with here 1n theſe 
lower Regions, as full as it 1s DefeQive, 
yet 'twould be very 1afignificant, ſeeing it 
mult be cut off at laſt Ly the fatal Sword of 
Death. What then wall this be, when we are 

: h 
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convinced of the Deceirfulneſs of the 
vantages, and of the ſhortneſs of Life, whic 
1s ſuch, that to ſpeak the down-night Truth, 
"Tis hardly long enough to give us time to 
regulate our Aﬀirs to take leave of one an- 
other, and 1n a fit manner to make our Will ? 
Man, who is naturally convinc'd, of theſe 
Truths, enquires after Means of ſolacing 
himſelf at theſe Calamities, to which the 
Quality of Man expofes him; therefore he 
avoids the Repreſentation of himſelf, to his 
own View, and the putting hamſelt forward 
vader 
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under this Quality. He would fain be look'd 
upon. only as a Being inveſted with certain 
external Advantages,-which make the diffe. 
rence of Conditions, and the diftinftion. of 
Perſons : Burt if there be ſo much. Dignity 
in Man, as Religion repreſents to us, there 
would be a Thouſand times greater Grounds 
for Valuing himſelf upon the Qualines 
which we have in common, than vpon 
thoſe which charateriſe and diſtinguiſh 
us. Andif, on the contrary, the Poſſeſſion 
of theſe external Advantages were ſo Hops 
ourable as the World would make us beliey 
Man in himſelf muſt needs be a very trivia 
and inconſiderable Being ; which we cannot 
think without betraying not only the. Ho. 
nour of our Nature, but alſo the Sentimenti 
of our Vanity. Fwd 
| Methinks we may give thisDeftaition of 

the #or/d/ing, who to cure or comfort him- 
ſelf at his Poverty and natural Miſery, loves 
to cloath himſelf with Imaginary Goods : 
A Phantome that walks among ſuch things as 
bave only an Appearance. I call a Phantome, 
not the Aſan of Nature, compounded of 2 
Body and Soul, which G O'D Fach frame 
but the Man of Concupiſcence, compound 
of the Dreams and Fiftions of Self-love. 
I call the Things which have only an Ap- 
pearance ( and this after the-Pſalmiſt ) the 
Advantages which the World ſeeketh aftes 
with ſo great Paſſion and Ardour, theſe 
great 
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preat Vacuities taken up with our own Va- 
nity, or rather theſe great Nothrgs, which 
>ccupy fo great a ſpace in our extravagant 
Imagination. : 

When we endeavour to Annihilate and 
Deſtroy this Phanrome of Pride and Concu- 
piſcence, which we diſcover'd in Man, 'tis 
not our Deſign to ſubſcribe to the Eternal 
Arreſt of our Miſery and YVileneſs. 

Let us make a deep Search into theſe Ap- 
pearances, which ſeem'd at firſt ſo ſad and 
diſmal, and we ſhall find ſome Reaſon to com- 
fort our ſelves: but in order to diſcover 
that which we deſire, we muſt ſearch for 
Man 1n Man, and not in theſe external Difte. 
rences which Concupiſcence ſecketh after 
with ſuch a paſſionate Deſire : For it 18 not 
the deſign of GOD to raiſe one Man, or a 
certain Order of Men, to a proper and par- 
ticular #7, _ Concupiſcence decerves 
in the very firſt Step it makes you take in 
your Searth of the Supream Good. You en- 
quire after a particular Happineſs, a diſtin- 
guiſhed Glory, ſo much the worſe for you if 
you chance to find it, ſince the true Good 
whereunto you ought to Aſpire, 1s a com- 
mon Felicity which ſhould be participated 
by an Infinity of Creatures, that ought to 
make up the Family of GOD. . 

Having conſider'd the Man of Concupt- 
ſcence, who made himſelf, let us now con- 
coalider the «Man of Nature , who ” _ 

ork 
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Work of the Creatour, and to that end take; 
Survey of the Faculties of his Soul. 

We ſhall not inſiſt upon the Faculty 
Tmagination, which, properly —_ s 
nothing but a ColleAion of weak Senſa/ron;, 
that do ſtil] ſubſiſt 1n our Soul, by occaſion of 
the Traces which outward Objects left in 
our Brain: A ColleQion, I ſay, of Senſations, 
which the Soul difpoſes and afterward 
makes uſe of in the Perception-of other 
Objeas. | 


But we cannot ſufficiently admire this /#. 


tlie? of Man, which rectifies the Senſe, 
correas the Fancy, purifies and enlarge 
Bodily Perceptions, which unites together 
various Ideas in the Judgment it frames of 
Things, and various Judgments in Diſcourſe; 
which weighs, compares,cxamines, enquireg, 
and by the Relation it finds berween Thi 
makes the Dependance of Arts, Sciences, 
vernments, and produces all-the Wonders of 
reaſonable Society. L 

Is it not a piece of Extravagance to ſay 
that this Intelle& hath for its Principle a 
natural Motion, that it 1s nothing but a meer 


Congertes of Atomes, which agitated after a 


certain manner, obtain 4 new Situation ? 
Does any Man clearly conceive that an Atom 
without going beyond the\Confines of the 
Body, runs thro' the Earth and Heavens 


in a moment, that it goes every where with- 


out being moved, 1n a more noble and you 
| : el- 
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derful manner than if it were moy'd? Can 
one Portion of Matter have the Khowledge 
of others, and afterward know it ſelf, A&R 
upon it ſelf, refle@ not only upon it ſelf, but 
iſo upon 1ts manner of Afting, upon the 
Manner of this Manner, and upon the Re- 
fletion which it makes upon this manner 
in /nfinitum ? Can a parcel of Atomes, in- 
cluded in I know not what little Pipe, judge 
of the Model of the Univerſe, the Defen of 
the World, and underſtand the Wiſdom of 
the Creatonr ? Is 1t a property of this Think- 
ing Motion, not only to put theſe Atomes 
1nto Motion, but alſo te repreſent that of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, which are only in the order 
of poſſible Things ? Have theſe Atoms,whoſe 
jumbling and claſhing is a Thought, this ad- 
mirable Faculty of being able, as often as 
they meet and juſtle, to hit only the general 
Degree of Bermg or Subſtance, without hit- 
ting the Tadividual in this Motion,. which 
Thought we term, Preci/eon. 

Did we ever hear of a Motion, properly 
ſo call'd, without a proper Tranſlation of one 
Body from another ; like Thopght, which 
goes from the Time paſt, which 1s no more, 
ro the future, which is not yet come; and 
from that Nothing which preceded our Be- 
1ng, to that Annihilation which terminates 
the Hopes of-the Incredulous. 

The Mind of Man 1s not only above the 
Condition of Matter; but, which 18 _ 

rable, 


Term of his Wiſhes. After he has poſſeſſion 
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rable,it hath a kind of Infinity in its Aion, 
for at flies from Obje& to ObjeR, and muluy. 
plies them in /nfinitzm : "Tis never wearied 
with Knowing, and altho' its PerfeQtions be 
really limited, ſince 1t does not know all 
Things ; yet certainly 1ts Excellency 1s in 
ſome Senſe unlimited, fince it can know all 
Thangs ſucceſſively. 
As the «Mind of Man 1s never wearied 

with Knowing, ſo his Fear? is never weari 
.ed with Deſiring, and ſuch as 1s our Abyſ 
of Anowledge,ſuch is the Abyſs of our Defrre, 
This Ambitious Prince, whoſe Heart was 
greater than the Unrverſe, of which he was 
Maſter, had not in the Bottom more vaſt 
and elevated Inclinations, than are hidden 
1n the ſecret Diſpoſitions of every One of us; 
and the Heart of an Heroe 1s not different 
from any other Man's. He that dwells ina 
Cottage wants nothing but Proſperity, and 

reat Occaſions, to inſpire him with Wiſhes 
or new Worlds to Conquer, 

When a Man is oppreſt with Poverty, a 

” Supply of Things neceflary is the utmoſt 


w Wa 0 


of thoſe Things which Nature requires, he 
demands Things neceſſary to State and Qua- 
-- lity, when he has arrived to that Pitch of 
Grandeur, -he-has obtain'd all that his Heart 
ſeems capable of Deſiring: Yet ſtill againſt 
_ the Diftates of Reaſon, he forms new De- 
fires. Behold the Maſters of the World, who 


after 
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after having been at a Height of Greatneſs 
above other Men, wiſh for the Condition of 
Beaſts ; this they cannot bur deſire, tho' they 
are never hke to obtain it. 

Such is the Excellency of Man, that 1c 
ſhews it ſelf even in his moſt ſhameful Ir- 
regularities: For I do not imagine, that 
this inſatiable Deſire of our Heart does origi- 
nally ſpring from our Corruption. Men are 
to be blamed for applying themſelves with 
too great Earneſtneſs to the Reſearch of 
Worldly Goods, but they have good Reaſon 
for not placing their Contentment 1n finite 
Enjoyments, who are deſigned- for the Poſ- 
ſeſlion of the Supream Good. . 

It muſt needs fall ovt thus, For we ſee 
that in Nature every Thang 1s fatisfy'd with 
thoſe Goods that are proper to its ſpecres. 
The Fiſh are contented with the Water they 
ſwim in, Birds are fatisfy'd with flying in 
the Air, the Beaſts of the Field obtain the 
End of their Deſire, when they have met 
with ſuch Graſs as ſerves for their Nouriſh- 
ment: whence then does it come to paſs, 
that Man has fo little ſatisfation in Tem- 
poral Advantages, if theſe be all that fall to 
to his ſhare ? Shall we believe that the Wil- 
dom” of the Creatour 1s inconliſtent with it 
ſelf preciſely in this? Has 1t not had a com- 
petent Knowledge, cither of the Nature of 
Worldly Goods, as uncapable of yielding 
vs Satisfation, or of” the Nature of our 

Heart, 
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' Heart, as uncapable of being ſatisfy'd with 
'em ? Or rather, does it not proceed from 
this, that having known the Goods of the 
World, our Heart, and the natural Diſpro. 
portion between them both, GOD has fram'd 
things after this manner, becauſe he reſery'4 
our Soul to himſelf, that he might fill ig, 
ſatisfy it, and anſwer by his Zxcellency 
and infinite Beatrtude, the infinite ſyc. 
ceflion of our Thoughts and Deſires : Or, if 
you will, the infinite Enquiries of a Mind, 
which ſearches for the Knowledge of al 
Things, becauſe 'tis delign'd for the Knoy. 
ledge of GOD ; and the 1nfinite Deſire of an 
Heart, which 1s not ſatisfy'd with the Pol. 
ſeſſion of any particular Good, becanſe it is 
delign'd for the Poſſeſlion of the ſupream 
Good, which includes all the others, 

The Nature, Perfeftions and End of Man, 
do make up what we call his Natural Dig- 
#i/y ; but all this depends upon the Eter- 
nity of his Duration. We ſhould reap. but 
little Profit from being Spiritual 1n our &/- 
fence,did not this Idea include that of Immor- 
eality : But 'twould be extravagant to ims 
. gine, that becauſe whatſoever is diſſolv'd 

periſhes , therefore what is uncapable of 
Diſſolution doth periſh alſo. What: do 1 
ſay ? Extention 1s not lolt tho' it acquire 6 
ther manners of Being, and the Body of Man 
after Death doth not ceaſe to be a Body by Won 


being tura'd into Aſhes, Fleſh, Clay, Woo 
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apour or Duſt. Dearh, in its __ No. 
zon , 1s a Deſtruction of the Organs, or 
Diſſolution. If therefore it does not anni- 
ilate the Body, whoſe parts 1t ſeparates one 
om another, how ſhall it annthilate this 
ind, this Intelligence ; which is nei- 
er Extenſion, nor Motion, nor Union of 
arts, and evidently bears no reiation or 
militude to any of thoſe things that are 
ſceptible of Diflolution ? | 

The Perfe&ions of Man do alſo depend 
pon his /mmortality. In vain ſhould we 
nd a kind of Infinity in the Senſations of 
e Soul, diverlify'd 1n /»fin:tam according 
d the Diverlity of outward Things. which 
caſton them ; 1n our Imagination, capable 
aſſembling innumerable Images for givin 
s a repreſentation of Obje&s; in our Mind, 
hich 1s never wearied with Knowing, and 
1 our Heart, whoſe Deſires are boundleſs ; 
being made only for 7zme, and to endure 
it for the ſpace of ſome Years, we could 
ave but a limited Number of Senſations , 
duld exerciſe our Imagination but during a 
ry ſhort time, could have but a ſucceſſion 
"Thoughts, proportion'd to the wn of 


ent 


Ir Zife, and at laſt poſſeſs but a tran 
d finite Happineſs. For no leſs than an 
dfnite ſucceſſion of Duration, bears a pro 
Drtion to this infinite ſucceſſion of Percep- 
ons, Thoughts and Deſires, of which Mas 


ids hamtclt naturally capable. 
Let 
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Let us then conclude, That 'tis in the Is 
mortal Man, that we diſcover the Natur, 
the PerfeQtions, and the End of Man, whid 
make up his natural Dignity. 

But as the Nature and PerfeRtions of Mn 
have given us a proſpe of his End, ſo hy 
End informs us what are his Duties and r 


tural Obligations, which we ſhall conſider 
1n the following Chapter. 


CHAP. II. 


Where we endeavour to know Man, by 


fidering the Nature and Extent of k 
Duties. 


Ur Duties flow from Nature, ando 

not their Birth to Education, as ſon 
Men imagine. To make out this we net 
but ſ{tippoſe Two Principles: The Firlty 
That we naturally love Our [et 00g e 


{ible of Pleaſure, hating Ev1l, deſiring Ge 
and taking care of our Preſervation. 
Second 1s, That together with this Prope 
lity to love our ſelves, Nature hath given 
a Faculty of Reafon to condu&t and gu 
us. We ; rok our ſelves naturally ; this 
ſenſible Truth : We are capable of Reaſa 
thus 15 a Truth of Fat, Nature inclines 
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o make uſe of our Reaſon for direQing this 
2ve of our ſelves, this moſt neceſfarily 
iſes from the Principles of this latter, 1t 
eing impoſtible for us to love our ſelves 
cally, without employing all our Lights to 
earch for what 1s agreeable to us. 

Now from thence, that Nature orders us 
o ſearch for our own Good, it follows that 
ſan cannot be ſaid, without an evident 
ontradicton, to be void of Duty and Law. 
'e muſt grant an Eſſential Difference be- 
wixt Moral Good and Ev1l, ſince the for- 
ier conſiſts 1n obeying the Law of reaſona- 
le Nature, the other 1n breaking it. 

This natural Law in general, may he di- 
ded into Four others, which are 1ts par- 
(cular Species; the Law of Temperance, 
hich obliges us to avoid Exceſfſes and De- 

uchertes, that ruine our Body, and injure 

r Soul; the Law of Ju/tice, which inclines 
z to render unto every Man his due, and 
> by others as we would thgy ſhould do by 

: the Law of Moderation, which pro- 
ibites Revenge, knowing that we cannot do 

but at our own Coſt, and that to reſpect 
1 this caſe the Rights of God, 1s-to take 

re of our ſelves ; and laſtly the Law of 
Peneficence, which engages us to do Good 
> our Neighbour. 

'Tis certain, that the /mmortality of Man 
akes the Perfe&ion and Extent of theſe 


our kinds of Laws. He, who knows him- 
felt 
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ſelf under the Idea of an immortal Yein, 
will not place his End. in thoſe Pleaſure, 
which the Author of Nature affixes to thaj, 
which cauſes the Prelecrvation or Propa 
tion of the Body, We ſhall not deſire ty 
injure other Men, 1t we do not only fear ; 
return of Juſtice in this Life ; but 1f more. 
over we dread the doing to our ſelves,by that 
means, an eternal Prejudice. Whoſoever 
buiſy'd as he ought, about his Natural Dy: 
"ity, which undoubted[yraiſes him far aboye 
the Abuſes he can poſlibly receive, will be 
far from ſatisfying himſelf at the Expenc 
of God's Glory, that he will hardly concein 
any Reſentment, how 1l] ſoever he be deal: 
with. Laſtly, if this Natural and Temporl 
Communion, which we have with Men! 
Socrety, be capable of producing any mutul 
Benevolence, which is intended andencrea 
according to the Degree of the Tempori 
Commerce we entertain with them ; what 
Mottves of Love and Bencficence do we nd 
diſcover in the Idea of this Eternal Socrely 
which we ought and can have with them: 

Thus the Natural Law 1s 1n as; bit 
the Perfe&tion and Extent of this Law 151 
the /mmortal Man. 

But theſe Four kinds of Laws do conll 
tute what we call the Law of Nature, whic 
1s the moſt Ancient, moſt General, ni 
Eſſential of all, and the Foundation of t 
reſt, 'Tis the moſt Ancient, Seeing _ 
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Love of our ſelves, and Reaſon, are antece- 
dent 1n us to all manner of Inclinations and 
Laws. "Tis the molt General, For there 
have been many Men, who never heard of 
Reveal 'd Right; but never did any come into 
the World without this Law, which inclines 
em to ſearch for their proper Good. "Tis the 
moſt Eflental, For this 1s neither the Jewifb 
nor Chri/tian, ſimply taken, it is the Law of 
/len : 1t does not belong only to the Law, 
or imply to the Goſpe/ ; Fon to Nature, in 
(4 2at State ſoever 1t be. Laſtly, "tis the 
Foundation of all the reſt. 

This plainly appears if we conſider, That 
all other Laws are nothing elſe but the Law 
ot Nature;renewed and adapted to certain 
Conditions of Mcn ; you diſcover the Natu- 
al Law, 1n that which God gave to our Firſt 
”arents : The Leg//lator does there nn pom 
that Man loves himſelf, ſeeing that his Law 
5 grounded upon Promiſes and Threatnings. 
ood and Kare ſer before him; he 1s en- 
12hten'd to know the one,and the other : He 
s cngag'd to the Acknowledgment and Gra- 
itude, which Nature it ſelf preſcribes to us. 
od requires an Homage of him, in token of 
hoſe many Favours he beſtows upon him, 
nd this Homage conſiſts 1n abſtaining from 
he Fruit of One only Tree ; the Duty of his 
reſervation 1s preſcribed. to him, Zn zhe 
Day thou eateſt thereof thon ſhalt ſurely dye 


Death, As alſo the Law of Juſtice , for 
B2 |: what 
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what 1s more juſt, than to yield to the Crea. 
tor the Empire and Tminion over his 
Creatures, and not to gape at the uſe of hi 
Creatures whether he will or no. Thi 
then 13 the Law of Nature accommodated to 
the Condition wherein Adam was at that 
time placed. 
Indeed he could not be as yet prohibited} 
the uſe of Idols, which were unknown to 
him : nor Blaſpheming the Name of the 
Lord when he had but juſt began to Bleſs it: 
nor to reſ[t one Day of the Week, who wi 
to reſt always : nor the Killing his Neigh- 
bour, that was not yet in Being : nor com. 
mitting Adultery, when there was but one 
Woman in the World : nor Stealing, whet 
he was Maſter of all Things : nor bear} 
falſe Witneſs, when he could bear it agal 
no one but himſelf: nor Coveting, fince al 
Things were his own. Þ 
But when Men were multiplied upon the 
Farth, as their Condition chang'd, God fron 
time.to time made new Editions of this Ak 
ture] Law, and gave it to Men under anothe! 
Form, ' becauſe 1t was to be proportiondt 
their particular Circumſtances ; for whic 
Reaſon 1t muſt not be 1magin'd, that wha 
we ſay the Decalogue contains the Lawd 
Nature, we mean, that it includes nothing 
elſe but theſe ſimple and common Pri 
ciples, which are to Guide the. Condud 
ot all Men. I confeſs indeed, the = 
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logue 15 the Natural Law renewed and freſh 
drawn to the Eyes of the Z/rae/ites : bur 
withal it 15 certain, that 'tts the Natural Law 
accommodated to the State of the Zſrac/ites 
at that time. The following Obſervations 


Ww1ill ſer this Point beyond all doubt. 
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. The /ſraelites had —_ cen _ 
he E2yptian Captivity, whence the Leguiſla- 
or con and "abs himſeH, as 1t . v4 
1th this Benefit, in order to draw theav 
o the Obedience they owe to him: / am 
he Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
and of eAgypt, out of the houſe of Bondage, 
hou ſhalt have none other Goas, ye. *Tis 
plain that this Motive has not the ſame 
Force upon the Heart of thoſe Men whodid 
not partake of this Deliverance ; 'twill be 
to no purpoſe to ſay, -that tho' they did not 
all partake of the Temporal Deliverance of 
he /ſraelttes, yet have they been Sparitually 
deliver'd from the Zzypr of "Sin. Myſtical 
Senſes are good in a {imple Doctrine, deſign'd 


So inſtruct : but are of no uſe 1n a Precepr, 


hich requiring an exact Obedience, cannot 
be conceived in Terms too preciſe or too 

roper. And again, what a number of Peo- 
ple are there in the World, to whom God 
hath certainly given the Natural Law as 
vell as to other Men, who yet have never 
heard of the Deliverance of the /ſraehtes, 
dy the Miniſtry of Moſes : and who conle- 
quently cannot find an Emblem of their Spt- 
ritual Deliverance ? 2. The 
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2. The 1/ſrachites being in a Deſart, where 
they could have no other Drink but Water, 
nor other Meat but Manna, had no need of 
any Inſtruftion or Precept to incline them 
£o Sobriety, by making them to ayoid 
Drunkenneſs and Glutrony. No other reaſon 
can be given of this, why the Lawgiver has 
not forbidden this kind of Intemperance in 
the Decalogue , which hath always paſs'd 
for a Capital Vice. 
2. The Canaanites, who had incurr'd the 
Ditpleaſure of God, and born the Puniſh- 
ment of their own Sins, did nevertheleſ; 
ſeem accurſed outwardly and interpreta- 
zively, as the Schools ſpeak, by occaſion of 
the Crime of Cham, who diſcover'd his Fa- 
ther's Shame, and was puniſhed by this Pro- 
phetick MalediQtion , which preſag'd' the 
Ruine of Canaan's Poſterity, The Son of the 
Lmptous One, It cannot be deny, but that 
the Decalogue manifeitly alludes to this in 
the Fifth Commandment, conce1v'd in theſe 
Words : Fonour thy Father and thy Mother, 
that Thy Days may be long in the Land which 
the Lord thy God greeth thee. "Tis certain 
that by the Land mult be underſtood,not the 
Land of the L1ving in general, hut this T and 
which had been allotted to the J{ſrae/rres; 
which evidently appears from this Expreſl:- 
on, which the Lord thy God giveth thee : And 
doubtleſs the ſenſe of the Law 1s, That they 
ought to avoid the Crime of Cham, who be- 
Came 
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came fatal to his Poſterity ; and endeavour 
to obtain, by an oppolite Conduct and Beha- 
vriour, the BenediQtion of God, who 1s able 
to confirm them in their Poſleſhons. 

4. 'Tis certain, that Nature teaches us to 
Conſecrate a part of our Lite to the Service 
of God : For ſince we receive from hiin e« 
very moment of our Duration, Gra7zzude and 
Jultce require us to Dedicate ſome of them 
77 Him; and particularly to ſet apart ſome 
certain Seaſons for Piety and Devotion. But 
to obſerve the Seventh Day, and to extend 
the Obſervation of it even to Beaſts, is an 
Injunction that bears no relation to Nature, 
but to the Condition of this People at that 
time. God was not willing the memory of 
the Benehr of the Creatzon thould be for- 
gotten , thro' negle&t of! obſerving a Feaſt 
that had been tn{tituted with a delign to 
perpetuate the Remembrance of this great 
Event. 

It appears by all theſe CharaCters, That 
the I.aw of the Decalogue doth not difter 
from the Law of Nature, as to 1ts Eflence 
and firſt Principles ; but only as to its man- 
ner, and the Extenſion which were requiſite 
to be given 1t to adapt it to the Condition 
and Exigencies of the People of Zſrae!. 
This 1s evident from a general Obſervation 
which may be made upon this Subject: name- 
ly, That the grand Motives, which ſupport 
tne Precepts of this Law 1n general, are 
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Temporal Benediftions and MalediQions, 
Motives, which the Soveraign Zaw giver 
imploy'd to make himſelf obey'd ; he who 
could menace Men with eternal Puniſh. 
ments deſign'd for the Wicked, and promiſe 
to thoſe who obſerv'd his Law, an eternal 
and moſt happy Life ; how does he come to 
ſuppreſs theſe powerful Motives , theſe 
dreadſu] Objetts, or at leaſt to declare them 

* but darkly and confuſedly, whilſt he take 
all the Force of his Promiſes and Threats 
from the greatneſs of Bodily Goods and E. 
vils ? 'Tis becauſe he rg his Law 
to that preſent State of the /ſrae/ztes , the 
Time being not yet come for clearly reveal. 
ing Life, and moſt Bleſſed Immortality in 
Feſus Chrift, who among other Charadten 

' of his Divine Yeocation was to have this of a 
clear and abundant Revelation. 


CHAP. II. 


Where we continue. to make certain Re- 
fleftions upon the Decalggue, conſider- 
ing it as the Expreſſion of the Law of 
Nature, accommodated to the State of 
the Iſraclites. 


Ede firſt Precept, which it contains, is of 
{o great Impoxtance, that it ſeems y; - 
e 
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ſelf to be a rey 57 Wage of Morality and Re- 
ligion. It includes a Command and a Pro- 


hibition ; the Command 1s to love God with 
0 Wall our Heart, with all our Strength, and with 
: all our Mind ; the prohibition 1s, not to 


hare __ other God before the Lord. 

For the better underſtanding of this pre- 
cept, tis to be obſerv'd in general, that z 
Man may love Ihree ways, by Senſe, or by 
Reaſon, or by Senſe and Reaſon both roge- 
ther. To love by Senſe, 1s to love One for 
the Good he doth us, or for the Pleaſures he 
creates to us. To love by Reaſon 1s to love 
PerteCtion for Perfeftion's fake. To love b 
Senſe and Reaſon too, 1s to-love One bot 
upon the account of the Merit and Perfection 
wherewith he 1s endued, and of the Good 
which he does, or 1s capable of doing us. 

Love of Reaſon ſeems not eflentially ro 
difter from Eſteem, and 1t imports no more 
than an Eſteem, intereſs'd in the behalf of 
the Objet&t eſteem'd, which ſearches for Oc- 

caltions of doing 1t Good, or wiſhes 1t Well. 
Thus we love extraneous aud remote De- 
tert, ſuch as no way relates to us; but as we 

* Wall ſee hereafter, Love of this Charattes 

"Ws rarely to be found. 

F We hes our ſelves on the — by 
Senſe, and not by Reaſon. The Love of our 
lelves precedes the Judgment which we 

- Winake, that we ought ro love our ſelves; and 
iho' we ſhould propote a thouſand Argus 

B ys mcits 
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ments againſt this Inclination, yet for all 
that, we ſhould not ceaſe to love our ſelves, 

Laſtly, God loves Himſelf both by Reaſon 
and Senſe; by Reaſon, becauſe He know 
His proper PerfeCtions ; by Senſe, becauſe 
He taſts His infinite Featitude: And in like 
manner we are obliged to love Him both by 
Reaſon and Senſe ; by Reaſon, becauſe he js 
endued with allPerfections ; bySenſe, becauſe 
He communicates to us all the Goods we can 
enjoy and poſſeſs. God ſeems here todemand 
. the Love of Senſe ; He doth not ſay, Iam 
the God of all PerfeChons, &c. But I am the 
fiternal, thy God who brought thee out of 
the Land of Zgypr, &c. And 'tis remark. 
able that this Character 1s common to all 
His Revelations, which he addrefles to Men 
upon Earth: this 1s to manifeſt Himſelf unto 
them, cloathed with ſome of His Benefits, 
that He may win their Heart by an Acknoy- 
ledgment and Gratitude, He was ſerv'd in 
the Old World under the Name of God who 
is, and who 1s the Rewarder of them that 
call upon F{1m, He was afterwards known 
under the Name of the God off Abraham, of 
{ſaac, and of Jacob. After that He gave His 
Law by declaring Himſelf the Zord 4who had 
brought this People out of the land of Egypt. 
Afterwards a Prophet declares that the Time 
3s come, in the which Men will no longer 
ſay, the Eternal 1s He who brought His Peo- 
_ ple out of the Land of Zgyp7 ; but the gr 
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1al is He , that hath brought up His People 
utof the Country of Paby/en.: Lally, to 
00 as the time for Man's Redemption 1s ac- 
-4mpliſh'd, God 1s no longer call'd by any 0- 
her Name, than the God of Mercy, and the 
/ather of our Lord Jeſus Chrif?, 

They therefore are very much nuſtaken, 
{ho fancy 'tis an Offence againſt God to love 
Him any otherwiſe than for the Love of 
Himſelf, and His intrinfick Perfetions ; 
,nd that there 1s no intereſted Motion in our 
Heart but what 1s Criminal. In order to re- 
tute theſe Speculations, we need but make 
retleQion upon the Condutt of God, who not 
znly . conſents that we. ſhould love Him 
by the Motives of the Good which we hind 
11 the Pofleſlion of Him : but alſo wills and 
proportions His Revelations to this Delign; 
and 1t may IiKewife be ſaid, that we glorify . 
the Supream Good, when we delire it ar- 
dently, and feel no Repoſe or Joy butan : 
Communion with 1, 

This grand Precept may be propoled to 
the Mortal Han, to confound and battle him, 
by thewing him the Impolhibility he lies ur.- 
der, of fulfilling the Divine Law ; but "tis 
the /mmorial Man alone, that is capable oi 
fulhlling this Duty. "Tis not the dying Man 
that perceives himſelf under great Obliga- 
tions to God : but the Man that ſubfilts to E- 
ternity. And 'tis not in a heap of periſting 
Favours,but inthe Allemblage ol UNITS | 
tible 
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tible Goods that we find the Motives of ſuch 
a Love and Gratitude, a$are worthy of God. 

So alſo the Han of Nature, contider'd a; 
2 Man that hath ſhort and tranfitory Re. 
lations to other Men, neither can nor ought 
to love others ſo much as himſelf, Were we 
obliged to love an indifferent and unknown 
Perſon,with the ſame degree ofAﬀeRtion that 
Children love their Parents, certainly the 
whole World would be a Scene of Diſorder 
and Confuſion. We ought to love our Chil. 
dren more than Perſons that are indifferent 
tous; now as it 1s the Love of our ſelves, 
that makes this Inequality and this Vanety 
of our AﬀeCtions : 1t follows that there is an 
Original Law of Nature, which diQates that 
we ſhould love our ſelves more than other 
Men. 

But the zmmortal Man hath other Views 
and Obligations ; all the divers kinds of 
Proximity and Relation, which refpeC thu 
Life, diſappear and vaniſh at the proſpe8 
of the Relations of that Eternal Society, 
which we are to enjoy. A Temporal Next 
bour whom Nature points out to us, 15 n0t 
ſo conliderable as' the Eternal Nejghbouw 
- which Faith diſcovers in him. Burt ſom 
perſons love themſelves to ſuch an exorbi- 
tant Degree, that 'tis 1n no wiſe convenient 
they ſhould be affeted with the ſame Love 
if others as of themſelves. For pray tell .2e, 
of One ſhould ſay to a Man, I wiſh'you " 
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Ungratefal, Blind, Paſſionate, Revengetful, 
Proud, Voluptuous, Covetous,that you might 
rake more Pleaſure and Enjoyment in the 
World, would he not have Rleafon to think 
that either we dote, or have a Mind to 
make him a very courſe Compliment ; 
and yet this would be to love our Neigh- 
bour, as we love our ſelves. 

It we would love our Neighbour as our 
ſelves, we ought to love him with Relation 
to Ererniſy. None but the immortal Man 
is in a Capacity of obſerving this Precept 
{triftly and well. 

bethope the Queſtion may be ask'd, whe. 
ther, when the Law enjoyns us to love our 
Neighbour as our ſelves, 1t means that we 
ſhould love by the Motives of that Love 
we bear to God, or of that which we have 
for our ſelves ? 

I anſwer by di{t:nguiſhing ſtil] betwixe 
Rational and Senſual Love; when we love 
our Neighbour with a rational Love, 't1s 
certain - oh the Motives of this Love ought 
to proceed from the Love we have for God. 
When we love our Neighbour with a Love 
of Senſe, or ſenſual Love, the Motives of 
Love ſhould proceed purely from the Aﬀe. 
Eton we have for our ſelves. Thus it may 
be replyd, that we ought to love him by 
both theſe Motives, and the Law of the De, 
calogue ſeems to confirm us 1n this Opintort: 
{or 1t puts the Precept which refers to our 

| Neigh. 
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Aeighbour , immediately after that which 
refers to God, to teach vs, that the One de. 
pends upon the Other ; and that we are 9. 
bliged to love our Neighbour with the ſame 
kind of AﬀeCtion that we bear to God: And 
on the other fide, 1t calls him, whom it re- 
commends to our Love, by the Name of 
Neizhbour, to-intimate to us, that we are 
concern'd to love him, becauſe he 1s a Perſon 
that belongs to us. 

Reaſon tells us, That God, being the ſu. 

ream and infinite Beavty, 15 Amiable for 
lis own Sake; and that all things become fo 
for the Love of him. It therefore requires 
us to love Objetts according as they ſtand 
related to God. The Experience we have of 
our own Being, accompany d with Joy and 
Delight, obliging us to love our ſelves in 
the firſt place, Nature teaches us to Jove 
Perſons according to the degree of Proximi- 
ty and Relation which they have to Us. 
Theſe two Laws are not oppolite to each 
other ; the One, as I may ſay, 1s the Law of 
Reaſon, the Other 18s the Law of Senle ; the 
one is the Inſtin&t of the »orral and periſh: 
ing Nature, the other of the 792m0r7al and 
:zncorruptible Nature ; the. one relates to 
che ſhort and tranſient Society, which we 
ought to have one among another; the other 
:0 the Eternal Commerce and Friendthip 
we ought to have 10 God. 
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CHAT; 


Where we ſbew the Extent. of the Natural 
: Law, by conſidering it sn the Goſpel, and. 
with Relation to the Immortal Man. 


]* the Law of Moſes were the Law of Na- 
ture, accomadated to the Condition of 
the mortal Man, and to the State of the //- 
rae/ttes 1n particular ; the Goſpel 1s the Law 
of Nature, accommodated to the State and 
Relations of the immortal Man. 

This ſufhciently appears from the diffe- 
reat Genius and Condudt of the two Occo- 
nomics: Under the Oeconomy of the Law, 
God ſeems to make no farther Manifeſtation 
of Himſelf, than to break thro' Walls, open 
the Abyſles of the Earth, inflame Mountains, 
Wl fend down Fire fxom Heaven, menace the 
| Body with his Judgments, or to execute the 
"WI Arrelts of his [uſtice upon the per:/ſhing Na- 

ture; but, under the new Diſpenlation of - 
Ss Ik ace,we fee Perſons animated with the _- 
WJ 21: of God, contemn the Injury ol the Ele- 
" WI ments, and the. perſecution of Men : fufter 
"I with fo great Conſtancy as if they ſufferd | 
' I - a Body which was not their own; tran- 
tported with Joy in the mid{t of conſuming 
Elames, and trjumphang to ſes the Dillolu- 
, 1201 
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tion of that Compound, which 1s ſo preciquy. 
ly and carefully preſerved by other Men, be. 
cauſe they are ſupported and encouraged by W®' 
the Idea of Eternity, whereof the Divine M'” 
Mercy. has given them a diſtint Knowledge, lat 
Not but the Law of Moſes includes ſome N 
Relation to Eternity ; for this Law had M"* 
at leaſt the Shadow of good things to IM" 
come : alſo it cannot be deny'd, bur that 
the Goſpel ſuppoſes the Idea's of Man's Vile. 
neſs and Mortality ; for it 1ncludes all our 
"Remedies and Conſvlations againſt it : but 
thus much 1s true, that the Law of Mofes 
regards the preſent Life direfly, and Eter. 
nity indiretly, whereas the Goſpel regards 
Eternity as its principal Objett, and the pre. 
ſent Lite indirealy. As for Nature, that 1; 
equally diſcover'd under both Oecononues, 
The Goſpel, if 1 may fo ſpeak, 1s hidden in 
1n Nature, Nature in the Goſpel : but we 
muſt here underſtand the immortal Nature, 
and that wall put us in a _ to unravel 
ſome Difficulties, which might poſlibly in- 
tangle and perplex us, . 

Indeed it ſeems contrary to Nature to love 
our Enemies, to look upon Adverſity as 4 
Bleſting, and Afﬀfliftions as a ſubject of Joy, 
and fo far to yield up the Cudgels'to Juſtice, 
as to render not only as much, but eyen 
more than it demands, which are Maxims 


of the Go/pe/. 
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I confeſs all this goes againſt the Grain 

f the Corruptible Nature , which mea- 
{ures every Thing Pa, as 1t {tands re- 
lated to this preſent Life ; bur 'tis far from 
being oppolite to the Intereſts of the 1mmor- 
tal Nature, which values not 7 zne , and ex- 
erts all its Aftions in a proſpeQ of Eternity. 

r Enemies are an Obſtacle to the eſta- 
bliſhitent of our Fortune in the World; 
but nothing except the Hatred we may poſli- 
bly bear them, 1s an hindrance to our Sal va- 
tion 3, and this 1s the Thing which the 1m- 

ortal Man conſiders, he deſpiſes thoſe lit- * 
tle Reaſons gf Hating, whic Cr 1 
ſuggeſts to our Heart, and regards thoſe e- 
ternal Relations we have to Others in God, 
zho 1s our common Father, as the molt pow- 
rful Mottves of the Love we have for our 
Neighbour. 

Plenty and Proſperity charm ſuch a Heart 
2s hath limited the utmoſt of its Hopes and 
Pretenſions to the tranſitory World ; but 
he immortal Man finds in that State fo 

uch more ſubje&t of Fear as there 1s more 
df Senſe , he dreads theſe imaginary Goods 
vyhich buiſy us, and never ſatisfy ; theſe 
'vely Senſations which hinder the Know- 
edge of his real Intereſts, He looks wpon 
Proſperity as thcReign of the Paſſions, which 
educe and miſguide us. He's perſwaded 
hat Afflitions, by depriving us of theſe a- 
preeable Senſations, do but only chaſe _ in- 

ITC 
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hnite Troop of Impoſtors from the Territe. 
r71es of our Soul, 

And he does not think that Worldly 
Goods deſerve our Envy, and to make u; 
rival each other in'purſuing them ; eſpect. 
ally when Re/;21en aflures him, that theſe 
Hatreds and Conteſtations which are occa. 
ſton'd by the corruptible World, are capa- 
ble of doing him an Eternal prejudice: For 
which Reaton, tho' Man has a Right of de. 
manding what belongs to him, God haying 
for this End eſtabliſh'd 7r:bunals in Society, 
which would be but an union of Robbers, 
and a ſuccetlion of Murthers and Vallanies 
without the Exerciſe of Tultice ; yer the pru- 
dence of the immortal Man permits. hum not 
to exa6t hisRights with rigour and ſeverity, 
when he ſees but the leaſt probability of 1n- 
Juring, by that means, the Intereſts of his 
Soul. Whence we may conclude, That the 
Morality of the Goſpel 1s but purely the Ex- 
pre{lton of the 1mmortal Man s Heart : 'but 
we ſhall have an Opportunity to ſpeak more 
of this elſewhere. | 

We have ſeen, that the PerſeCtions of Man 
rol] upon his /mmeriality, which alone' can 
render him capable of Happineſs; and we 
have juſt now ſeen, that hs Immortality 
founds the Extent of our Duties and Obli- 
gations. We proceed to ſhew that 'tis this allo 
that makes the Srrenugth of our Soul, or the 
Weight that can determine us to well-doing. 
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" the moral Strength of Man, or the Mos | 
tives which he finds in himſelf, for deter- 


minino him in his Aftions. 


_ Ad God been an Enemy to Man, He 
wu: would have fix'd Pain to all thoſe Ob- 
"Was whereunto it pleas'dHim to fix Delight 
31 Wa Plealure; he could have done One as caſ1- 


'as the Other: and then Man would have 
en his own Enemy, whereas now he 15 
iturally a Lover of himſelf. 

For it needs muſt follow, by an eflential 
onfequence, that he who feels Pain, hates 
; and 1f this Pain be conſtant and inſepara- 
[c, he hates his own Being, as knowing ve- 
y well thatunleſs he exiſted, he ſhould nor 
1Cure this Pain. 'Tis very eaſy to concetve, 
hat the damn'd Spirits hate t emſclves, for 
1eir Puniſhment ;- and that, tho' Self-love 
25 been in this World the Source of their 
,orruption, Hatred of themſelves becomes 
creafter Inſtrumental to their Puniſhmenr. 
loreover we conceive that 'tis impollible 
" Wo have a Senſe of Pleaſure, without —_— 
9 WW, and wiſhing the preſervation of this Se/f 
Which is che Subjedt of it. Pleaſure makes 
' '; love our Exiſtence, becauſe without 
our 
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our Exiſtence this pleaſure cannot ſubſif 
Thence it follows, that 'twas in the powerlſf 
of God, when He form'd Man , either y 
make him love, or not love Fimlſelf, ſince 
it depended upon His Will to afhx, or ng 
afhx Pleaſure to.certain Objetts. 

Thus the Love of our ſelves is in.n 
a natural Inclination ; 'tis Nature that cay. 
ſes us to love Pleaſure, and hate Pain ; and 
'tis Nature that makes us love our felve, 
This Inclination\, does not wait for intelle 
Atual Refleions th give 1t Birth in our Soul; 
it precedes all onr Reaſonings, The Syoich 


have juftly deſerv'd to be 1ſcorn'd and rid: | 


cul'd by all poſterity, 1t they really held thok 
Opinions, which are uſually attributed to 
them. They pretended that the way for: 
Man to be Wiſe ,, was to put off Humanity; 
this at the firſt daſh was a very gu plece 
of Extravagance : but they fail'd no leſs n 
concetving a kind of Infirmity and Baſenels 
in the molt natural Spring of our Heart. 
Secondly, Self-love 18 an Inclination malt 
Divine 1n its Original : We love our felve 
for this very Reaſon, becauſe God hu 
loved us. Had God hated us, we ſhould like- 
wiſe hate our ſelves; therefore 'tis unreaſs 
nable and groundleſs to cry down all tholt 
Aﬀtions which Self-love excites us to, as if 
. they were ſo many Crimes and Infirmites: 
according tothe dangerous Morality of ſome, 
who have pretended to annihilate the Ex 
cellency 
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fit. Wellency of all the Vertues upon this princi- 
werffÞlc, That they all proceeded from the Womb 
' toſÞt Self-love, and were grounded meerly 1n 

atereſt, a very bad Conſequence; lince Selt- 
ove 13 an Inclination of a molt Divine and 
eavenly Extraction. Laſtly, the Love of 
zur ſelves is a neceſſary Inchnation, it muſt 
ot be imagin'd, that our Soul 15 1ndifterent 
0 tend or not tend towards that, which t 
udges advantagious and profitable ; theſe 
ndifferences of Free-will are the Dreams 
Wind Fancic: of thoſe who have not ſuffict- 
ntly ſtudy'd Nature, or are not willing to 
ave the Knowledge of themſelves. 

Burt God has thought fit to mingle Know- 
ledge and Senſe together, that the former 
might regulate Ba es the latter; and the 

Watrer might fix the former. Had Man no 
ther Faculty but Reaſon, we ſhould Err in 
ur Thoughts, and ſpend our ſelves in vain 
peculations, applying our ſelves to know e- 
ery thing elſe, but what would be of great- 
ſt Concernment ro us. Senſe 1s therefore 

deſign'd ro fix this Intelle&, and contine it 
principally to thoſe Objetts which concern 
it. Were there nothing elſe but Senſe 1n 
Man, he might indeed then have ſuch pro- 
penfities and deſires as this Senſe ſhould 
produce : but would fail of Light and Dt- 
recion for finding -out thofke Things to 
which theſe Deſires do nacurally tend, and 
ihe Love of pleaſure being blind and mil: 
guided 
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guided, would throw him down 1nto a thy 
land Precipices ; wherefore Reaſon is & 
lign'd to regulate Senſe, 
Reaſon 1s the Soul's Counce/or : Senſe, i 
* aS 1t were, the Force and Weight that deter 
mines 1t, And theſe Forces are greate 
or leſler proportionably to the Difference 
of Senſe. In the Compariſon we make g 
them, the Soul conſiders not only whiff 
excites 1n 1t preſent, but alſo whar 1s c 
pable of creating to it future Pleaſure. 
compares Pleaſure with Pain, the preſen 
Good with Abſent, the Good 1t hopes fo, 
with the Dangers to be endur'd; and deter 
m1nes 1t ſelf according to the Ini{truQtiont 
receives 1a thele yarious Enquiries: its L 
herty being, as I Bay ſo ſpeak, no more thi 
the Extent of 1ts Knowledge, and the Poy. 
cr 1t hath of not chooſing, aiter having mad 
a deep Scrutiny, and throughly examin'd, 
The Caſe being thus,'tis eaſy to judge, that 
'ris either preſent Advantage, which cot 
{iſts 1n an actual Senſe of Pleaſure ; or futur, 
which conſiſts in whatſoever can hereafte: 
careſs us with Delight,and render us Happy, 
or preſerve our Happineſs by preſerving w 
our ſelves; that makes all the Strength 0 
our Soul for determining 1t ſelf 10 its De 
{igns and Condutt. | 
This Strength is very ſmall, when inclu- 
ded within the Circle of worldly Objeds 
The Power we have, as Men, for cr 
Core 
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Covetouſneſs will conliſt 1n the Pear of 1n- 
juring our Honour. by the ſordidneſs of In- 
cereſt ; the Power we have to hinder us from 
being Prodigal, wall confiſt in the Fear of 
pnveng our Aﬀairs, when we aſpire at gain- 
ing a famous Reputation by our Liberali- 
Wrics. The Fear of Diſeaſes will make us re- 
Wt che Temptations of Pleaiure ; Se/f-love 
will render us moderate and circumſpect,and 
eyen thro' Pride we ſhall appear humble and 
modeſt. But this 1s only to pats from one 
Yice to another ; 1f we would give our Soul 
frength enough to riſe above one Infirmity 
without relapſing into another, we mult ex- 
cite and ſtir 1t up by Motaves not taken from 
the /Yor/d, The proſpect of Time may cauſe 
1: to paſs from Diſorder to Diſorder ; but 
the bare view of Z#rernity includes ſuch Mo- 
tives ag are proper to elevate it far above 
the Region of all 1ts Infirmities. None but 
this Obje& touches and ſancttifies, becauſe 
this alone mounts us high enough for to- 
tally renouncing the World. We have ſeen 
{ome Preachers, of a ſublime and lofty Elo- 
quence, work no Effe&, becauſe they did not 
well underſtand how to intereſt and engage 
the /mmortal Nature ; and on the contrary, 
we have ſeen a very mean Talent touch and 
ect all the World by 1inartihcial Diſcour- 
les, becauſe they ſhot the right Mark, and 
laid hold of Men by the Motives of Erernity. 


(Hottves, which repeated a thouſand _—__ 
an 
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and ſometimes very groſly and unpolitel 
have won the moſt enlighten'd and purify\ 
Souls, becauſe they take them by what ſl 
greateſt and moſt weighty in them, and motiiif 
conſiderable in all external Obje&s. The 
| Motives of 7ime have but a limited , by 
the Motives of yae- have as 1t were an 
infinite Strength, which is ſuſpended meer. 
ly by our Corruption. 

Hence it follows, that as Se/f-love 1s the 
general Source of thoſe Motives which de. 
termine our Heart, ſo 'tis Selt-love, as it 
looks towards Eternity, that makes all the 
{ſtrength ws have to raiſe ourſelves above the 
Confites of the World. There 15'no better 
way to juſtify this laſt Truth, than by ſeeing 
what the ſeuſe of our Immortality 1s eaps- 
Lle of working 1n us, what Influence it haz 
upon our Motions and Actions, andof what 
uſe it 1s in our Heart. This we proceed to 
examine at large. 


CHAE-YL 


Where we explain what the Senſe of on 
Immortality is capable of working upot 
our Heart. 


VV= certainly ſee, that whatſoevet 


comforts , raiſes and ſatisfies us, 


takes its Birth from this Original ; 'tis only 
it 


| j 
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In the Idea and Senſe of our /mmortality, 
that we find true and ſolid Conſolations a- 
-11alt the Fears of Death, as 'tis eaſy to ſhew 
by conſidering this Object every way. 

The Idea of Death includes $1x others : 
an Idea of Deſertion or Leaving, an Idea of 
Necellity, an Idea of Solitude, an Idea of 
Deltrution, an Idea of Judgment, and an I- 
lea of Miſery. The Jdea of Deſertion or 
Leaving 1mports, that we leave All, and all 
eaves us. "This Idea mortifies and afflits 
Self-love, becauſe 1t repreſents to 1t the rup- 
ure and diſappointment of its Applications 
znd Deſires. Ir beholds :ts loſs of the Time 
-relent, and a Curtain is drawn upon the 
Future; and indeed, I confeſs, Man = very 
100d reaſon to be afraid til] the Curtain 1s, 
is 16 were, drawn back by Repentance ; and 
ie can aſlure inbif ofche Remillion of his 
105, without which, he is uncapable of any 
;omtort either in Life or Death ; bur when 
i hath made his Peace with his God, which 
ie may know by the State of his Heart 
and the Sentiment of his Conſcience , he 
ertainly ought to have quite different Ideas 
bt Death : what he regrets and bemoans 1s 
dt very {mall Moment, 1f he compare 1t not 
nly with the glorious Eternity, promis'd 
1m 1n the Goſpel, but alſo with his own 
atural Excellency. He ought to make 1t 
| Matter of the greatcſt Wonder, that 2 

lind, which by the inviolable Inclinations 
C vol 
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of its Nature flies up to /nfinity, ſhould þþ 
long buiſy it ſelf with the Trifles of this 
Life; and one may ſay, without adding an 
Hyperbole to this Mini that if 1t has loſt 
any thing, 'tis Life,and not Death;that ought 
to bear the Blame. Life has involy'd it in the 
Loſs of many precious things, its San{tity, 
the ſenſe of God's Love, &c. and to retrieve 
its Damage, has given 1t nothing but Shows 
and Appearances, but Death will advantzy 
giouſly indemnify and repair its Loſs, pro. 
vided it depart 1n the Lord. 

Death deprives us of our Five Senſes; 
whereupon Self-/ove makes this Reſentment, 
That 1f it be a great Aﬀiftion for a Man t 
loſe his Seeing orHearing,'tis a much greater 
to loſe all his Senſes at.once : but Self-love 
1s miſtaken, for we are fo far from lofing all 
our five Senſes, that 'ris certain we do nat 
really loſe one of them : we don't become 
uncapable of Sceing, Hearing and Speaking; 
'T1s not the Nature of Things, but the free 
Inſtitution of God, that hath afhx'd the 
Perceptions of our Soul to the Organs of our 
Body, to which they had naturally no more 
Relation, than to the Mearrer which 1s hid 
den in the Center of the Earth , howſoevet 
Men may be prejudic'd in this Matter, 
Would we ſay ſuch a Man has loſt his Sight, 
the natural Diſpoſition of whoſe Faculties 
God ſhould have ſo chang'd as to haveorderd 
that his Eyes ſhould hayeno more PriyMenp 
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han the reſt, and that all the parts of his 
Body ſhould be capable of Seeing? This 18 
he Idea of a Man that loſes one way of per. 
civing, and fees this infinite Abyſs of Sen- 
bility, which 1s naturally in him, adequate- 
y fill d. 

' Theſe Loſſes which prejudic'd Nature 
magines 1t is at by Death, become ſo much 
he more ſenlible as they are unavoidable, 
nd impos'd by a fatal Neceſſi , which can- 
ot be reſiſted. Men have always look'd upon 
his Neceſſuy as a dreadful Mitory: the 1r- 
egular Inclination they have to love forbid- 
en Things with ſo much the greater ar- 
our, which cauſed One to ſay, Deſine vita 
tare, vetando, augments and encreaſes 
er Love of Life, by the Impoſlibility they 
nd themſelves under of extending its) Lt- 
ts, and makes 'em look upon Death with 
d much the more horour, as they are unca- 
able of avoiding 1t. But had the Wiſdom 
God 1mpos'd upon Men the necellity of 
Iving, as 1t has the neceſſity of Dying, we 
ay be almoſt afſur'd that in time they would 
as much aftlifted and troubled at the 
houghts of their Immortality, as now they 
e at thoſe of their Mortality. Now the ne - 
ſity of Dying makes them attend more to 
e Pleaſures than the Croſles of Life ; but 


en the neceſlity of Living would cauſe 
em to apply more regard and attention to 
eEvils, than to the Agreements and Plea- 
res of Life, Ca Quc 
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Our Soul aſluredly owes a great part of its; 
Repugnancy, and Unwillingneſs to leave the 
Body,to Custome and Prejuaices ; to lee this, 
we need only refle& upon our _ Late, re-M1 
mark and muſter up together all its Pleatures 


and ſeriouſly ask our ſelves, whether al 
that countervails our paſt Grief andTrouble! 
On one {ide, what it 1t pleas'd the Authorof 
Nature to endow a Soul, which as form'd 
animate a body, with a moſt diſtin&t Knoy. 


ledge of the Dignity and Perfte&tions of wiſh: 
Nature, the Grandeur of its Znd, and thei} 
Nobility of its Zxtra:on ; and on the other! 
it were inform'd diſtinctly of all the InfirmuWt 
ries, of all the baſe and painful DependancaſWn 
which 1t goes to eſpoule, by eſpouling thiulfhs 
Body, pray would not the very firſt MomenWi1 
of its Lite certainly ſeem the beginning ofifſlo 
Death ? So for this reaſon 'twas necellariWc 
that the confus'd Senſatrons of Naturey which 
alligate and faſten us to Lite, ſhould preceaWh 
the diſtin /dcas which are proper enougiWa: 
in themſelves to free and looſen us frot 
it, and that the former ſhould be naturalſWh 
of greater Force andAClivity than the JatteWts 
For tho' God would not have us be excellive 
ly fond of Life, yet the Author of Natuzgl, 
was oblig'd to intereſs and engage us in wm: 
Preſervation of Corporeal Nature, withougrc 
which there would be no Society. \p 
Death has two very Siren. anda vers 
oppolite Aſpects, as we conſider 1t win 
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reference to the Soul. For Life and Death 
nay both be ſaid to make the Debaſement 
:nd Glory of Man. Life makes the Glory of 
he Body, and the Debaſement of the Soul ; 
tis by Life, that the Yoay 1s extended to 
he juſt and natural Proportion of its Parts. 
ite gives 1t Health, Strength, Agility, Beau- 
y, and makes, in a word, all its Pertections. 
But Lite cauſes the Debaſement of our Soul, 
t confines 1t to ſuch.Objects as are no ways 
elared to Its natural Excellency, 1t makes 
his Mind buiſyat ſelf in trivial Aﬀairs, and 
place 1ts whole Concern in the management 
pf a Family, a Field, a Vineyard, and the 

olt abjeCt and ſordid necethties of the Body, 

s1t this 1immor:al Mind was made for no 
tgher and nobler me but to pro- 
ong for ſome Moments the Duration of this 
rail Machine, to which it 1s united. 

If Life makes the Glory of the Body, and 
he Debaſement of the Soul, D:ath may be 
aid to make the Glory of the Soul, and the 
debaſement of the Body. The Body falls, bur 
he Soul riſes up and ſoars, as it were, to 
ts native Heaven. The Body conſumes, and 
n proceſs of time relapſes into Duſt, but the 
lind extends and enlarges it ſelf like a 


W:vine Sphere, which becomes greater and 


eater proportionably to the nearneſs of 1ts 
\pproach to God. The Body 1s depriv'd of 
is former Motion, the Soul acquires ſuch 
ﬀNowledge as it had not before, The Body 

C 3 mingles 
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mingles it ſelf with the Earth, the Soul 
re-united to God, 

The Debaſement, which enſues uponDeath, 
lights upon an 1nſenſible lump of Matte, 
A Carcaſs, gnaw'd by devouring Worng, 
endures no Pain, it ſmells not thoſe noiſa 
Odours it exhales, 1s not terrify'd with t 
ſurrounding Darkneſs, nor 1s out of Concen 
with it ſelf, even when 'us nothing elſe but 
an horrid Miſcellany of Blood and Dirt, f 
Bones and Putrefaction. "Tis an Illuſionand 
' Cheat of prejudic'd Nature , that makes u 
affix our proper Ideas and Perceptions toſuch 
Obje&s as do only occaſion them. 

Matter, when depriv'd of Life and Senſe, 
1$ plac'd 1n 1ts natural State ; this 1s no In 
baſement or Degradation to it ; all the ſee: 
ing Diſhonour and Turpatude 1s meerly1 
our Fancy. But the caſe 1s not the ſame, in 
reſpe& of that Imbaſement and Degradatinn 
to which Life expoſes us. This 1s not the 
natural State of ſuch a Soul as ours ; and 
doubtleſs the Author of Nature had r 
abandon'd it to ſuch aCondition but upontl 
account ofSin: Man indeed would have hv 
but hisLife would have been more Noble a 
Excellent, *Tis a great miſtake to pretend, 
that Man's Death commences thePuniſhm 
of his Corruption. Life has already puniſh 
criminal Man by thc's ſad Dependance, 
which alligate and confine the Thoughts 
Cares, Delices and AﬀeQtions of ſo great n 

no 
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noble a Soul, to the ſappart and preſervation 
of this ſordid Maſs of Clay, which we term 
our Foay. | 

Yer ſuch is the Imbecillity and Weakneſs 
of Man, that he would needs fancy hunſelf 
Debaſed where really he 1s not; and 1s not 
willing to perceive himſelf Debas'd where 
really he 1s ſo. An imaginary Debaſe.,.ent 
frightens and terriftes him, and yet he can- 
not ſee a proper and real Debaſement. 

But what if the Body be :ruly Degraded, 
ſo the Jain of the Soul does infinitely pre- 
ponderate the Lofles of the Budy ? Are we 
ſo weak as to think, that our FHapprmneſs 
e{{ 15 ſo confin'd and fix'd tocertain Aﬀairs, 
Polleſlions, Offices, Honſholds, and a certain 
Circle of Perſons, with whom we have $So- 
ciety, as that we canuot be Happy without 
all theſe things? 

We have almoſt the very ſame Notions of 
Death, as Children have, whea they fancy 
they ſhall be weary with abiding in the 
Grave; and not dare to be alone in the Abyſ 
of ſurrounding Darkneſs. We terrify our 
ſelves with our own Phantomes and Chime- 
ras, we make ſuch a Confuſion of our proper 
Perceptions with the Grave, which 1s their 
Object, that we are ready to imagine and re- 
ſent that Horrour in the Sepulchre, which 
15 meerly a Creature of our own Fancy, and 
exiſts no where elſe but in our own Soul, 
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We ſhould not fear this pretended $o/i/ude, 
and apparent Priyation which attend Death, 
if ſubſtituting the diſtindt Tdeas of Reaſon, 
inſtead of the confuſed Perceptions of Nz. 
ture, we would conſider that by Death we 
are not depriv'd either of the SubjeR, or the 
Cauſe of thoſe Delights which this World 
may have attorded us. For the Subje& is our 
Soul, which {Lill remains; and the Gauſe 1; 
GO D, who 1s immortal and immutable, 
The reaſon why we regret and bemoan the 
loſs of the Sky, Earth, Elements, Society, i 
becauſe we inveſt theſe Things, with thoſe 
agreeable Senſations which they occaſion'd; 
not conſidering \that we carry away with us 
the Colours, Cloth, Paint and Pencil which 
are necellary for drawing this agmirable 
Pifture ; and that if God fail uz: not, we can 
nev .r want any thing. 
Nor ought the Idea of Deftrutf7ion, which 
18 included in Death, to trouble us any more 
than this Idea of Se/itude, which we have 
been ſpeaking of. 'Tis true, Death ſeems to 
deſtroy Man fjeveral ways. In his accountit 
deſtroys the World, it betng certain thatthe 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Air, Farth, Sea; althougi 
they be not ablolutely Annthilated 1 
themſelves, may yet be {aid to be annihils 
ted in reſpett of him, ſecing that he cannot 
enjoy any longer Ule of them, Man 1s not 
annihilated in himſelf, but in the Natur 
which be admires, and which peri '0 
im; 
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him ; in the Society he has been us'd to, and 
rhich ceafes to be any longer in his Ac- 
ount; 1n his Foay, the Inſtrument of his 
Pleaſures, which porunes and moulders a- 
ay in the Duſt of the Grave. Let us fee 


% zhether there be any thing Real 1n either 
14 Wo! theſe Three kinds of DeltruCtion. 
ur Firlt then, external Things cannot be faid 


to be annthilated both 1n themſelves, 
nd 1n reſpe& of thei. Uſe; for how do we 
know bur the ſame Inſtitution in kind may 
{ti]] remain and be 1n Force, tho'the manner 


1 - . . 
fe Mot it ceale. Indeed there 1s no great |ikely- 
|. Wood of our having ſuch kind of Senſations 


us Miter Death, as we had during our Lite; for 
4 (1500 longer neceſſary that Jeſe Senſations 
lM (hould ve proportion'd to the Condition and 
nM celcrvation of a Body, which 1n reſpett ot 
us, ceaſes to ſublilt : The delign which the 
+ W-\uthor of Nature hath had of engaging us 
ro MW the Prefervation of 'this Body, by the 
MI 'icaluire which the Aliments excite 1n us, 
0M ©<iny accompliſh'd, and come to its intended 
MY cr10d, we ealily concetve, that there being 
eo MJ 0 longer Pleaſure to be excited in us by A+ 
1M ments, Za/ting has no place after Death, 
nM 42d 1s not a proper Faculty for the Enjoy- 
MW ment of the other World, unleſs God athx 
i: Wl 2t to other Qbjetts for different Ends. But 
WM methinks Heating and Seeing being not only 
MW dclign'd for the Preſervation of the Body, 
off but alſo for the Search and Purſuir of all 
, Cx that 
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that may nonriſh the Admiration and Grati. 
tude we bear to the Creatour , we have ng 
reaſon to beheve, that theſe Senſations are 
terminated by Death, Indeed, I own, we 
ſhall not ſee by the Motion of the Mage 
Nerve ; but yet we may be ſaid to ſee for all 
that, For pray, what has the ſhaking of 
the Optick Nerve common with the Percep. 
tion of Light ? Theſe things have no naty- 
ral Rclation to each other ; and if we ſee 
Light and viſible Things , by the occalion 
of the Optick Nerve, mov'd aſter a certain 
. manner, nothing- hinders but we may have 
the ſame Senſations, by the occaſion of the 
Aithereal Matter, which us'd to agitate the 
Optick Nerve ; which may be ſaid propor. 
tionably of Hearing. But ſuppoſe we ſhould 
not have theſe very Senſations, what does 
that ſignify, ſince we ſhall certainly have 
Others, and thoſe of a more noble and ele- 
vated Kind? For as by loſing the Body we 
ſhall not be depriv'd of any thing but what 
onfin'd and degraded us, we ought not 
to fear that our Soul will loſe any thing of 
the Purity and Excellency of its Operations 
by diſentangling it ſell from the Embrace 
of Matter. 
"Tis neither our Duty nor Intereſt to 
meddle, and ſpend our Conjecures about 


thoſe things, which God thought fit to con- 
ceal from our ape tchagy : but, I believe, 
[4 


'twould not be a piece of too great Boldecs 
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and Preſumprtion to conjeEture, That as the 
[mbaſement and Vileneſs of Man during this 
Liſe, conſiſts 1n having his Reaſon ſubjefted 
toSenle ; ſo theGhry,that will follow Death, 

onlilts 1n a perfect ſubmiſſion of Senle to 
the Empire of Reaſon. Indeed at preſent, as 
the Soul 1s deſcended from Heaven to 1nha- 
bit a Tabernacle of Clay, it buiſies not it 
{elt in enlarging its Views, or extending 1ts 
Lipk.ts: but on the contrary, 'tis employ'd 
in! .king and confining 'em, that 1t may not 
01.1ain to uſe them1n preſerv'*2 the Body. 
But then, as the Soul will take 1s flight from 
theſe lower Regions,toits Heavenly Station, 
where 1t will have no longer nced to care 
for the Support and Preſervation of the 
Fay, but 1ts whole Buſineſs will be to glo- 
rily God ; 'twill no longer beſtic 1t ſelf to 11- 
mit and confine, but to purify and enlarge 
1:5 Knowledge, 1n order to render it more 
worthy of God, about whom 1t wall be con- 
verſant. 

The ſecond Deftrudion we apprehend in 
Death 1s noleſs Imaginary * for tho' we ſee 
the Links which tyd us to Society diffolve 
and break, yet we ought not, for all that, ro 
think we ſhall be exempted from all manner 
of Friendly Obligations. The Society of 
$1115 does very well countervail the Society. 
of Bodies, whatever weak and prejudic'd 
Nature may think of it. And when we ſhall 


put olf theſe Eyes and Ears, which _ m 
| Lat dC 
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fign'd for our Commerce and Converſation 
with Men, we ſolace our fclves with this 
Lenitive, That we ſhall undoubtedly acquire 
other ways of Senſation and Knowledge, by 
; vertue of another Inltitu:1on, proportion'd 
to our future Condition. 

Laſtly, I grant that One, who {ll lives 
in this World, and 1s deprivd of the Mem. 
bers of his Yoay, 1s to be pitty'd. But when 
a Man' is tranſported into another Horld, 
lees another Oeconomy of Objects, what 
ſhould he do with theſe Senſes, which haye 
indecd ſome Relation to this preſent World, 
but not to his glorify'd S/aze? The Miſchief 
ariſes from hence, That 1n the ordinary Idez 
we have of our ſelves, we attribute too much 
to theBody,and too little to the Sou]; where. 
as following the diſtin& Ideas of Thing 
we cannot alcribe too much ro a Spirit, nor 
too little to Matter, 

And here I durſt advance a Maxim, which 
will ſeem a very great Paradox : Namely, 
That altho', according to the confus'd } 
tion we have of theſe things, Death be more 
capable of humbling us than Lyfe ; yet ac- 
F cording to the diſtin Notion, and in the 
reallity of the Thing it ſelf, Life is a more 
humbling and debaſing Object than Death, 

Death humbles the Grand Seignior, the 
Prince, the Monarch: but Life humbles the 
Man, which 1s more than all that. Death 
ſaatches from us the props and ſupports of 

our 


me 
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our Vanity : but Life in the Debaſement, to 
which 1t pulls us down, ſuſpends 1n us moſt 
of the Senſe of our true Grandeur. Death 
y WW brings the Body down 1nto the Grave ; but 
'«WLitc, as 1t were, calls down our Soul from 

Fleaven. Death puts a Period to our lecular 
es WI Commerce with Men; butLife fuſpends that 


n. W natural Commerce we ought to have with 
n MW God, and which our Heart perceives to be 
4 MW the End for which it was made. The Pur- 
it MW {uivants of Death are, Darkneſs, Worms and 
e MW Putrefadtion, whereof we are not ſenſible : 
6, WW Life is totally made up of Weakneſs, Baſe- 
of WM nels, Infirmities, Diſgraces, of which we are 
a Wl icnlible. 
t Wherefore we are certainly prejudic'd 
. MW and miſtaken, when we territy our ſelves 
, WH with the Tdeas of Deſertion, Neceſſity, Solr- 
r Wl /4uae, Deſtruttion, which are not really in- 
cluded in the Image of Death ; bur herein 
1 WM indeed we do not miſtake, when we'dread 
,W the Judgment of God, which accompanies 
- W Death ; for. certainly this cannot but feem 
e W terrible ro a Conſcience that feels it ſelf la- 
- MW den with the Weight of a multitude of Sins, 
e WW and pray where 1s there a Man, that finds 
e WI not himſelf in this Condition, if he retle&t 


but never ſo liccle upon his paſt Life ? This 
Moment truly ts dreadful, upon which we 
conceive all Eternity to depend ; bur 'tis 
certain that, even in this, the Heart of Man 
fuggeſts roit ſelf many Cheats aud Oo 

t 
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Ic fancies the Moment of Death to be the 
' Price of Eternal Life : And conſiders noy, 
that 'tis not this Inſtant, but its whole Life 
which God requires; that this moment hath 
nothing more pleaſing to God than any 6. 
ther; and that 1ts whole Importance conſt 
ſimply in this, That 1t is the concludingMo. 
ment of Life: And Laſtly, That 'tis not this 
Moment that contracts and covenants with 


the Divine Juſtice ,, but all the Time we 


paſt in our Impenitence. 

The Sentiments therefore of our 7mm. 
tslity, our Perfeftions, and our End,will har. 
monize and agree together admirably well; 
and with the other Sentiments and Inclins 
tions of Nature, and the Principles of Rell. 

10n, which God has given us for our Cot 
ap againſt 'all the ſeeming Frightful. 
neſs and Horcrour of this Arng of Terrors. 


ao 
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Where we continue to ſhew, what Effet th 
Sentiment of 01 Immortality can wat 
upon our Fleart. 


{Ones the Idea of our /mmortahily 
can never be too preſent t6 oty Mia 
for our Comfort and Conſolation, ami 


this eternal Circle of thoſe fad ane 
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the 


Objes which compals us about; and thoſe 
lor, Woublick and private Calamities, which the 
Je W5-1crily of God has vary'd ſo many ways, 


ath 


to give Occaſion to the ſweet Variety of 


' 0 WHis Deliverances and Conſolations. 

ills W After all, what ſignifies it that we are in- 
lo- Wfirm and mortal in our Bodies ? This State 
hu Mcannot laſt long. Why ſhonld we embaraſs 
th Wand perplex our ſelves with Cares and Sol- 
we Wlicicude for the ſhort Futurity of this tranli- 


ent Life ? . Have we not another Futurity 1n 
View, which very well deſerves the princi- 
al Care and 99983 page of our Heart and 
Mind? What need we valne the Mcnices 
and Threats of the World 2 What can 1t 
dotous? It may indeed cruſh our Body into 
Atomes, buf cannot deſtroy us. What it the 
Frame of the World perith, Nature decline 
and ſhake, the Elements corrupt and decay, 
what if our Body be converted 1nto Duſt 
= WW Worms or Vapour, what if it deſcend again 
into the Womb of its Mother Zarth, or be 
diſpers'd into the fluid Air; the Ruines of 

the Yorld will not cruſh and deſtroy our 
Soul, nor diſſolve that Divine Principle, 

W which is in its own Nature uncapable of a 
Dillolntion 2? We think the Body, which 
cloaths us, is Oar.ſe/f: This is a miſtake ; 
this Clay is not Oureſeuls nor ever will 
be. God indeed will re-c{tabliſh and raiſe it 
1n Honour, to ſerve for a Tabernacle of that 
Spirit, which was its original Guelt and In- 
habitant ; 
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habitant ; but this Union will not be with 
the ſame Submillion and Dependance : The 
Soul will not then follow the Condition of 
the Body, but the Body will be adjuited, yy 
far as 1s pollible, to the State and Nature of 
the Soul ; and as the Soul was once debaſed, 
even to the mean Condition of the Body, ſo 
as to fly God, and hend 1ts Inclinationg to 
Earthly Things; the Body will now be de. 


{irous to elevate 1t (elf to the State of the 


Soul, fo as to decline and quit all Earth} 
Cares, and to betake it ſelf to a joyful Cele. 
bration of the Glory of God un the Heavenly 
Chor. 

Certainly 'tis not to be wonder'd, That 
the Go/pe/ adminiſters more Comfort to us, 
I will not fay, than Humane #7/dom has e. 
ver done ; but yet mach more than the Law, 
as Divine as it was : This 1s, becauſe it clear. 
ly reveals to us Life and Immortality, which 
are the only Objects that are pers of (a. 
eisfying ſuch a Mind and Heart as ours, and 
ſo have Divine Relations to our Nature: 
Bur as this Obj- aftords us «ll 1maginable 
Comfort under the fenſe of ſo many Miſeris 
that continually ſurround us ; fo 1t yields 
us whatſoever may elevate and truly rake 
us. | j 
The Sentiment of our /»: mortality, joynd 
with the Conſideration of that Glory and 
Happineſs, which Religion promiſes, ele 
Yates us more than the World ; more n 

the 
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"1 WW hc 0 much boalted Wiſdom of Philoſophers; 
he 1nd even more than all thoſe Vertues which 
Of WF.ive fallen within the Verge of Humane 
[nowledge. 

of Here we diſcover the Grandeur of the 


ed, paſſions, the Grandeur of the Mind, to whoſe 
of 'mpire they are Subje&; and the Grandeur 
0 Wt Vertue, which regulates the Mind. I ſay, 


ve do In this View diſcover the Grandeur 
pf the Paſſions, and no Man need be offended 
it this Exprelſion : For tho! the Pallions be 
In ſome ſenſe great Infirmines, yet may they 
ruly be ſaid to be ingrafted upon the na- 
ural Dignity, and Excellency of Man. 
Hatred, Fury, Anger, which are ſuch 
ciminal Paſſions, and by which we equally 
ontradiCt the Rules both of Humanity and 
;hriſtianity, proceed, if you obſerve, from 
n Opinion of our proper Excellency , 
[ll-directed and accompanied with the 
Illufions of Se/f-love, which makes us 
oncetve an Excellency in our ſelves exclu- 
lively to thoſe, that have offended us ; as it 


le Wour Enemies were not Men as well as we. 
" That this Senſe of our natural Excellency 1s 
mo all Men, appears from hence, That even 


thole Perſons, who are leaſt of all eſteem'd 
in the Minds of Others, do notwithſtanding 
this, eſteem and value themſelves, ang fo re- 
ceive a kind of Domeſtick Conſolation at 


hd 
t- WI theic publick Infamy and Diſgrace, from 
"ther own Conccit. 


We 
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We don't here premrns to juſtify all th 


Extcavagancies of a Man, pufft up wit 
Preſumption, who prefers himſelf befor 
thoſe, to whom he juſtly owes Reſpe& y 
Veneration ; No, by no means, I know ther 
1s an Exceſs, and a criminal Exceſs in thi 
Diſpoſition of Heer? : But perhaps thig 
ceſs may not conſiſt in that whereiaMenfy 
cy it does : And to declare my Opinion; the 
Irregularity proceeds not ſo much from thi 
That Men elteem themſelves too much, þ 
that they value themſelves at too low a Rate 
I ſay, that they value themſelves at tooloy 
a Rate,and do not eſteem themſelves enough 
becauſe they think they are preferable to 
ther Men, who have the ſame Nature and 
Perfetions. A Man that values himſelf up 
any exterior Advantage, that diſtinguilhe 
him, ſeems by that very Thang to renounce 
the Perfetions of Humane Nature, which 
are common to him, with the reſt of May 
kind. Such a Man's Condition 1s much like 
Nero's, who being in a Capacity of valuig 
himſelf, upon the Charadter of Emperom, 
aſpir'd at the Glory and Credit of ſeeming: 
good Coachman. Nothing certainly 14 
noble in Man, as Han: He may be faidin 
ſome Senfe to deſpiſe himſelf, that would. ſe: 
a Value on himſelf principally by thoſe A6 
vantages, which make the Difference dl 
Conditions, and Diſtin&ion of Perſons 1nS0 
ciety; ſince this is to deſpiſe what is molt 
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elf 21 eſtimable 1n' his Nature. We mult 
ere reverſe the Ways and Methods of Pride, 
5 Pride ſeems deſirous of reverſing and 0- 
erthrowing the Methods of Providence : 
xternal Advantages ought to be an Occa- 
10n of rendering to God the Homage that 
; due to him, and not of derobing him of 
hat 1s his Right, 

Thoſe who have Capacities and Opportu- 
ties of ſoaring above the level of their 


frethren , don't much value or mind 

heſe Things : But when Fortune, as =y 

erm it, or the /nju/tice of Men has diſpol- 

e(s'd 'em of theſe Advantages, Nature does 

not fail 'em; and having no longer a Senfe 

pf this 5 nag Grandeur, which drew its 
r 


Original from outward Things, they (til 
ace ſenſible of their natural Grandeur and 
xcellency, whoſe lawful Effet ought to be 
his, To make 'em endure, with a generous 
ndifferency, the Contempt and Scorn of all 
he World ; but which notwithſtanding, 
hro'an Effe& of their Corruption, ſervesto 
ender 'em inflexible ; and to ſow 1n their 
Soul, which, does not deſerve it, the Seeds 
of a diſcontented Pride, which though com- 
anded by Fear to hold its Peace, yet upon 
he leaſt Opportunity of appearing, burſts 
forth, and ſhews that ia whatſoever Condt- 
ton Men happen to be, they are no more 
rattable to bear the Contempt of a Ang, 
han of a Begger. Th 
c 
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The Graudeur, at which Pride aſpire, 
conſiſts in two Things : Firſt, to extend and 
enlarge, and then to continue and perpety, 
ate it ſelf; to enlarge 1t ſelf, mavugre the 


narrow and limited Condition of Corporel| 
Nature; and to perpetnate 1t ſelf, maugre 
the Fate of temporal Things, which are 
allotted ſo ſhort and tranſient a Duration, 
'Tis not r2quiſite to ſhew, that our Vanit 
fails of obtaining theſe two Ends at which 
1t aims. This ſuthciently appears to every 
Man, ſince the Enlargement of Conquelt 
1s but an Enlargement and Extenſion of In 
juſtice, rather than Excellency ; and theMar. 
les which ſeem to perpetuate our Glory, do 
ſor the moſt part, but eternize our /anty, 
But Nature and Grace are more hap nt 4 


Corruption, Nature expands and ſpreads Man, 


as it were, over all the Univerſe, by afhyx. 
ing his Senſes to outward Objects, and 
making, by that means, the Majeſty, Beauty 
Magnificence and Value of all thoſe partgof 
the World, which raiſe in us the greatelt 
Admiration, and Wonder. Grace extends 
Man to yet larger Dimenſions,thgo' the Com- 
merce it procures him with God ; and on 
the account of /mmorza/ity, we are not care- 
ful ro make an imaginary Enlargement, when 
we have a rea] One; nor buily and torment 
our ſelves, that we may live in the Memory 
of other Men, being aſſur'd of Zrving etet- 
nally in our ſelves and God, 3 
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irs, So Death appointed and defign'd by 
and {WGod, to confound the Deſigns and Intrigues 
et. Mot our Pride ; this Minylter of his Majeſty 

the nd [ultice, which makes him ſo ſignal a Re. 


real aration and Satisfaftion for the Infolency 
vprefWot our delire, to glorify our {elves even 1n 
are{W&'c|pight of his #74, does but confirm us 1n 
n, Wihc Sentiment of this Elevation of the Man, 
nity Who follows Nature, and 1s attended by 
race. 

ery 'This is a vain Piece of Grandeur, which 
els Maccompanies a Prince when ſeated on the 
In W1hrone, but attends himnot 1n the Bed of 
Infirmity; which ſtands at his Elbow during 


do MWLi'c and Health, but diſappears and vaniſhes 
Y at the moment of Death ; which 18 (een by 
vs, but not by the Eyes of his own Mind. 5 
an, WA! the World remarks, and ſces in him the 
is -/a/{er of other Men, whilſt he diſcovers 1n 
nd WMhimiclt, a Jan wearied and afflicted, and * 
ty, Wpreſently yielding ro the Laws of Mortality, 
0 Wherefore I will nor cloath my felf with 


elt WG oods, Riches, Poſlcllions, Otlices, Dignaries, 
id MWGlorv, Knowledge, Eloquence, memorable 
m- WActions, Applauſe, to aggrandize and aug- 
on Winent the Phantome of Pride, and ro appear 
re- MW wore Great and Excellent than the relit of 


en Wmankind : But I'le cut off the Tumour, the 
nt Wiorc'd Grandeur and unnatural Extenlion, 
by removing the Objefts of Concupiſcence, 
r- {WF -1d keeping my ſelf at the common Level : 
I ſhall get more by this humble Tp 
an 
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than a proud and havghty Preference woul{ 
ever have done: T'le inveſt my ſelf with 
all the Splendors of Heaven, and Beauties 
the Earth; with the Bleſlings of Grace, 
the Treaſureswf Natare, that T may render 
all theſe things to their bountiful Donor; 
and find,in this veryReſtiturion, fuch a Glo 
as I never could meet with in all my Uſur. 
pations. I ſhall elevate my ſelf above all out 
ward Things,by the diſtin& /dea of my own 
Perfe&tions, whereot they are in no wiſe c> 
pable; but,like a Ball, I ſhall rebound fo high; 
only that I may deſcend and fall lower ink 
Preſence, who 1s the Author and Fountain 
of all my PerfeQtions, and who 1s alſo able 
infinitely to vary and diverſify the Sew 
timents of my Excellency, and his own 
Bounty. 

Ambition thinks to be advanc'd to a lofty 
Pitch, and to elevate it ſe]f beyond an Equz 
lity with other Men, becauſe it puts us 1n 2 
State of commanding them ; and indeed 'tis 
in the right of it, according to the Syſtem of 
Pride, which meaſures the Price of thoſe 
Advantages, it poſſeſſetn, meerly by the De- 
gree of that Elevation, to which they raile 
1t beyond the common Level of Men. 

But 1n the firſt place 'tis certain, that Hu- 
mane Authority gives them not an Empire 
and Dominion over the Mind of their Feb 
lows: Tho' perhaps they themſelves think 
otherwiſe, ſuppoſing that thoſe exterior De- 

ferences 


oul 
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rences and Submiſſion, we give them, ſeem 


> be addreſs'd to their Perſon , whallt 
ey are really direfted to their For/une. 


Whey who judge beſt of this Matter, re- 


der 


e& the Order of God, and the Methods 

his Wiſdom, 1n their Elevation and Pre. 
rment. They ſubmir their Bodies to Primn- 
sand Relers, becauſe they ſubmit their 
uls to God : Yet they, who govern the 
>dy,don't, for all this.govern and reign over 
xls. They are Eſteem'd 1f they deſerve it; 
they are worthy of Contempt, they are 
{pisd and flighted ; and this too with fo 
uch the greater Delight and Pleaſure, as 
{en are vex'd,and grated at that which ſub. 
}ts, and makes *em crouch under. So that 
o' Fear obliges 'em to reſpeR and reve- 
nce the Authority eſtabliſh'd for their own 
tereſt, and Religion makes em regard the *© 
«cr of God, yet ſtil] there remains, in the 
ttom of their Heart, 2 ſecret Diſpoſition 
murmur and grumble at this lawful Ele- 
on, which makes Men fo precipitate and 
(1 1n the Judgments they paſs upon their 
[Inces; and that they excuſe not the Jeaft 
Ip 1r their Maſters, thro' the ſecret Aver- 
on they have to Dependance and Command. 
altly, 'tis certain that Empire is not ſound- 
| in any natural Prerogative, which ſome 
en may have above Others ; for which 
aſon the Cuſtome of fixing Temporal 


randeur to £ir/h, has been wile)y and pru. 
dently 
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dently eſtabliſh'd ; this is undoubtedly dow 

to manage the Pride of other Men, wt 
- would ſuffer too great Mortification, did 

the Preferences, we are oblig'd to mike; 

Others before-them, for the good of Socien 

proceed from a Preference of Merit & Deſen 

It ſeems in this, that God has thought | 
to take Meaſures in the Tablet of his Wi 
dom, to hinder Man from yielding to the 
Temntations of Yain-Glory ; for he was wi 
ling the confus'd Perceptions of our Natur 
{ſhould affix the Glory of the World toe 
ternal Objefts, and that it ſhould not ie 
1n the power of our diſtinct /deas to revoly 
and call us back from this Errour ; and 
teach us that the chiet Perfe&tion and 
celleacy of this Glory ariſes from the Won 
of our own #//ence, without knowing tl 
'tis God, who immediately produces it inu 

We diſcover in the Principle, we havee 
ſtabliſhd , not only the Grandeur of tit 
PaſJions, but alſo of the Yertues. 

'Tis not neceflary, in order to make thi 
out, to give you an exact Catalogue of then 
We need but conſider 'em conſuſedly, as the 

. occur to our Imagination. 

Temperance 1s a Vertue, which undout 
edly clevates and raiſes Man ; but Temy 
rance can have no ſolid Baſis and Support 
unleſs from the Motives of his /mmortalt 
and the eternal Felicity to which he aſpit 
I conleſls, Reaſon of it {elf is capable 

reac 
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aching us to beware how we injure our 
calth, and become our own Enennes, thro® 
xcelſes of Debauchery ; but this Conſlidera- 
zon does not lead us very far, ſince Intem- 
erance conſiſts not ſimply in Exceſs of Plea- 
re, but alſo 1n making even buta moderate 

'ſe of forbidden Pleaſure. The only thing 
apable of raiſing us to this high Situation, 
t which we ought to be, 1n order to abſtain 
rom unlawful Pleaſure,1s the Conſideration 
f Eternity, for which we are made. 

Nor has the 7uftice which 1s commonly 
ractic'd in the World, any greater Eleva- 
on and-Excellency ,” ſince 1t 1mports- no 
ore but the fear of a Return of Injultice 
nd Retaliation, and we are apprehenſive of 
1juring Others meerly thro' fear of enda- 
aging our ſelves : this Exerciſe of 7/tice 
$ not to be blam'd in the baſe and limited 
iews of Mortality ; but whena Man 4s Juſt 
ecauſe he 1s fill'd with the thoughts of E- 
:rnity, he's willing to confine himſelf to 

ch an Intereſt and Concern as deſerves his 
xre and Application, we may ſay that he $+# 
quitable without Fault or Infirmity, and 
hat his Vertue 1s Uniform, and always 
ke 1t ſelf. 

D1ſ-interetedneſs paſſes for a Sport of Self- 
dve, which takes Advantage by an apparent 
enunciation of ſmall and inconſiderable 
hings, to arrive with more ſurety to.2 
reater Utility and Profit, This holds true of 

& D the 
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the Politick and Artificial Diſ-intereſtedne 
of a Worldly Man : for including all hisP 
tences and Advantages within the narroy 
Limits of this Life, how can we concei 
that he defires not thoſe Goods which ot 


Men purſue, or rather who does not ſee tha 


he ſeems to turn his Back to Fortune, wit 
a Deſign to meet her more infallibly anothe 
way. -The Caſe 1s far otherwiſe with z 
Man that conſiders himſelf in reference 
to Zternity ; if he be interelted , 't 
with an Tateref ſo great, ſo ſublime and 


lofty, that he may be ſo far from beings. 
* ſham'd to own 1t, that indeed 'ris this, t 


makes all his Glory and Perfe&ion. As hey 
{mmortal, *'tis Honourable for him to tak 
his flight towards the Coaſts of Erernity,and 
proſecute all thoſe things with Diſdu 
and Contempt, which are capable of diver 
ing and putting him out of that Road. I 
_ this State he reſembles a great Monarch, why 

' bluſhes when ſurpriz'd in baſe and ſordi 
z Occupations,and is cautious of ſeeming cot 
cern'd 1n trivial and inconliderable Aﬀan 
being call'd, as he is, to ſo great and 1mpor- 
tant Imploys,and oblig'd to roll none but val 
Deſigns in hi Mind. : 

Literality hath ordinarily but a meet 
ſhew of Dil-intereſtedneſs. A liberal Mat 
values that , which he beſtows,, but 
he has a yet greater Value for the Glory 
of Belfowing ; and 1s allo mm 


d 
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btaining ſacred and 1nviolable Rights 
ver the Hearts of thoſe, whom he fa- 
ours with his Benefits. The uſual Zibe. 
ity 1s but a fort of Commerce, and a Gen- 
el Trathck of Se/f-/ave ; which making an 
utrard Appearance of obliging Others , 
ves but-oblige and gratify it ſelf, by win- 
ing and gaining them to its own Intereſt. 
|| this holds true 1n the Sphere of tem 

1] Goods, wherein the Worldling ſuppoſes 
imſelt tobe ; 1n this Circle of corruptible 
bjefts, Concuprſcence gives meerly with a 
(1pn to receive; 1t ne're will go lo far as 
» impovertſh it ſelf by its Gifts. But ele- 
ate your ſelves above theſe corruptible Ob- 
(tz, and youll diſcover another World,. 
luch rendering, what you ſaw before, mean 
d contemprible in your fight, will = you 
} 2 Condition to give, without any hope of 
[titution from Men, 

You are very carctul to hide the intereft- 
| Views of your Heart, becauſe on one {ide 
u are ſenſible of what you are, and on the 
her vou know the Vileneſs of thoſe Ob- 
&s, about which you are converſant. Do 
t become capable of this infinite /ntereſt, 
d you need not endeavour to conceal it. 
n Heart open'd to the Embraces of Heaven 
15 no necd to diſguiſe it ſelf; all it has to 
d Is, to know It If to a&t upon that Prin- 
ple, and to ſet ovt it ſelf in its native and 
al Hue. The Share, which a mths us, 
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when Men look hard upon vs, proceeds ne 
from this, Th{.t we know our ſelves too wel 
But that we know not our ſelves enough, 

Such is Baſhfulneſs, the molt polite ar 
reaſonable of all the Vertues : Or rathert] 
Artificial Diſguiſement of our Intempe 
ance and Pleaſure, which tho' ſufferingy 
even with delight to think of thoſe Pleaſure 
of which we- do not ſpeak without trouhls 
and uneaſineſs, has the Care of regulating 
our Deſires; as if Corruption cantilted 
ther in Expreſſions than Thoughts. F 

This Yertue, as Detefive and Falſe 
it is, ſprings from a very good Source 
it certainly riſes from a ſenſe of our nat 
ral Excellency. Had Nature delignd y 
for none but Animal Actions, as we concein 
Beaſts to have no other End, we ſhould he 
far from Bluſhing, as they, at thoſe Ati 
which bear a Character of our Conformiy 
and Likeneſs to them : But Immorral a 
Incorruptible, as Naturally we are, 'tis hat 
That, notwithſtanding that State of Vilene 
and Ignorance, to which S# has reduc 
we ſhould not ſee ſomething of that Digni 
which does- ſo nobly Diſtinguiſh us; 2 
conſequently, that we ſhould not have ſont 
ſenſe of Shame, at any Thing which ſcen 
to Vilify and Degrade us. 

*But Laſtly, this Vertue, as we havealre 
dy faid, does not rife very high, when ! 
exercile it only by the confus d Sentime 
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f Nature and Education : If you deſire it 
ould purify your Heart, as 1t does your 
ongue, you need only go out of this Fori- 
n of Vanity, and aſcend to the Throne of 
od ; who 1s the Principle and Source of 
our Immorzality. The- Commerce youll 
ave with him, will fo elevate and raiſe you, 
hat , without any Difhculty and Violence, 
oull feel your ſelf diſpos'd and inclin'd to 
enouhce all unworthy and 1gnoble Aﬀe&ti- 
5. Certainly 'tis not the Property, of the 
arnal and Animal Man, © to Bluſh at tae 
weneſ5 of Nature ; 'tis the incommunitcable 
'roperty of the 1mmortal Man, to be Con- 
unded at-this : The Shame indeed, of a 
Y7ridlng, may aſpire at gaining the Eſteem 
f other Men, b an atfected Purity ; but the 
mmortal Man,ſfeeks for Grounds where upon 
o Value himſelf, 1f he fear that he ſhall noc 
e 1n a Capacity of valuing himſelf in the 
1ew of his Perfe&tions. Indeed, Debaucherp 
cludes a Doubt of One's true Condution : 
onſummate Intemperance 1s the Proſtitu. 
10n of a Soul, that renounces its own Dyp- 
ty, and implies, That a Man becomes a 
dealt by renouncing Shame, and abandoning 
1Umſelt to Senſuality, 
Much the ſame 1s to be ſaid of Zfodefly, as 
 Baſbfulneſs : Were the Approbation of 
en a ſufficient Reward, we ſhould have no 
Reaſon toconceal and cloak our Delign of at. 
racting it, nor the Joy wherewith it careſles 
D 3 and 
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and tickles vs ; but as the InſtinR, that per. 
ſwades vs of our Excellency , ſecretly con. 
vinces us, That this Eſteem 1s too trivial 
and inconſiderable for 11miting all our Pre. 
renfions, 't1s not to be wonderd, if we take 
care to hide our Deſire of being eſteem'd, or 
the Eſteem andVYalue we have for our ſelvex 
Yet if we look ſomewhat cloſely 1n the Mar. 
rer, we ſhall find, that moſt commonly there 
15 nothing butFalſhood and Hypocriſy in this 
Vertue, as 'tis uſually prattic'd 1n the World. 
Men that ſeem Modeſt when they are praisd, 
are not ſo when they are Blam'd _- repre- 
hended ; This 1s no wonder, for that VYertye 
cannot be of any great Force, which ows it 
Original to our /nfirmity ; and we are not 
Tais d very high, when we fall down agan 
to the Center of our Yanty, which makes an 
apparent Grandeur and real Debaſement. 
The Xdefly, which ſprings from the Knoy. 
”” ledgeot our immortal Condition, and conſe. 
bs quently of our Situation above the Sphere 
of that Efteem, which ties aud" confines us 
to temporal Things, has a much greater 
Forcc and Elevation : It ſeems almoſt m- 
different to Praiſe and Diſ-praiſe, and 1s 
ready to put 'em 1n an equal Ballance ; and 
makes us Eſteem and Value none but thoſe 
Things which relate to this grand Erernity; 
which 1s the Rule, whereby we meaſure the 
Price and Worth of all other Things : And 
as we ſee, that Perſons very Eminent, y 
who 
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who are ſo at leaſt in their own Concets, 
ſeem more capable of Modefly than others ; 
becauſe their real, or imaginary Elevation 
and Advancement, places 'em above the Sen- 
t1ments of the Vulgar ſort : So may we more 
truly ſay, That One well inſtructed by the 
diſtin Ideas of Nature, and the Promiles of 
Religion , concerning the lofry Yeltinies of 
Man, has no great Temptation to be tran- 
ſported and dazzled, at what Degree ſoever 
of Proſperity, and temporal Glory he hnds 
himſelf Advancd. 

To this I add, That Flumiity, which 1s 
the very Soul of Modeſty, and all the other 
Vertues, cannot proceed from any other 
Source, than a ſente of our Natural Excel. 
kncy. Whilſt you make light of, Man, as 
Man, you can Eſteem only thoſe weak and 
mean Advantages, which make the Difler- 
ence of Conditions, and the Diſtin&ion of 
Perſons; and conſequently, cannot but con- 
temn and deſpiſe thoſe, who fail of theſe 
Advantages ; deal with 'em DifreſpeQtully, 
prefer ycur ſelves before 'em, and Advance, 
as 1t were, above their Lowneſs, which 1s 
the molt dangerous Chara&ter of Pride : But 
if you are perſwaded, that Man is the _ 
cipal Thing, which deſerves Eltcem 1n Man, 
you'll reſpe&t in your Nerghboar, whatever 15 
common to him with you : And tho' the 
Order of Society, which 1s that of GOD 
Flmſelf, eſtabliſhing a mutual Subordina- 
D4 tion 
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tion, aſſures you of his' Submiſlion, and ey. 
ternal Homages, yet will you have for him 


an inward Reſpect and Veneration, as he oy 
hath for you; and diſcover thro' theſe nar. ſtr 
row Dependances, which make you his Supe. 5 
Tiour, an Original and Eternal Grandeur, - 
which renders him your Equal -in that, us 
which you look upon, as the molt eſtimable " 


Part of your Nature. | 

Then indeed we may conceive Man to be 
moderate, in the Abundance of temporal I : 
Goods, conſtant in Adverſity, and magnani. ſW '* 
mous 1n all Conditions ; tho' the Afodera. 
Zion, which Worldlings make a ſhow of, in 
the higheſt Elevations of Earthly Pageantry 
be but a ſecret Deſire of ſeeming Greater, 
than thoſe things which raiſe 'em : The 
Moderation, of the immortal Man, 1s purely 
a Senſe of his own Excellency, which truly 
raiſes him above all thoſe things that ſeem'd 
capable of raiſing and advancing him. Tu YI . 
the Property of Priae to diſguiſe at ſelf, that II * 
1t may hide the Diſproportion betwixt what 
a Man 1s, and what le believes 1s 1n the 
World. Piety, which looks on thoſe things 
as Atomes, which ſeem like valt Colo//us's 1n 
the World's Eye, need but bear it felt up 1n 
.. the Height of 1ts natural Situation, to ſee 
under 1ts Feet the vain Pomp of Humane 
Grandeur ; and the equally vain Multplicity 
0: Diſgraces and Calamities, which, like a 


Whiul-wiad, agitate and toſs this L_—_ of 
Clay, 
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Clay , and reverſe theſe Tabernacles of 
Dult. The Worldling can put on an affect- 
ed Conſlancy, to make People think him 
{tronger than Adverſlity; and that this For- 
titude places him above the reach of bad 
Fortune : This Sentiment becomes not 2 
Man that includes all his Remedies in 7 we ; 
but is fatly. plac'd in his Breaſt, who finds 
himſelt made for Zrernity : without a 
counterfeit and feign'd Magnanimity, Na- 
ture and Religion do ſuthciently raiſehim 
for making him patient under all Aﬀicti- 
ons, and conſtant without Aﬀectation. 

Such a Man can fill, and adequately an- 
{wer, the Idea and Mod*l of the higheſt Va- 
lr, when his Vocation calls him to expoſe 
11s Perſon to the Dangers of War; and to 
let Men ſee what they never yer ſaw in the 
World, A Man valiant by Reaſon, aud ſtout 
witzout external Cultivation and Diſcipline 
His Fortitude will not owe 1ts Force to Stu» 
pidity, which hinders ham from reflecting 
on what he does ; nor to Example, which 
vbliges him to follow 1n Danger, the Steps 
of other Men ; nor ta-Worldly Concerns, 
vhich bid him not fliach and give Ground, 
where FZongur calls ; nor laſtly, to an heapot 
Conliderations, whch may ſerve as a Veil to 
mnder him from ſeeing the 1mpendent 


Danger : The immortal May expoſes himſelt 


to Death, becauſe he very well knows that 


he cannot Dye. 
| ” D + - , The 
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The World cannot produce -One Heroes 
fince all its brave Men are ether feartul of 
Death,or owe their Intrepidneſs to thetr own 
Infirmity : Thinking to be Valiant, they 
ceaſe to be Men ; and going to look Death in 
the Face, they loſe the Sight of themſelves; 
but the 1mmortal Man expoſes himſelf, be. 
cauſe he underſtands and knows himſelf, 

Tho' we cannot fhnd a true Heroe in the 
World, yet we cannot but love thoſe why 
appear co be ſuch : FMHero;/m in that Man's 
Principles, who includes all his Hopes in the 
World, 1s a meer Extravagance; yet we can- 
not chooſe but admire thoſe Perſons who 
bear this Character : This undoubtedly pro- 
ceeds frem a Senſe of our Grandeur and bi 
nity, which teaches us confuſedly, and wich 
out the adnuſlion of Reaſon to theſe Myſte. 
ries of theHeart, that Han 1s above all. We 
are inwardly pleas'd and delighted to ſee 
Fellow quarrelling with Fare and Fortune; 
we love to ſee him rais'd above Dangers by 
his Valour, and above all Applauſe by his 
Modeſty : we would have nothing ſhake his 
Stoutneſs and Courage, and tho' we cannot 
bear, that his Pride ſhould deſpiſe us, yet we 
love he ſhould deſpiſe all the Injurics of the 
Elements, the Perſecution of Men; and ſhew 
himſelf greater than all thoſe Things ,which 
ſeem'd capable of pulling down his Creſt. 
Conftancy ſuits not with a periſhing Man; 
but agrees with, I know not what, or” 
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Senſe of our Grandeur, which finds nothing 
co0 Great for 1ts vaſt Capacity, 

Hence undoubtedly ſprung that Idea of 
a Wiſe' Man, which the Szorcks vainly en- 
deavour'd to an{wer ; For truly their Para- 
doxes in the Principles of One, who believes 
not an Eternity, are highly Extravagant ; 
yet however Extravagant they may be, they 
excite a kind of Admiration in our Hearr, 
which we uſe not to have at Things purel 
impollible. We ſhould laugh at that Man's 
Folly, who ſhould fancy he had #/mgs to fly 
with ; and indeed the Notion of a Sage, who 
pretends he 1s rais'd above all adverſe E- 
vents, and yet caſts not his Eye beyond the 
| 1mits of Afortality, 1s no lels unreaſonable 
and ſenſeleſs; yer we find in this Senti- 
ment, ſomething not altogether diſpleaſing, 
which our Soul inſenſibly admires : This 
undoubtedly proceeds purely from this 
Cauſe, That theſe Paradoxes agree, and ſuit 
with a confus'd Senſe of our natural Dp- 
s:/y; which forfakes us not, tho ut be uſu- 
ally unknown. 

(his Senſe 1s diſguisd and hidden, 1n 
the mudſt of the apparent /nfirmities, and 
Paſeneſs of our Nature, as Diamonds are 1n 
the Entra1ls of the Earth,mingled with Dire 
or Droſs; and as theſe mult be purify'd and 
cleanſed to give 'em their native Luſtre and 


Brightneſs,and to knowtheirValue or Worth: 


ſo 18 it neceſſary to purify this Senſe, of out 
natu- 
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natural Excellency, by the Ideas of Religion, 
that we may ſee its Beauty and Perfection. 

The Chr;/tian mantains theſe Paradoxes, 
and fills the prodigious Vacuity of theſe 
Maximes': All of 'em become reaſonable 
upon the Principle of /21mortality, provided 
they be rightly underſtood. 

If they tell us the //7/e Man is without 
Paſſion, we ſhall find, that this CharaQter 
ſuits with the Immortal Man; provided, 
that by Pallion you mean the Alteration, 
which uſually attends the Pallions, as theſe 
Philoſophers, ſcem to have done : For how 
can a Man that 1s made for Eternity, if tte 
att conformably to the exact and true Know- 
ledge, he ought to haye of himſelf, be very 
much embaraſs'd and perplex'd, with\ Cares 
and Paſſions, which wholly relate to 7 me? 
} Plac'd, as it were, upon a lofty Mountain, 

he hears, wath a Gene and undiſturb'd 


Aind, the Wind blow ; the Thunder roar, 


and Regard, with a generous Indifferency, 
* the Goods and Ewils 6. this-Life, 'tis becauſe 
they are too 1gnorant of their immortal Con- 
dition ; whereof even Nature gives 'em an 
obſcure Glimpſe, and a confus'd Informa- 
tion : Or, becauſe they can't keep up in that 


'em. All this fhews, that there is no com- 
pleat iſe Han ; yet this does not hinder 
us 


and the Lightning Clouds burſt under his. 
Feet : If tew Men enjoy this Tranquillity 


lofty Situation, to which Religion adyauc'd: 
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us from concluding, that 'tis theCharaQer of a 
Wiſe Man,to live withoutAlteration ; & that 
we find thisCharatter more or leſs perte&,ac- 
cordingas a Man remembers what binklſix. 

It the 7/e Man ought to be ſufficient ta 
himſelf, may we not very well apply this I- 
dea to the /mmortal Man ; who cannot per- 
cieve his true, Condition of coming from, 
and returning to God, without being aſſur'd, 
That Worldly Objects, which hinder him 
from peg. his true Original and End, 
are far from fatis\ying his Wants ? For this 
Maxim muſt not be underſtood, in a Senſe 
excluſive of God ; without whom we -are 
Nothing atall : But in a Senſe exclufive of 
the World; without which, 'tis- true, we 
both are, and are Kappy. I confeſs that he, 
who has fix'd all his Delires upon Earthly 
ObjeQs,can't live withoutCompany and Con- 
verſation 3 without that, he 1s plung'd in 
the Ideas of the Miſery and Vanity of all 
temporal Things : He cagnot Live, unleſs 
he be diverted -- the TRovghts of Death ; 
he cannot Dye,. unleſs he ſee thole Perſons, 
who ſtil] burſy him with the Thoughts of 
Life : His Proſperity and Fortune become 
inſupportable, unleſs thoſe Perſons have a 
ſhare with him, who divert his Mind ; hin- 
der it from thinking of the fatal Neceſ/uy 
that's impos'd upon him,of ſeeing it ſpeedily 
come to a Period. A weak and lilly Creature, 


that ſtumbles jato a Precipice, and to retard 
1tS 
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ics Fall for a Moment, lays hold of any thing 
It can catch by ; but he's ſurpriz'd ne” 
falling down, maugre thele vain Supportz, 
into the inevitable Abyſs, which he lces be. St 
fore him. The /mmor tal Man has nonced B T 
of making theſe Diſguiſements, 1n order to | D 
obtain Conſolation and Comfort, and keep © G 
the Poſleſlion of himſelf : He afhxes, even Þ v 
to Zieath, an Idea of Glory and Excellency; WW » 
which makes him look upon all that with = k 
Anger and Vexation, which divects his t] 
Thoughts from this Object : He's nev#r bet. | L 
ter pleas'd than when he conſiders the glo. | 't 
rious Condition of his Soul, The Farragoe il 5 
of temporal Goods, ſeemsto him like an Heap t 
of Duſt thrown into his Eyes, to hinder him I 
from the Enjoyment of his own PerteQions; | 
whatſoever diverts,and pleaſes theHeart and ( 
Mind of other Men, 1s a Burthen to him ; be. | 
cauſe it keeps him from meditating, and 
thinking of his real Fapprueſs. This Para- 
dox therefore 1s not at all Extravagant 1n | 
the Mind of that Man, who knows and loves 
himſelf as he ought; 1f it fail of Truth, 
this 1s to be imputed to our Weakneſs and [n- 
firmity, andnothing but our Error and Folly 
do render it Unreaſonable and Senſcleſs, 

Let the HYiſe Man command and govern 
the Stars, be rais'd above Fate, and more 
happy and perfe&t than Jupiter himſelf ; 
theſe Expreſſions are ſo much the more Ex- 
cellive, as they ſeem Impious and wa > 
ed, 
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ed; but we may put a favourable Con- 
{truſtion upon them: And certainly if the 
\mmortal Man be faid to be rais'd —_ the - 
Stars, above the Concatenation of natural 
Things, and thoſe Feroes, who, after their 
Death, were ſet up for Gods ; or, even thoſe 
Gods, ſo much like weak and finful Men, 
which Paganiſm 1nvented, 'tis no more than 
what is true. ,We know tE2 Stars, tho' they 
know not us ;-we owe them Nothing, but 
they are beholding to us for the glittering 
Luſtre of their Perfe&ions : And, Conte ſay, 
tis more Natural, that they ſhould be 1n a 
State of Dependance upon ns, than we upon 
them ; and tho' 1t pleas'd the Author of 
Nature, that they ſhould make a neceſſary 
[mpreſlion upon us ; yet 'tis not 1 their 


. Glory, but owr Adyantage, that he eſtabliſh'd 


this Order 1n the Univerſe. The Sun rules 
over the Day, and the oor the Night ; but 
God alone rules over Man : And his Preroga- 
tives are excellently confirm'd by Religion, 
when 1t teaches us, That God made him 
Maſter over the Works of his Hands, and 
Amg of the viſible World. 1f Fate be a Con- 
nection of external OQbjets, and ſecond Cau- 
ſes, it can have no power over Man ; becauſe 
theſe Obje&s periſh and come to an End, 
but Man does not. If Zupiter be a God, 
guilty of Ambition, Injuſtice and Intemper- 
ance, the Idea of this pretended Drvinzty 1s 


much more ignoble and wnferior thanthat ofa 
Man ; 
I 
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Man; whom the ſenſe of hisTmmortalityand 
the Grace of God, elevate and raiſe far above 
Pride, Intereſt, and the Pleaſures of this Life. 
The immortal Maa 1s as invincible as the 
Stoicks Sage was repreſented to be. How 
ſhould his Courage be pull'd down, to whom 
the Dangers of this Late, ſeem no Dangers 
atall ; nor the Miſeries of. this World, real 
Mifſerics ? | 
But the HY%r/dling cannot chooſe but he 
weak and cowardly ; his Inficmity appears 
even thro' thoſe outward ſhews of Magna- 
nimity and nag z Which he affedts, 
meerly to dazzle the Eyes of his SpeQators, 
and Admirers ; and that he may reap'this 
miierable Satisfaction, of making 1t be ſaid, 
"That hawatted his Part very wel upon the 
Theatre of Humane Life ; which 1s the 
whole Reward of this ater of the World; 
who took ſo much Pains to raiſe himſclf 
bove the common Level of Mankind. The 
World can't give us an Inſtance of a (tedfaſt 


Conſtancy « The Courage and Reſolution of 


Fteroes 1s but a machinal Vertue, which 1s 
defeated and vanquiſh'd by the Diſorder of 
the leaſt Spring. H 

the Gods and Fortune, in the mid{t of Dan 


 -+ gers, at the Head of Armies, trembles at the 


Thoughts of Dying in his Bed : He dard a 


Death, accompany'd with Noiſe and , T4" 
mult ; but cannot away with the Proſpe&tof 
a quiet and peaccable Departure, 'The Ph 


lefepher, 


« that ſo prondly dety'd | 


} 
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:ſapher, that hugg'd himſelf, and rejoyc'd at 
ſuffering a Thouſand illuſtrious Misfortunes 
and famous Diſaſters, cheer'd up and folac'd 
by their Approbation, who admir'd his 
Conſtancy ; yet conceives a kind of Deſpair, 
when reduc'd to Adver/ity, in a private Cor- 
ner : But tho' the Worldling be neceſſarily 
weak and cow-hearted, the 1mmortal Man 
can hardly ayoid the Charatter of Conſlancy 
and Yalour ; all the Infarmity he has, .pro- 
ceeds meerly from the Regards and Opini- 
ans of Men, and temporal Society ; which 
make the whole Strength and Courage of 
the Heroes of the Age. He's troubled to ſee 
People crying about him ; the ſympathiting 
of Others, with his pretended Miſery, caſts 
him down, and calls him back, as 1t were, 
irom Heaven, to theſe gloomy Regions : In 
Solitude and Retirement, he finds himſelf 
2dvanc'd above outward Accidents, and the 
Opinions of Men ; he can freely ſay, what 
a confus'd Notion of Man's Excellency , 
caus'd a Heathen Poet to utter : 


St fraftus illabatur Orbis, 
{mpavidum ferient Rum. 


_ And may ery out with Him, whom Re- 
ligion had much hetter inſtrufted : #ho 
ſhall ſeparate me from the Love of Chriſt ? 
9Vall Oppre/ſion or Anguiſh ? O Death, where 
is thy Sting ? O Grave, where is thy Yitory ? 
He that thinks to get above Diſgraces _ 
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Adverlity, by ſtanding upon” other Men), 
Heads, 1s miſtaken : He mult return back ;. 
gain, by the way that he came, to find what 
he hitherto 1n vain ſearch'd after. *'Tis not 
Pride, that with its forc'd Diltinftions and 
eternal Conſtraints, can render him ſtedfaſ} 
and conſtant ; but Fiumihiiy muſt do this, 
by reducing him to that natural Equality of 
Perte&tion and Excellency, which 1s com. 
mon to all Mankind ; who have the ſame 
Original and End of coming from God, and 
returning to God. : 
But it our Comfort and Elevation he 
grounded in the Senſe of our /mmortality, 
'tis from thence likewile, that our real $4 
tisfaQtion and Contentment proceeds. 

Qur - Heart 1s a kind of devouring Fire 

which mounts up higher and higher, a 
never ſays, 'tis Enough : Give it all it can 
reaſonably ask, 'tw1ill but ſtill form new De- 
fices ; if it be Maſter of the Univerſe, 'twall 
either, like Alexander, Wiſh for new World: 
to Conquer ; or will grow out of Concelt 
with its proper Grandeur, like thoſe Roman 
Emperours, who, when come to be Lords 
and Maſters of Mankind, diſ-reliſh and nau- 
ſeate their Puiſlance and Greatneſs : findan 
 extream Diſproportion betwixt the Good 
they have obtain'd, and the Ardour where- 
with they deſir'd it. Tho' Maſters of other 
Men's Fortune, they are not content with 
their Own ; they miſs of the Pellned of 
their 
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their expefted Satisfaftion, Tiberius had 
need be an Emperour, to go and Cloitſter 
up himſelf in the Iſle of Capree ; and take 
full Draughts of thoſe infamous Pleaſures, 
whoſe Ragoo conliſts 1n ſingularity and ex- 
ceſs of Crime ! His being imply a Man, 
without the Charater of Emperour, was 
ſufficient for this : Nay, he need not be a 
Man to entitle him to this ; he mult put off 
Humanity, and by a monſtrous Debauchery, 
deſcend even below the Condition of ZBeafts : 
But the Reaſon of it is, Becauſe thoſe Ex- 
celles of Pleaſure, were the Deſpair of Am- 
bition- He was forc'd to deſcend fo low, 
becauſe he ſaw no poſlibility of riſing higher 
than he was: Fer the Heart of Man can 
never reſt, Theſe famous Deboches had 
always a Fancy, That Fappimeſs conſiſted 
in outwardGrandeur; when they are mount- 
ed to the height of that, they preſently dif- 
abuſe themſelves, and ſee their Errour : 
Then, like the Conqueror of the Per/tans, 
They believe that another kind of Great- 
nels 1s requir'd to make a Man Happy ; or 
weary'd with the Fatigues of Grandeur and 
Sate,they betake themſelves to the Fruition 
of Pleaſure : They endeavour to repair the 
Time they have loſt, and to regain, jy Amen 
gularity,what they loſe in Duration ; in 
a while they become more out of Conceit 
with Pleaſure than Greatneſs, and Ambition 


calls 'em back to their former State ; as ap- 
pears 
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ars in the Caſe of Tiberius, who after 

aving given vp the Empire to his Favorite, 
that he might with more Quiet and Tran. 
quillity taſt the Exceſs of Senſuality, is at 
length tempted to quit his Pleaſures fo the 
ſake of the Empire , the Cares of which he 
again finds fault with, after the Death of 
Sejafius ; being as much diſcontented at 
Rome, as he was at Capree, always having an 
inſatiable and reſtleſs Heart. | | 

This Pi&ture repreſents the Heart,” not 
only-of 7iberiu., but of all Mankind ; who 
are 1na perpetual, and, as 1t were, neceſlary 
Tofling and Agitation, whillt ghey fix them. 
{elves upon Worldly Objects.” God has en- 
du'd Man with a proportionable to 
his /mmorzality ; Namely, an infinite Capa- 
city. 'Tis therefore 1mpolſible he ſhould 
be ſatisfy'd with corruptible and tranſito 
Goods ; what 1s finite can by no means 
him: But perſwade him once of his Immor.* 
tality, and give him Goods Eternal,like him- 
ſelf, and you'll preſently ſee him contented 
and fatisfy'd. Having endeavour'd to know . 
the Nature, Duties, and the moſt powerful 
Motives, or moral Force, which naturally 
determine the Heart of Man, 'twill not be 
amiſs, in the next place, to paſs to the Con- 
fideration of his /rregularities ; the Spring 
of which we ſhall conſider firſt, in order to 
know the Rivulets that flow from it. 


| The End of the Firſt Part. 
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wel The SECOND PART, 

Where we Enquire attcr the 
a Source of our Corruprion , 
anF and Treat of Se/f-/ove, of the 
Force of its Applications, 
the Extent of its Aﬀections, 
and Irregularities in General 
and in Particular. 
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Where we Enquire after the Source of our 
Corruption, by handling the Firſt of our 
Facultees, which is the Underſtanding, 


1 Dan't take the common School-Dytin- 


(716 of Underſtanding and W1ll, Mind 

and Heart, Reaſon and Appetite, to be 
proper for di{entangling and clearing our 
Ideas ; but we mult be forc'd to follow this 
tyo much receiv'd Cuſtome : We call Under- 
itanding, Mind, or Reaſon, the Soul, as it 
knows ; that 1s, as 1t conceives, Judges, rea- 
tons, remembers, refle&s and methodizes 1ts 


Knows- 
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Knowledge. We term Heart, Will, or Ap 

etite, the Soul, as 1t has the Aﬀettions of 
De Hatred, Deſire, F car, J0Y, Hope, De. 
ſpar, or any other of the Paſlions. I think 
we ſhall not be much out of the Way, if 
we define the Mind, zhe Soul as it know: ; 
and the Heart, the Soul as 1t loves : For a 
Conceptions, Judgments, and Diſcourſes,are 
but different Modes of Knowledge, fo 'tis 
certain that Deſire, Fear, Hope, and 1n gene. 
ral all other AﬀeCtions, are only Modeg or 
different Manners of Love; but this 1s not 
to be 1nſiſted upon at preſent. 

Our Buſineſs here 15 to know, Whether 
the Original Source of our Corruption , be 
in the 1Mrnd, or in the Heart : Whether the 
hrit Spring of our Zvi, be 1n the Know. 
ledge of our Sul, or 1n 1ts AﬀeCtions. We 
anſwer, That *tis not in the Mind , becauſe 
then the Mind would have been order'd to 
condutt and regulate at ſelf, y the DiQates 
of the Heart ; whereas we ice the Heart 
has been order'd to regulate it ſelf by the 
Mind. For 'twould be vunreafovable, that 
what 15 leſs Corrupted, ſhould be guided by 
that which is more irregular and oy > 
and that the Source of our Corruption,ſhould 
be the Rule of our Condutt : and 1ndeed were 
it ſo, A Man would not be oblig'd to ſteer and 
gue? himſelf by his Reaſon, 'till he ſhould 

ave been afſur'd, that God had extraordi- 


narily enlightned him ; and-he muſt wait 


for 
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for an £nthu/taſm, and immediate Inſpira- 
tion, before he could have Right to a@ in 
the Quality of a Rational Creature. 

Alto the Holy Scripture always attributes 
the Offuſcation, and Darkneſs of the Mind, 
t0 the evil AﬀeCtions of the Heart : /f our 
Geſpel be hidden, ſays St. Panl, 'tis hidden to 
them that periſh, whaſe Unaerflanaings the 
Gd of this Age has blinded. 'Tis eaſy tocon- 
ceive, That by the God of this Age, he means 
the Demon of Concupiſcence : And upon 
:lmolt the like Account, our Saviour ſaid to 
the Jewsy How can ye believe, ſeemg that ye 
ſeek, for Glory one of another ? 


. Certainly, were the Mind the Original 


of our Depravation, *twould always, and in 
ill Circumſtances, have its natural Obſcura- 
tion and Darkneſs ; 'twould be as blind in 
the Study of the Sczences, as of Religion, and 
twovld {ucceed no better in knowing ſuch 
Objets, as are indifferent to 1t, than thole, 
which intereſs and concern it. When an 
Eye is cover'd with a Web, or clos'd up by 
an Obſtrution, ?tis not in a Condition to lec 
one Obje&, more than another ; but when 
its Darkneſs proceeds from the Obſtacle of 
Clouds. Fog, or any exterior Veil, tis caſter 
lor 1t to perceive diltant Qbreas, and "twill 
lee very clearly when the extrancous Im- 
pediment 1s remoy'd, without receiving any 
Change or Alteration 1n it ſelf. So fay we, 
il the Cnderflanding were in ut tell Rs. 

TALLY 
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rally darken'd, twould be as liable to Error, 


in 1ts curious and needleſs Enquiries, as 'tis 
in thoſe which import and concern it; for 
its Darkneſs would be Uniform, and always 
the ſame : But becauſe *tis cover'd only with 
Fogs and Miſts, which riſe from the Seat of 


the Aﬀetioms, no Wonder if its Ob(curg 


tion-ends, ſo ſoon as the Heat of Paſſion 
ccaſes. 

This 1s a common Matter of Fa& + One 
that has a Rehtitnde of Mind, and Exadtneſ 
of admirable Reaſon, for apprehending what 
' 15 molt abitruſe, and 1ntricate 1n the Srien. 
ces ; who knows when to doubt and ſulpend 
his Allent to things that are Dubious ; to 
aflirm true Things, and deny Falle ; to hare 
a {imple Opinion of probable Thangs, toe. 
monſtrate_thoſe that are Certain, who will 
not miſtake True for Falſe, nor one Degree 
of Truth for another ; will no ſooner have 
a Point of Zntereft to manage, but his former 
ReCtitude of Mind forſakes him ; his Reaſon 


* bends to the Humour of his Deſires, and, 


Evidence 1s confounded with Utility and 
Profit. Whence praceeds this Darkneſs? 
From the Objetts ? No, For theſe Objedts ae 
| Ealier and. clearer, than thoſe of the ſublime 
and lofty Scrences, which he ſo well-pene- 
trated and underſtood. Ts it from any natu- 
ral Defe&t of the Mind? No, From this 
much leſs than the other ;- That has reaſon'd 
perfeAly well touching Matters of Specuue- 

| "{I0#; 
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tion ; and put it ro Diſcourie of ſecular Con+ 
cerns, provided they be not its own, but a- 
nother Man's, "twill reaſon about 'em with 
the ſame ExaQtneſs. 

But if after you have carricd the 2/;nd of 
this Man, from the ObjeRts of the Scrences, to 
the Affairs of Life, you call it again from 
thence, to the Confideration of the Truths 
of Religion, you'll perhaps find his Mind 
yet more obnox1ous to Falſhood and Ilfult- 
ons: Becauſe a greater Interelt, does alſo 
produce a greater Errour. Such a Paſſion as 
Intereſt , 1s of very great Prevalence and 
Force, 1n obſcuring * Light of Reaſon , 
but yet thoſe Paſſions, which direAly oppoſe 
Reaſon, are more.capable of producing this 
ll Effet: For, 'tis not, as Men commonly 
imagine, the Degree of Darkneſs, which 1s 
originally in the Underſtanding, that cauſes 
the Number of our Paſſions ; but 'tis the 
Number and Vehemency of the Pallions , 
that cauſe this Degree of Darkneſs in our 
Underſtanding. 

But were the Under/landing originally 
Darken'd, it would not be remedied, unlets 
by a new and extraordinary Infuſion ol 
Light, which is contrary to Expertence : 
For the Underſtanding of a Snner, that be- 
takes himſelf to a ſtrift Repentance for bis 
Tranſgreſſions, is not fill'd with other Ideas 
and' Knowledge, than he had before : 1 


mean, according to the ordinary Courſe of 
FE Things, 
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Things. A Man indeed,after his Converſion, 
has the Ideas of God, Salvation and Eternity, 
he's convinc'd of his own Mortality, and the 
Frailty of Humane Things : He looks upon 
Piety, as a moſt proper Means, for procurin 
-Repoſe and Tranquillity in Life ; Conſula. 
tion and Comfort in Death, and a Glorious 
ReſurreQion fromthe Grave, But yet he was 
fully perſwaded, of all theſc Truths, before 
his Repentance : (For I ſuppoſe he $inn'd 
not 1n Incredulity.) Wherefore he cannot 
be faid, to have acquir'd any new Knoy. 
ledge; but to have tranicrib'd that Know. 
ledge into Practice, which before was meer: 


ly Speculative. And our Saviour does partly - 


reſtify this, 1n declaring to his Enemnes, 
That the Degree of their Anowledge, aggra- 
vated their Blame. Indeed the want of Light 
excuſes a Man from the Faults he commuts, 
when this Privation 1s —— and vo- 
luntary: For 1s any One to be blam'd, for 
not ſeeing that which 'twas 1mpollible for 
him to ſee? Nor can we excuſe $599 whole 
Blindneſs we ſuppoſe to be voluntary, and 
willtul. He that 13 deceiv d and mallaka by 
reaſon of the Fcart, and not thro' any na 
tural want of Light, fees and not fees: He 
has Anzowledee enough to perceive, that he 
follows not his own Light ; and this ſeems 
the only Means of reconciling two Exprelli- 
ons ofthe Holy S$cr1Þpture, which appear very 


Contradictory : For one while it accuſes the 
$1 
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0n, (Ser of Ignorance, Folly, Stupidity, Blind- 
ty, Wpels, of walking in Darkneſs, of not know- 
he ng what he does ; another while at blames 
on Wim for Sinning againſt his own Light; tor 
ng Weliſtiog che Truth which enlightens him ; 
la- Wor being condema'd by his own Thoughts, 
us Wind reprehended by his Conſcience. All 
as Wiheſe Expreſſions are true, and only ſcem to 
re be oppolite : The S7ner does both lee, and 
'd Mot fee : He lees by the Under/tanding, which 
od hath given him, capable of knowing and 
making ufe of the Truth; he 1s Blind, and 
loes not lee, by his F/earr, which evaporates 
und ſends up, to the Seat of the Superior Fa- 


ly Weultics of the Soul, continual F umes and 
s, FC/ouds, which obnubilate and darken the 
a YUnaer landing. 

it | { am not ignorant, that the Sc/0/s ule to 
s, make a Diſtinction, berwixt two forts of 
>» Winowledge or Light, that they may ſolve 
r bis Difficulty : 442. Specu/ative and 7 ac7r- 


a/; they draw this Defination trom their 
e Wriects : Speculatzve Light, which goes no 
d Wartiier than hmple Contemplarion, does but 
y (oats it were,in the Under/landing ; V here- 
- 5, what they call Pra&rcal Anowleage, does 
e Fat ſtop at the Mind, but takes a Jarther 

Y\.icent, down into the Zrart ; @410S the 

V:1], makes it (felt Miſtreſs df the Attections, 
» (nd inclines vs to Practice, whatiocver it 
rders and appoints : But 1t mult needs be 
wa'd, that this Diſtin&tion leads vs not Jar 
. | O- 1'1 
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in the Diſcovery of Things ; ſeeing it in. 
ports no more than this, That we have ſone 
Anowledpe that 1s operative and uſeful, and 
other that is dead and inefficac1ous. 

If we look OY into this Point, ve 
ſhall find, That Knowledge 13 ordinarily ei. 
ther Speculatrve, or Prattical, according ag it 
concerns, or not concerns our Heart. When 
we conſider Truth, in the Sciences, we have 
uſually no more than a Speculative Know. 
ledge of 1t; but conſidering it 1n the Objeds 
which intereſt and concern us, as 1n the Af. 
fairs of civil Life, or Points of Religion, we 
hate 1t, or love it, according as 't1s agree. 
able, or diſagreeable ; and it determines us 
to Action, or Averlation, according as 1t 
bears one, or t'other of theſe Charaters: 
Hence you ſee, that the Prattical Truth of 
the School-men 1s that, which has ſome Force 
and Efficacy ; but Truth draws its whole 
Force from the Heart.” 

The Caſe 1s much the ſame, with the Light 
of the Under/lanaing, as with that we behold 
in Nature: It en/ightens all thangs, but o 
1t ſelf moyes not any thing : It has Luſtre 
and Brightneſs, but no Strength; It cancon- 
duct and guide, but not ſupport and hold; 
up. When none but Reaſon ſpeaks, we ſhall 
look upon its Deciſions as meer Dreams, 2» 
dry and barren Truths, which are good for 
nothing, but to be plung'd into Oblivion; 
we ſhall look npon-'em as the p—_ 

un- 


""Y 
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im. YCouncels of a Pedant, that wearies and vexes 


De 1's with unſeaſonable Advices. Were Men de- .'8 


andtcrmin'd in their Aftions by Reaſon, Philoſ0- 8 
bers would be more prevalent, 1n Perſwa- ) 

wel ing, than Orators : For the former have a 1 

66M jult and exact Reaſon, a ſevere Judgment, ' 


$i: which weighs, and examines, and makes juſt 
hen Compariſons of all gry of whereas the lat- 
well ter do often abound in Fiftions, Lies, Fi- 
mw. gures, which would be but pompous and 
q MF iplendid Impoſtures, did not Necellity it elf 
if jultify theſe Excefles of Speech ; and were 
wel] not Men agree'd in mitigating and allaying 
ee MW the: ſignification : But becaute they are de- 
v; Y termin'd by their F/fr1ons, 1t falls out quite 
it contrary to Reaſon, that Orazcurs are com- 
;: | monly much more { ucceſsful, in Perſwading, 
of than whe xls : 'Tis becauſe the Soul 
ce © does not balance, and weigh the Reaſons, < 
le © but its own Intereſts; and conſtders not the 
Light, but its own Utility and Advantage. 
Good attrafts our Love, Evil our Averliion; 
pure Reaſon does neither of theſe, but only 
as it repreſents the Objetts to us: And here, 
by the By, we may ſee the Errour of thoſe, 
who place Man's Free-1w:// in the indifter- 
;Þ ency of his Soel, to purſue, or not purſue 
1} the Good which 1s preſented to 1t. Certain- 
+0 !y this Indifferency is no where elſe, but in 
of the /magination ; 'tis not in the Objetts : ) 
| Good 1s not indifferent to its being Good, in 
| nor 1s Evil indifferent to its. being Evil ; *1 
EK 3 nor 
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aor 1$1t inthe Peaſon, for this 15s not free 
to aflent to that which feems Falſe, nor tg 
reje&t what 15 True : Tis not indifferen: 
to judge, that, what it apprehends to be F, 
vil, 1s Good ; nor that, what ſeems Good, is 
Fv1il. The Soul 1s not indifferent to love or 
hate, what 1t apprehends as good and agree. 
able; for if ſo, 'twould be indifferent to loye 
or hate at ſelf, which 2s againft Nature, 


— 


C HiA'P. IM. 


Where we continue to ſbew, that the Source 
of our Corruption, 4s not in the Un 
deritanding. 


N favitg, That the Corruption of the Us. 
aer/tanaing, proceeds from the Will, we 
don't mean, that all our Ignorances and Fr. 
rours, without exception, are dertv'd from 
our AﬀeCtions : For as to the former of thele, 
certainly ali Kinds of Ignorance, ars not'to 
be look'd upon as Defe&ts: *'T1s not the Pro- 
perty of Men, or Anrels ; or in General any 
Creature, how Pertect ſoever,to he Omniſct- 
ent : 'This is the Character of the Supreen 
Beg, and infinite Cnder/tauding, which go- 
verns and rules the Univerſe. In General, 


we ſhould not make any matter of that Igno-' 


rance, which proceeds from either of theſe 
Reaſons, That our Nature 1s too finite and 


—— Ih 
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limited, and the Objelt too ſublime ; or, 
from the ſhortneſs of our Liſe, which will 
not permit us to attain the Knowledge of all 
Things, xc. For Mortality 1s not a Crime 
toour Yeay, nor 1s our So to be blam'd for 
not being /nfintte. | 
Neither the Ignorance of the Myſteries of 
NAature, nor of the Secrets of Providence, 
can be look'd upon as the Corruption ot 
the naer/tanding. Jeſus Chri/t was the Mo- 
d:land Patrern of Perfection, and yet az 
Man, He had not the Knowledge of all 
Things, lor He was 1gnorant of the Day of 
Jud ment, The Ignorance of our Duties, 
of our $1ns, and of the Benehics wee have rc- 
ceiv'd, 1s that, which makes the Corruption 
of our UnderFanding ; this Ignorance pro- 
ceeds not from want of Light, and can bear 
no Apology.or' Juſtification ; nor are ſpecu- 
lative Errours to be thought Vices of the 
Under/tanding : So far are they from at, that 
they have often remain'd 1n Souls, which 
G OD had enlighten'd by His. Reve/a/ton , 
atter an immediate and extraordinary man» 
ner: For 1t does not appear, that either 
Iejes, or any of the Prophets, had other I- 
deas of the Sun, Stars, Earth, &c. than what 
were obvious to the Vulgar ſort ; and in- 
deed, 'twas not requiſite, that GOD ſhould 
make thoſe Men Phrloſophers, by his Reve- 
lation, whom He deſign'd for the Inſtruction 
ol the moſt {imple and illiterate Peclons. 
E 4 Its 
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[ts no matter, tho' the Yu{zars are mil. 
taken, in apprehending the Stars like Flam. 


_ But 'ti1s agreat exorbitance and ex. fl 
cell 


ive Fault for thoſe Sages, who hare 
{uch exat Ideas of the Magnitude of the 
Heavenly Bodies, yet to look upon Eternity, 
G © D, and Religion, as but ſo many Point, 
or rather ſo many Shadows and remote Ap. 
pearances. Our Reaſon may be enlighten, 
tho' at has the former Prejudice ; but if it 
has the latter, it muſt needs be blind. 

Bur 'tis very eaſy to juſtify the Mind, and 
to make it appear, that ts not the'original 
Fountain of our Corruption , by examining 
its different ways and manners of Knowing: 
For, to begin with the ſimple Conception; 
of our Underſtanding; no Mea in our Soul 
1s Evil as ſuch, or as 1t repreſents an ObjeR 
t0 u3. The Objects of Pleaſure, Glory, nay, 
and of S1n 1t ſelf, have nothing Criminal 
in themſelves, ſecing: we are permitted to 
kaow thele Objects; the ſame may be ſaid 
of the Judements, and Diſcourſes of the Soul, 
Nor aro the lirſt Notions Criminal, ſeeing 
that they are of ſo clear and fo eaſy Evi 
dence, 'that the Mind no ſooner begins to 
exerciſe and uſe its Reaſon, but 1t preſent 
apprehends 'em. Duſcourſe 1s a kind of acqui- 
rd Knowledge, which will never deceive us 
unleſs the Fear? interpoſe and mingle it 
ſelf with 1t; For 'tis an uſual ſaying, that 
Common Senſe never deceives ; to denote that 
Man Reaſons well Naturally. 5 BY 
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Yet, by the way, 'tis to be obſerv'd, that, 
among our different kinds of Knowledge, 


- [deas have more Force to determine our 


Will, than the Zuagments, or Diſcourſes of 
the Mind ; this 1s true Generally ſpeaking : 
The reaſon of it 3s, becauſe our Notices, 
as we have already remark'd, have no Force 
of themſelves ; but borrow it all from the 
Aﬀcttions of the Heart. And hence it comes 


to paſs, that Men are never very fucceſsful - 


in Per{wading,, unleſs they 1ncerpole, as it 
were,' a mixture of Senſe among their Rea- 
ſyn or knowledge. Now none, but a remote 
Good, can be mingled with Reaſons ; for 
{ceing you are obligd to uſe Reaſonings and 
Diſcourſes, in order to make it known, 1t 
appears, that 'tis at ſome Diſtance oft : 
Whereas an Zdea, or ſimple Perception, par- 
taking of the Quality, and being either 
picaſant or unpleaſant, according to the Dil- 
polition of 1ts Objet, makes you of it felt 
attually feel and perceive that which Dit- 
courle makes you only expect and wait for. 
But yet this is not the Source of the Eu. 
The Irregularity proceeds from this, That 
{piritual Ideas don't make near fo great Im- 
pretſions upon our Soul, as Corporeal Ideas, 
which enter'd 10 by the Channel of Senſe : 
whereas by right they ſhould make a much 
preater, ſince the Perception of our own 
Soul ought to be more vivid and lively than 
that of external Objects, and the experience 
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of ſpiritual Things ſhould more nearly 
couch. and affect us than the Knowledge gf 
the Senſes, which concern us only in out. 
ward Objeats. Corporea! [deas ſeem tobe 
delign'd tor no other Purpoſe bur for the 
good of the Body, which they condu& and 
guide, whereas Spiritual 7deas ought to di. 
ret our Soul, and lead 1t to the Sources and 
Fourtains of its Happineſs ; fo that as much 
as the Value of our Soul exceeds that of the 
Body, fo much are Sprritual /deas Naturally 
more important, than Corporeas, and as they 
are more neceſlary, ſo ought wy, Naturally 
to make a greater and more lively Im 
prelſion. 

As Ideas are #kind of internal Senſe, be. 
ng pleaſant or unpleaſant, according to the 
Character of the Things they repreſent, be- 
cauſe they partake of the Quality of their 
Objefts ; 'tis no miſtake to fay, that they 
belong 1n ſome ſort to the AﬀeCtions or Sen- 
t1ments of the Soul, which are either Cor- 
poreal, as Senſations, or Spiritual, as the 
AﬀeCtions of the Hear? ; ſo tho' we ſay the 
Corruption of Man arifes from hence, That 
Corporeal Ideas make too lively and-ſtrong 
Imprelhions upon the Soul, yet this docs not 
contradict our Principle, that the Corrup-\ 
tion of Reaſon proceeds from that of the 
Heart. | 
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CHAP. III. 


I here we Enquire after the Manner, how 
the Heart aeceives the Mina. 


His Impoſture of the Heart, , which de- 
celves the MHrma, proceeds from volun- 
tary Inapplications, afteCted Diſtractions, be- 
loved Ignorances, from Errours, occaſioug 
by the ardent Delire we have to Cheat our 
leives, and from this [nclination, which re- 
moves and alienates our nd from all that 
is Afflichve, and firmly binds Jt to all that 1s 
pleaſing and delightful. 
The hic{t Thing then, which the 7-art 
does, 1s to fill us with unprofitable Ob- 
<Cts, that it may diſtratt and divert us from 


thoſe, the Conlideration whereof would be 


more 1mportant and uſeful to us, tho' the 
{12ht of 'em icem afflictive and vnplealant, 
We ind, among Others, two Ideas 1n our 
Soyul, which we fear and dread above all the ; 
reſt ; which are the ldeas of our A1/zry and 
vir Daiyp Fhe Idea of our AMrſery compre- 
tends that of the Frailty of the World, of 
our own Mortality, our Sins, the Juſhice of 
G OD, onr Vices, laficmities, and of tas 
Shame, which naturally follows 'em. tne 
Idea of Duty includes a Thouland Obliga- 
1100s, which.arc painful co ſuch a volupcu- 
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ous Soul as ours, troubleſome and diſagree. , 
able to an Fart aftefted with nothing but 
Pleaſure, morttfying to Pride, and intolera- - 
ble to Se/f-/ove. Hence the molt trivial Oc. 
cupations, the moſt 1n{ipid Diverſions, the 
molt infrutuous Knowledge, the molt un. 
acceptable Employments, become the ObjeQ 
ot our Application or Enquiry, as 1t they 
were capable of rendering us Happy. No. 
thin ems delightful but what unſettles 
and diſtrafts us. Any thing that pr the 
Time away merrily and inſenſibly, and 
plunges us in the Ignorance of our ſelves, 
charms and allures us. The Gameſter ſpends 
his whole Life in a continual Tranſport 
from Joy to Sadneſs, from Hope to Fear ; if 
any one ſhould hinder him trom the turby. 
lent Succeflion of his Thoughts and vanous 
Agitations, he would certainly deprive him 
ot the whole Pleaſure of his Life : But you 
need not wonder at 1t ; this Agitation ani 
Hurry buifies and employs him, and that's 
enough, He thinks himſelf Happy, it he can 
but be diſpenc'd with irom Retlefting upon 
his Miſery : His Hope flatters him, even 


when he Loſes ; and his Soul is always fo | 


flexible to any pleaſing Proſpe&, that when 
he Wins, he believes he can never Loſe; 
and when he Loſes, he fills himſelf with 


| 


| 


Hopes of Winning. The Caſe 1s the ſame | 


with the divers Profeſſions of Men : Good 
and Ew! follow by turns 1n that Path , and 
aſe 


\ 
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are connected to it, as we know too well by 
Experience ; but our Soul 1s conſtant 1n ap- 
plying its Regard to nothing elle, but what 
uckles and Hlatters 1t ; andifit chance to 
meet with an Eval, inſtead of the Good it 
expetted, it forms to it ſelf an imaginary 
Felicity, made up purely of its own Chrmers s 
and [luſtons. Give an Ambitious Man what 
he demands ; place him 1n the Rank he a- 
{air'd at, yet he'll hardly reap any other Ad- 
vantage, than to be able to conce1ve farther 
> and to put upon himſelf new Cheats 
and Impoſtures. We love and delight in 
/I/ar, not as 'tis an hazardous Pcofelſlion,that 
often expoſes us to Danger; or as 'tis 1n- 
commodious, by putting us to ſuffer great 
Hardſhip, but becauſe 1t builtes our Mind 
and Heart,by the extream Variety of the Ob- 
je&ts it preſents to'em ; and in ſome meaſure 
anſwers this eternal Agitation of our Soul 
which flies and ſhuns the Sight of at felt, 
and ſeeks after Subjes for new 1llulions, 
wherewith'to feed and divert it. 

You don't think how remarkable the Il. 
lulions, and Impoſitions of the Fear? are 1n 
the Aﬀairs of civil Life. We txt deceive 
and cheat our ſelves, and afterwards, if 
pollible, other Men. Don't trult my Sin- 
cerity, my Honeſty, nor my long experienc'd 
Fidelity: Indeed I have Maxims of Equity 
and ReQitude in my Mma, which I ule to 
regard ; but the Corruption of my Fears 
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makes a Play-Game of theſe general Rulex, 
To what purpoſe do I reſpect the Law of 
Juitice, if | ep no farther than it ſtands 
with my Pleaſure and Conventency ; and if 
it be in the Power of my Heart, to perſwade 


me ofthe Juſtice, or Injuſtice of a Thing? | 
Don't put any Confidence an it ; the Vertue | 
and Juſtice, by which I have attraQed a. 


gread Name, and Reputation thro' the whole 


Courſe of my Actions, are not really in me, 


they only make an outward Appearance, to 
the end that Men may trult and contide in 
me; whilſt Injuſtice lies 1n the Bottom of 
my #cart, to put Rca/on upon ACtion ; and 
abſconds and hides 1t felf, that it may catch 
and {urprize you with more Facility and 
Eaſe. But the greateſt Miſchiet of it 1s, that 
one Illufion breeds a great many others: 
For as an #Yecar?, intereſted to pre-occupy 
and prejudice the And, to its own Advan- 
tage and Concern, 1n oppoſition to the 
Truth, makes ule of a multitude of proba- 
ble, but falſe Reaſons, 1n order to ſupport 
its Pretences. The S$2u/, which aftetts 1ts 
Reaſons, conlidering 'em with Pleafuce , of: 
ten re-collecting 'em and turning their belt 
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ſide outward, comes inſen{fibly to take the 


Degree of its own Application for the De-. 


gree of their Evidence, and then 1t recerves 
'em as infallible Maxims, makes *em a Source 
of Prejudices, which being falſe, yet con- 
{tantly ſuppolcd to be true, become to, 1t a 
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ocrpetual Fountain of Error and Illuſion. 
Moreover, when 1n any Concern we are pre- 
1udic'd againſt a Man for our own Intereſt 
and Proht; the Hatred we bear ro his Pre- 
tenſion, makes us condemn all his Reaſons, 
and any that are Kin to thoſe which he im- 
ploy'd in defending his Cauſe; as we fee 
the Averſion we have to an Enemy will 
make us hate even an indifferent Perton, if 
he do but any way reſemble him ; and 1 
leave any Man to gueſs, what Influence 
theſe Prejudices afterwards have upon our 
Adtions and Condudtt. 

But to return to our Di/trafFions, and vo- 
luntary Inapplications : 1 think nothing 1s 
more extraordinary, than the Carriage and 
Procceding of Democritus, who after having 
judg'd the Aﬀairs, and Common-pleas of the 
Abaeres, for many Years, with ſuch Up- 
rightneſs and Ability, as put the whole 
World in Admiration, conſidering the 
Meanneſs of this Occupation , and wuling 
to enjoy and hve to himſelf, abandon'd Hu- 
mane Society, and retir'd intoa Deſart, that 
he might diligently follow the Study of 
IWi/dom, and the Anowledge of Fiimſelf ; 


where ZZppecrates thinking to go and Cure 


him-of the aan þ with which People fancy'd 
9 


him Cras'd and Sick, finds him burſy d and 
wholly taken up in ridiculing tae Extra. 
vagancies of Mankind. He that dares fup- 
port the View of hiwleli, exceeds the Cha- 
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ratter of an ZZeree. Indeed our Phrloſopher'y 
Retirement from the World made Wiſe Men 
elteem him, which. he valu'd much more 
than the 1injudicious Opinions of the Yul., 
gars : Perhaps his main Deſign, even 1a this, 
was to acquire a Reputation and Fame. It 
may be he thought the 77 ne ng of the 
bderites, was not Conſiderable enough to 
S: his greedy Thirlt of Yam Ghay ; if 
o, his Solitude was not ſo great as Men ima- 
gin'd : He left the Society of the Abderites 
meerly for the ſake of better Company ; and 
he retir'd into the Wilderneſs with a Deſign 
of being more vilible, and conſpicuous to 
the Eyes of Mankind. 
What can be leſs reaſonable than this 
ſaying of Cyneas to Pyrrhus, which Hiſtory 


relates as a very wiſe Speech, Reſt without 


going ſo far : Does he tmagine is fo ealy a 
Thang for a Man to ret himſelf ; Pyrrbus 
might more ealily Conquer the Romans, ſub- 
due /raly, Sicily, and Carthage, than over- 
come the natural Repugnance of his Hear? 
to Quiet and Repoſe, which this 1importu- 
nate Fellow advis'd him to,thinking it might 
hinder him from going out of the Territo- 
ries of himſelf. 

Molt of the Philoſophers, finding the Study 
of ' Man ſo paintul and laborious, betook 
themſely:s to dry and barren Contempha- 
tions of Nature ; which charm'd *em on one 
ſide, becauſe they buiſy'd and _— oe 
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ind ; and on the other, becauſe they fig- 
naliz'd and diſtinguiſh'd 'em : For, by the 
way, *tis an Errour to imagine, that our 
Soul loves Truth purely for 1ts own ſake. 
No Truths are more evident and certain, 
than thoſe which are obvious to the Know- 
ledge of all Men ; yet none ſeem more in- 
diflerent. How comes this to paſs ? 'Tis 
becauſe Truth, as ſuch, ſeems not Amiable, 
but only as "tis capable of diſtinguiſhing, 
and raiſing us to Fame and Reputation. 

But if the Sages themſelves are cully'd and 
impos'd upon, by the Effort of their Paſſions, 
it cannot be imagin'd that thoſe, at the 
lower End of the World, are exempted from 
this Voluntary Darkneſs of the Hear?. Every 
Paſſion has a particular Impoſture : The 
Paſſuons heretofore form'd a Religion exaMly 
ſuited to their own Humour; namely, the 
Pagan. Indeed they could not prevail quite 
ſo much in the Sun-ſhine of EP : 
Yet they endeavour it the utmolt they can ; 
and though they have not been compleatly 
Succeſsful, they have very near the matter 
ſhot the Mark they aim'd at : So prodigiouſly 
do they diſguiſe the Religion, which. our 
Saviour Chrift brought into the World, and 


which declares open War againſt the whole 
Circle of the Paſſions. 'Tis certain that every * 


Vice has its Morality: There's a Morality 
of [ntereft, Pride, Pleaſure, Revenge, &c. 


According as theſe Views imprint their 
Max- 
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Maxims 1n the Underſtanding. No wonder 
at this, ſeeing that when 7ruth appears tg 
enlighten us, the Heart rejetts. and ſends 1: 
away with ſuch a kind of Speech as Felix 
did Paul : Go thy way now, and when 7 hay: 
a convenient ſeaſon, [ll ſend for thee : Bu 
the Heart takes a courſe to darken the 
Luſtre and Clearneſs of this Truth ;: for 
that 1t may not hear its Voice, it hills 1t ſelf 
with the Noiſe and Clamour of the World: 
and to wave and divert the Conſideration of 
what 'tis moſt highly coucern'd to know, 1t 
employs it ſelf wholly about a multitude of 
Objects, that are utterly unprofitable, and 
not worth knowing. 

Sometimes 1s forc'd to make a Compa- 
rifon of two Obje&s, One whereof 1s the 
Objet of a lawful and reaſonable Defire, 
the Other of a Temptation and Irregula- 
rity : It mult needs ſide with one or tother. 
Reaſon 1s call'd to judge and pals Sentence; 
but with how great Partiality does 1t exe- 
cute this Office * Where the Obje&t of Duty 
has Ten Degrees of Evidence, the Sou/ will 
perceive ſcarce Two ; it diſcerns not the 
reſt, becauſe a clear Manifeſtation often re- 
quires a particular Search, which it dreads, 
and never makes but with regret and un- 
willingneſs. On the contrary, the Objett of 
the Temptation appears in its full Lultre, 
this it turns every way, takes a diſtindt 
View of all its Faces and Appearances, » 
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cauſe ſuch a Conſideration as this, fixes its 
Application with Delight and Pleaſure; the 
Sul 18 Inventive 1n diſcovering ſuch Rea- 


- ſons as favour and countenance 1ts Delire, 


becauſe each of theſe Reaſons excites 1n 1t 
2 ſenſible Agreement and Delight; but on 
the contrary, *tis very {low and dull in ap- 
prehending thoſe which oppole its Inclina- 
tton, tho' never ſo obvious and plain ; be- 
caule 't1s troubled and mortify'd at finding 
that, which 1t does not ſeek, and can never 
havea very good Opinion of that, which 
it does not receive, but with Regret and 
Unealineſs. 

Thus the Heart breaking off, and diſap- 
pointing the Refletions of the Mmd as 
often as it pleaſes, and carrying away 1ts 
Thoughts to the Intereſt of 1rs Paſhon, re- 
ipettang meerly its own Pleaſure, and Ad. 
vantage in its Compariſon of Things, vo- 
luntarily omitting what oppoſes its Delires, 
having but languid and frozen Perceptions 
of Duty; conce1ving on the contrary with 
all poſſible Attention, Delight and Ardour, 
whatſoever favours its Inclination + no 
wonder, 1f 1t make ſport, and put tricks upon 
the Light of the Mind ; and if we judge of 
Things, not according to Truth, but the 
Blaſs of our own Propenlities, 
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CHAT. IV, 


Where we Confider the mutual Illuſions be- 
tween the Heart and the Mind, andhow | 
G OD «one defiroys 'em by his Grace, | 


F the Fear? corrupt the Ama, the Mind, 
in like manner, Hll'd with falſe Preju. 
dices, may be thought to corrupt the Heart, 
by communicaring 1ts Darkneſs, and nouriſk- 
ing 1t with its own Errours. 

"Tis eaſy to conceive, that 1n this State, 
the Corruption of Man, can't be Cur'd by na- 
tural Remedies : For an this continual Cir- 
cle of Tllufions and Deviations, which make 
the Mind deceive and impoſe upon the 
Heart, whence can there be any Light and 
ReQitade ? If you would enlighten the 
Reaſon of Man, the AfeF#ions preſently re- 
xt the Evidence you bring; if you go to cor- 
re the Exorbitance of the Aﬀet7ions, you 
find you can't do it, but by ſhewing the Soul 
in what Errours and Precipices 'tis perplex- 
ed and engagd ; which is 1mpoſhible to be 
done, unleſs it be enlighten'd, Thus rothing 
but Reaſon can- correct and reform the 
Heart, but Commerce with the Heart can't 
enlighten the Reaſon ; what Remedy can 
there be found for this Diſorder ? Rack 
your Invention, ſet your Wit and Fancy p 
work, 
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work; you'll find no other Cauſe capable of 
producing this Effect, but G O D Himſelf, 
ating by his Grace. 

If the Caſe be ſo,'tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that GOD, who ſo perfefly knows the 
Origine of our Malady, begins the Cure by 
correfting that Faculty which 1s productive 
of all the reſt. We have already ſaid, That 
the firſt Root of this Diſorder 1s grounded 
in this, That our /magnatzon atts 1n a more 
vigorous and lively manner than our Reaſon; 
that 1s, Corporeal Ideas make a vivid and 
ſtrong Impreſſion upon our Soul , whallt 
Spiritual Ideas ſeem weak and languid. 'Tis 
ealy toconceive, that 1n order to re-eſtabliſh 
our Soul, in irs due Stare of ReE&itude and 
Uprightneſs, 'tis requiſite that God ſhould 
ſo bring it about, by his Grace, that thc 
Spiritual Ideas of Duty, Vertue, Erernity,&c. 
may make a ſtroager and more lively Im- 
preſſion than they us'd to do ; ang that on 
the contrary, the Images of ——— of 
Pleaſure, Delight, and 1n General of ſenſible 
Goods, may ſeem but dull, and a}moſt imper. 
ceptible. 

God does the ficlt, by fixing in the Jhind 
Spiritual Ideas, afterwards by rendering 'em 
pleaſant and agreeable ; and Laſtly, by ex- 
tending and enlarging 'em. Grace fixes in 
our Mind good Ideas, juilt as Melancholy 
tixes ſad and diſmal Notions in the*Soul : 


Let a melancholy Perſon uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavour 
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deavour, to chaſe ſrom his Mind horrid and 
afflictive Ideas, they'll {till return, and haunt 
him wherever he goes. So thoſe ſalue 
and good Ideas we ſpeak of, being fix'd by 
Grace, 1n vain will our Corruption \trive to 
'remove 'em, they {till return, preſent them. 
{elves agaty, repreſs and bridle Concupiſcence, 
ſtop 1ts Exorbitancee ; nay, and ſometimes 
prevent, even the Reflections of our Mind: 
For we ſee, an Honeſt Man exerts gogd 
Attions, as 1t were by Inſtinct, and without 
Premed1tation. Becauie, tho* not percetving 
it, he follows the Ideas which Grace has 
fix'd in his Underſtanding. God: enlarges 
Soiritual Ideas, by fixing em 1a our Mand, 
thro' His Grace ; that 1s, He makes us con- 
ſider Spiritual Objects 1n their juſt Propor- 
tion and natural Form. Whence 't1s to be 
obſerv'd, that the Ideas of Picty, havinga 
kind of Oppoſition to the Ideas of theWorld, 
the one cannot be enlarg d, withour the 0- 
thers be contracted and limited. The Jdea 
of Tame, hides that of Eternity, the Idea of 
Eternity , extreamly abbreviates and con- 
tracts that of 7 zme. | 
As 'tis the Pleaſure, which Se/f-love cauſes 
us to take 1n conlidering the Ideas of the 
World, that enlarges and fixes 'em 1n our 
Imagination ; the Soul, to the utmolt of nts 
Power, magnifying and eternizing whatſo- 
ever 18 agreeable and delzghttul to it: $0 
may we {uppole, that Grace cauſes the good 
[N- 
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Impreſſion, which Spiritual Ideas make upon 
2s ; that 15, 1t fixes and enlarges 'em, by ac- 
companying 'em with a certain Senſe of Con- 
ſolation and unſpeakable Joy, which the 
Scripture ſometimes calls 7be Foy of 1he Holy 
(;h1/t, and ſometimes, the Peace of Goa which 
pa//eth all Underſtanding. 

' As the Mind, apply'd by our Paſlions to 
Corporeal Ideas, may be term'd the Intelject 
of the Mortal Man ; fo the Mind, apply'd 
by Grace to Spiritual Ideas, may juſtly be 
call'd the Intellect of the /mmortal Alan. 
There 1s an extreamDifterence betwixt theſe 
Two, the One 1s almoſt continually bewil- 
4cr'd in Errours, the Other 1s almoſt exempr 
from Errovr : For B our Errours, at leaſt 
thoſe which are of dangerous Conſequence, 
have therr Source 1n the Violence of the 
Paſſ:-ms, and theſe Paſſions cannot but be 
very moderate 1n One, who 1s conduct:d by 
the Views of Erernity, and not of temporal 
1hings ; we may judge, that he 1s not ſubject 
to thoke Jllufions, which commonly cheat 
an decetve us. 

The Immortal Man, finding him{clf Glo- 
119us 1n his own Nature, molt Happy in the 
State propos d to him by wp. 'mg ; and eJe- 
vated far above Time and the Worid, by 
Nature and Revelation, has no reaſon to ſhun 
the Profpeet of himſelf, nor fear being afttlict- 
ed by conſidering his End. 


No 
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No Diverſion reliſhes with him, at leaf 
not ſich as pleaſes the Forldling's Palate; 
for he ſeeks, not only the Refreſhment of hi 
Body, and Recreation of his Mind, (in thi 
Deſign there would be nothing nreatonable) 
but he ſearches for all that may buiſy his 
T hovughts, and bar him from raking a View 
of himſelf ; which appears from this, That 
even after Repoſe and Eaſe, he flil} reaches 
after farther Divertiſements, and is { 
charm'd and careſs'd with the Enjoyment of 
'em, that he cannot be given up,and retir'd to 
himſelf,for a Moment,withourt great Anxiety 
and Diſquietude, which proceeds from hence, 
that the Weight of what 1s Peff, which is 
no more 1n his Account, but an Objed of 
Trouble and Regret ; and the Future, which 
he looks upon as an ObjeR of Doubt and Un. 
certainty, combine together to cruſh his 
Heart with their Gravity and Burthen, and 
plunge 1t into the ſad Refletions of an in- 
evitable Miſery : But the Jmmortal Min 
conceives all thoſe things as Vexatious and 
AﬀiQtive, which are capable of diverti 
and carrying him away from the Confines 0 
himſelf; and 1s fretted and troubled at thoſe 
Feng Veils, which intercept the ſight 
of his own Granderar; and at thoſe O es 
which ſuſpend the Joy he perceives 1n the 
perfect Anowlcdge of himfelf. 

Aﬀettion can't impoſe upon the Jnmorte! 
Man, his Pallions are moderate, ſeeing = 

c 
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he cannot long enjoy and partake of thoſe 
things, which bear to lttle Proportion to 
the Extent of his Duration ; blameleſs and 
untainced, he catts his Eyes on Earthl 
things, becaule he conlider's *em all wit 
Inditterency. 

He 1s not pre-polleſt with Pride : A Man 
is not very carclul to raiſe himſelf a greac 
Name 1n a Place, where he 1s to ſojourn bur 
tora very ſhort time: Nor with /nrere/1 , 
his Reaſon does not ſhew at ſelf partial for 
his Lucre and Profit, feeing he 1s in View 
ot an other /nzere/t, to free him from all 
vther Prejudices. 

And certainly right Reaſon and Prudence 
may be {aid to be proper to him alone; tho' 
a Man be Cunning aad Ingentons to heap up 
Riches, to Conquer or Govern Provces, vet 
it his Knowledge reach no farther, he 1s {t:!] 
no better thin a Fool : Indeed he has fram d 
the Edifice with a great deal of Reaſon and 
Dexterity, but he Taid 1s Foundatuon upon 
the Sand. 

Il :ividly An are Wile enough in the 
Choice of thole Means, which they employ 
to bring about the Ends of their Detigns; 
2ut are irrational and tenfeleſs in chooiing 
the End which they propoſe, The /mmortal 
Man is as Wale in the Choice of the End, 
as of the Means; and conſequently ExaQtneſs 
of Mind, Uprightneſs, Reaſon, Judgment and 
Prudence, are proper to none but ham, 
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The Goſpel affords us an illuſtrions Ex. 
ample, of this Elevation, in the Perſon of 
Feſus Chriſt ; 1n whom we diſcover, not only 
an 7mmortal Man, but the Primce of Immer. 
rality : "Tis equally ſutprizing and admira- 
ble to find in him a God, crawling on the 
Earth, and converſing with Men ; and a 
Man, enthron'd in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and rais'd above the Region of all Temporal 
things. Conſider| but the ſ1mple and plain 
Manner, in which his Duſ{cip/es relate his 
DoQtrines, Attions, and the divers Circum- 
{tances of his Life, and this will perſwade 
you, that they had not a Deſign to make 2 
flattering Deſcription of their Divine Ja. 
ſter : For certainly theſe poor Men, were not 
ſufficiently skill'd in the ſublimity of Man- 
ners, for ſucceſsfully broaching a fictitions 
Portraiture of Him. Yet mult it withal be 
granted, that the Hiſtory of our Saviour, 
tho' comoil'd without the AﬀeCtation of 
Study, and Elegance of Art, carries with it 
ſuch a Loftineſs and Elevation of Style, as 
was never known before his Appearance : 
For he's the firlt that Acts, and Speaks like 
an Immortal Man, and teaches us to ſteer, 
and condu& our Lives, by the V:zws of E- 
ternity. He ſeeks not any thing that may 
diſtract, and take him off from the Daties of 
his Charge, or divert him from meditating 
and thinking of himſelf ; he ſpends the Day 


in in(trufting the Multitude, and the Night 
In 
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in Praying to G OD. That which Men uſe 
to covet and delire, is an Objett of his Con- 
tempt and Diſdain ; he's not Ambitious of 
any Man's Eſteem ; nor does he'eagerly fol- 
low great Mens Heels, with hopes of Bene- 
faction and Preferment : He uſes not a ſordid 
Indulgence, nor a falſe Complaiſance to any 
Rank, or Condition whatſoever, He has been 
{114 to have had the Knowledge of Narare, 
or no other End but only, that he might 
underſtand how to take Emblems from 1t; 
which he makes uſe of and employs to lead 
Men to God. Thoſe are not his Friends 
which have a temporal Relation to him, but 
thoſe that are related to him in God ; that 
!5, who are truly his Duſciples, and do the 
Wall of his Heavenly Father : He meaſures 
the Wiſdom and Folly of Men, not by their 
Craftineſs and Ingenuity in the "Things of 
this Life, but by a Dexterity and Wiſdom, 
which tends to the finite and moorruprible 
G:ad, His Deſires, Fears, Anger, Thoughts, 
Diſcourſes, Works,Occupations and Studies, 
/top no longer at the Confines of Time then 
tis neceſſary, in order to ſeparate and looſen 
Men from 1t, but are all diretted to Er7ern!y. 

And doubtleſs tho' the 1ntimate Commerce 
he has, with his Zrernal Father, (ſhould not 
til his Mind with ſupernatural Lights ; yet 
his own Sandtity,which diſengages him irom 
holding Commerce with Creatures, would 
be Giles: to ſecure him from thoſe Illu- 
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ſions and Cheats, whereby Men are common. 
ly inveigled and deceived, 

Having now confider'd the firſt of our þ 
Faculties, and ſeen that the original Source 
of our Corruption 1s not 1n the «Mind, we 
muſt in the next place conſider the Feart, 
which 1s the Sow/ as 7 loves, or the Seat of 
the Aﬀections. Wy 
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Where we continue to ſearch for trees 
of our Corruption, by confraering the 
Motions and Inclinations of the Heart. 


S there are fri Princaples, or Notions 
in our 1;:d,which are of an infallible 
Truth and Certainty, and the Foundation of 
natural Light, which 1s fo far from decetv- 
ing, that it puts us in a Way to return from 
our Errours ; fo in our #ear?, there are 
certain primary and radical Af/ee:ons, which 
are neceſſarily Lawful : Sentiments, with- 
out which the Nature of Man cannot ſublilt 
and which are not only exempt from all 
Corruption 1n themſelves,. bat alſo ſerve, 
when rightly direQed, to reclaim us from 
our Vices. Such is the natural Love of E- 
fteem, and of pon? 10, the Care of our Pre- 
ſereation, the Delire of Fappineſs. 


Theſc 
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n- Theſe Pallions are good 1in themſelves, 

;ceing they naturally relate to the Good ot 
ur I Nin: There are Two forts of 'em, the One 
ce IM re term'd, by the School-rmen, Projequutrue 
ye becauſe they incline us to Good; the U- 
1, MW- ther Adverſative, becaute they remove and 
of WM vcrt us from Evil. But vet as they tend to 


our Advantage, by the Deſign and Intention 
of ,\ature, thro' an Effect of our Corruption, 
they are perverted to be inſtruments of our 
Damage and Prejudice ; which happens, 
when falſe Goods excite in our Hear! rcall 
es Atections : When we are but cold]y bent, 
be towards that which deſerves the whole Ap- 
plication and Study of our Souls ; and on the 
contrary, we delire with all the Ardour 
imaginable, ſuch Goods as deſerve but a my- 
derate and indifferent Aﬀettion : For then 
\f we reverſe the Order of Nature, change the 
End into the Means, and the Means 1nto the 
Fnd; are raſh and precipitate in our Actions, 


, err in our Conduct, and a meer ſhadow of 
h Good makes us loſe the original Source of ut ; 
& and running aſter Appearances we mils the 
[ Truth. Hence proceed all our Vices and Dil- 
I orders, 1n enquiring after which we mult 
L ipend ſome time, fince 'tis they that make 
: the Corruption of the Heart. 

; Now as we ſearch for the Source of our 


; Icregularitzes, we mult not :in(ilt upon any 
particular One, unleſs it has an Influence 
upon all the others. "Tis evident, that the 
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Root of our Natural Evil, conſiſts not in 
peculiar Diſpoſition of the Temperament, 
ſeeing that thoſe who are of quite contrary 
Temperaments, are corrupted for all that: 
Nor 1s Intereſt the Principle of our Evil, 
lince that has commonly ſomething an it in- 
compatible with Pride ; neither 18 Pride, 
ſeeing that 1s 1n fome ſort repugnant t9 
Intereſt. 

Yet 'tis certain, that there 1s ſomething, 
wherein the Vices are oppolite, and ſome. 
thing, wherein they agree : They are, in 
ſome reſpect oppoſite, ſeeing that one ſerves 
as a kind of Remedy for the other; and they 
agree in ſome reſpe&}, ſince the Soul, after it | 
has fall'n into one, has a further Inclination 
after another, which feem'd of a quite con- 
trary Nature. 

' This Truth will appear more plainly, if 
we, as 1t were, Anatomize and Difle& the 
Heart, by entering upon the Conſideration 
of all its particular Paſſtons. Robbery ſprings 
from Injuſtice, Injuſtice from Intereſt, In- 
tereſt from an Exceſs of Self-love : Obſt. | 
nacy 15 nothing bur. a {ſtrift Adherence , 
which Self-love make us have to our own. 
Fancies and Opinions. Pride 1s a meer 
Drunkenneſs, and Intoxication of Self-love, 
which repreſents us to our own Imagination 

reater and perf:C&er than really we are: 

evenge 1s but a deſire to defend our ſelves 
2galnſt thoſe that hate us, or to reap a kind 
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of Self-fatisfaftion by puniſhing thoſe who 
have offended us. In a ward, Takes through 
Survey, and Conſideration of all the ices, 
and Paſſwns of Man, and you'll find they ter. 
minate in Sejf-lpye : *Tis this, that gives 'em 
Birth ; foraſmuch as all the Motives of Vice 
have this Foundation, "That we ſeek for c- 
very thing which flatters and relates to this 
Me, which 1s the firſt Objett of our Know- 
ledge and AﬀeCctions : Upon this depends, 
either their Life or Death; for when two 
Pa/ſrwns violently Combat, Fear, for witance, 
and Revenge, the Soul retires into its own 
Tent ; and makes uſe of no other Counle], 
but that of Se/f-Jove, to know which {ide 
1t ought to take ; and according as Se/f- 
love judges, or not judges, Revenge to be ne- 
cellary, 1t pronounces in Favour either of 
Reſentment, or Moderation : So that as 
Self-loave firſt produc'd theſe two Pallions, fo 
likewiſe 1t foments and cauſes the One to 
live, and continue to the Prejudice of the 
Other. Now what elſe can we ſay of that 
Paſſion, to which all our irregular Inclina- 
tions tend, 1n which all the Vices terminate, 
by whoſe means they both Live and Die, 
which ſtops and ſuſpends their Careet , bur 
that this general Diſorder, 1s undoubtedly 


; the original Fountain of all the others; and | 
' what we call'd the primitive Root of our 


Evil and Corruption ? 
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And, which may ferve to confirm us in 
this Opinion, at the ſame time we per. 
reve ail the #77ces Hatrering and cacelfin 
Self-ire, we find all the Periues unani- 
mouſly oppoling 1t: Humility debaſes and 
oulis 1t down; "Temperance mortifes it; Li. 
vOerality, as 1t were, robs it ; Moderation 
diſcontents 1t ; Fortitude expoſes 1t ; Mag- 
nanmity, Piety and Zeal ſacrifice 1t. 

And indeed Se/f- /ove 1s ſo eflential an In- 
gredient, of the Definitions of the Yrces and 
Fertues, that without 1t we can't have a 
[1ght Concepiton, either of the one or the 
other, [n general, /:ce 18 a Preference of 
One-ſclf, before other Men ; and Vertue 
leems to be a Preference of others, before 
One-ſelt; I ſay, 1t feems to be ſo, Becauſe 1n 
I-fte& tis certain, that Yerzze 1s only a more 
noble, and rational Mode of Loving One- 
tel? 

Now here there is a ſeeming Contradiction 
in Qur Syitem, For on One hand Se/f-lae 
appears to be the Principle-of our Irregula- 
rities and Diſorders; on the Other, 'tts cer-. 
tain, that the Love of Our-felves, 1s a Qua- 
lification for the Diſcharge of our Duties. 
Corruption draws its whole Force from Se/- 
love ; and GOD on the other lide derives 
tro'N 1t all the Motives, He makes uſe of, to 
zacline us to the Study of our Sandtification : 
For to what purpoſe, would he have made 
Promiſes and Threatnings, were it not with 
a Deſign to intereſt Se/F /ave. This 
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This Difficulty preſently vaniſhes, after 
we {uppoſe the ſame thing, touching Se//- 
oye, which we have already laid of the 
Af{eftions of the Heart 10 general: Namely, 
That they have ſomething of innocent and 
lawful which belongs to Nature, and lome- 
thing of victous and irregular, which 1s at- 
tributed to their Corruption, Tis an Ad- 
vantage of the French Tongue, rhat it can 
diſtinguiſh berwixt Z amour propre, and L'a- 
. owt de nons memes ; the former lignifics 
Self-love as 'tis vicious and corrupted , the 
latter denotes this Love as 'tis lawful aud 
natural. 

Now our preſent Enquiry being after the 
Sources of Man's Corruptren, our Deſign here 
engages us to examine, wherein the Diſorder 
of Se/f-lvye conlilts. This Query 1s no lefs 
conſiderable for 1ts being lingulac : And [ 
date ſay, that few Queſtions in Aorality and 
Reliziyn, are more 1mportant, as I hope will 
appear by the tollowing Diſculſion, 
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Where we Examine the Faults of Self-iovc. 
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Elf love can fin but only Two ways, 
either in Exceſs or Direction ; its Irre- 
pularity mult conſiſt either in this, That we 


love our felyes tg much, or that we take 
FE. not 
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not a right Method in ſhewing this Love to 
our ſelves, or in both theſe Faults together. 

Self-love does not (in 1n Excels, as appears 
. from this, That we are permitted to love 
our felves, as much as we pleaſe, ſo 1t be 
with good and reall Love : Indeed to love 
One-ſelf, 1s to defare One's Good, to fear 
One's Hurt, and to ſearch for One's Happv- 
neſs. Now I confeſs, that many times onr 
D:zlrre and Fear are too great, or we are too 
eagerly addifted to our Pleaſure, or thar, 
which we look upon as our Happineſs : But 
you my obſerve, that the Exceſs June 
trom the Fault that refers to the ObjeR of 
your Paſſzons, and not from the too great 
Meaſure of the Zove of our ſelves ; which 
appears from hence, That you both can, and 
ought to have an unlimited Deſire of the 
Supream Good, and a boundleſs Fear of Ex- 
tream Miſery : And 'twould be a Vice for us 
to delire an infinite Good, but with a finite 
and };mited Apperite. 

Truly, were Man oblig'd to love himſelf, 
but to acertain Meaſure, the Vacuity of his 
Heart ought not to be infinite ; and were 
not the Vacuity of the Fears infinite, 3t 
would follow, that he was not made for the _ 
Polleſſion and Enjoyment of God; but only 
for the Fruition of finite and limited Ob- 
jects : Yet we are taught the contrary, both 
by Experience and Re/7g70n. Nothing 1s more 
twtul and reafonable, than this inſatiable 
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Deſire ; which even, after the Poſleſlion of 
worldly Advantages, makes us ſtill reach 
after the Supream Good, which no Man ever 
tound 1n the ObjeRts of this Life” (Frazus, 
who made a particular Profelſion of #;/dom, 
believ'd he ſhould not be miſtaken, it he 
ſearch'd for it in Yertue ; but as he loved 
Vertue for its own ſake, whereas indeed it 
has nothing amiable and laudable but in Re- 
lation to GOD; guilty of a Genteel and 
Spiritual Idolatry,-was no leſs miſtaken then 
thoſe who ſought for Happineſs in Tempo- 
ral things ; and at his Death was oblin's 0 
acknowledge his Errour, when he Cry'd 
out: O Yertue! [ own that thou art nothing 
but a miſerable Phantom. &cy & 

Wherefore this inſatiable Deſire, of Man's 
Heart, 1s not Evil 1n it ſelf : "Twas ne- 
cellary Men ſhould be endu'd with this In- 
clination, to qualify and diſpoſe 'em for ſeek- 
ing after GOD. 

Now what 1n a Figurative and Metapho- 
rical Idea we term an Heart, that has an an- 
tinite Capacity, a Vacuity which cannot be 
fill'd by the Creatures, ſignifies 1n the proper 
and literal Notica a Soul, that naturally de- 
ſires an /nfinite Good, that deſires 1t without 
Limits, and cannot be fatisfy'd till it has 
obtain'd It. If then it be neceſſary, that the. 
Vacuity of our eart, ſhould not be ld 
with created Goods, 'tis neceſſary that our 
Deſires ſheuld alſo be infinite 5; which 1s as 


much 
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much as to ſay, that we ought to love our 
{elves without Meaſure ; For to love One. 
ſelf, 18 to love One's Happrneſs. 

And as we may be truly 1a1d, not properly 
to love the Creature, when we love 1t 1n- 
finitely, becauſe then we place the Creature 
apon the Throne of the Creatour, which 1s 
an Idolatry of the Mind, and molt dangerous 
of all ; ſo alſo may we be ſaid, not to love 
God as our Sufreani Good, when we love him 
hut finitely, and concetye but moderate De- 
fires after im; for then we debaſe God to 
the Condition of the Creatures, thro an Iu 
piety of the Fear/, no leſs Criminal than 
/dolatry. 

Whether we look upon God as ovr Sore- 
ya:gn Good, or repreſent him as a Hermpg m- 
finitely Perfet?, 1s certain that our Aoplics 
'10n and Adherence to him ought to be un- 
'iinnted ; and to this End the Creatour. 
vlac'd a kind of Infinity 1n Man's Know-' 
ledge and AﬀeCctions, to capacitate him, ans 
ſome meaſure, for the Enjoyment of this 
{nfinite Good j 

| know very well, that our Nature being 
finite, 15 not capable, exatly ſpeaking, of 
torming Defrres intenſively infinite : But 
tho" theſe Deſires be not infinite 1n this 
Senle, yet they are fo in another ; for 'tis 
certain, that our Soul delires according to 
the whole Extent of its Powers ; thatit the 
bumber of Spiits, necellary to the Organ, 

| could 
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could be multiply'd in /yfinitum, the Vehe- 


mence of its Deſires would encreaſe propor- 


 10nably ; and that tho' the At it ſelf have 


not an Infinity, yet the Diſpoſition of the 
Heart has, which 1s naturally inſatiable. 

I own, 1f we lov'd- our ſelves by Reaſon, 
we might conceive, that Se/f-/ave would be 
11 a 1m1ted Meaſure in the Heart : for we 
don't find in our Mind an Infinity of Rea- 
{ons for loving our ſelves : But the Author 
ol Nature, hoſe Wiſdom jndg 'd it not re- 
quiſite, that Men ſhould be P4:/o/ophers, 1n 
order to take care of their Preſervation, 
thought fit that we ſhould love our ſel yes by 
Senſe ; which 18 {o true, that 'tis not even 
conceivable how we can feel Delight and 
oy, without loving this Se/f, Bos 1s the 
{ubject of it; ſo that as there 1s an unlimat- 


ed Variety, and an Infinity of Degrees, in 


the Joy we are capable of taſting, fo in like 
manner, there 3s not any meaſure or bounds 
1n the Deſireof that Fapprnefe, 1n the which 
this Joy efſentiai'}/ + nters; nor conſequently, 
in the Zove of onr ſefves, which 3s the Prin- 
ciple of this Deſire, 

l alſo grant, That had Max been made to 
be a Rival of the Derty, he would not be 6- 
blig'd to love himſelt withont Mealure , 
becauſe then Se/ſ-/ove world ſtand 1n Com- 
petition, 4:ul interfere with the Love of 
God : But Man naturally loves himſelf, with 


ſo great Yehemency, mecrly that he may be 
Ca» 
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capable of orig God. The unmeaſurable 
Meaſure of S:#-ave, and theſe kind of inhi- 
nite Deſires, are the only Links that tye, 
and unite him to God; fince, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, finite and moderate Deſires are 
marble of binding Man's Fart to none 
but the Creatures, and we don't properly 
love God, but only a Chimera, which we 
form to our ſelves inſtead of God, when our 
Love of him exceeds not a Mediocrity. 

And indeed, t1s a great Errour to oppoſe 
Self-love to Divine, when 'tis well regulated: 
For pray, what elſe 1s it, duly to love aur 
ſelves, but to lovg God ; and to love God 
but duly to love /our ſelves * The Love of 
God, 1s the right ſenſe of the Love of our 
ſelves, and that gives 1t Life and PerfeQion. 
When Se/f love 18 diverted, and carried to 
other Objects,it no longer deſerves the Name 
of Love, 'tis of more dangerous Conſequence 
than the molt cruel and ſavage Hatred ; but 
when 'tis convert2d towards God, it falls in, 
and mingles with Divine Love. 

And certainly, Nathing is fo eaſy as to de- 
monſtrate, beyond all Diſpute, what our En- ' 
quiries have taught us 1n this Matter. I de- 
mand, for inſtance, Whether the Bleſſed A- 
bove, who undoubtedly love themſelves: 
neither too much nor too little, ſeeing that 
x ſake in a State of Periefion, can love 
God with an infinice Aﬀection; and yet 


not perceive the Joy, ariſing from the Pol- 
; ſcllion 
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ſeſſion of him ? I would know 1a the next. 
place, Whether we can feel Joy and Delight 
without loving One-ſe/f, proportionably to 
this Perception ? 

Why then ſhould we trouble our ſelves 
with {ſuch vain and contraditory Queries, 
As whether the Sams love God, better than 
themſelves ? I had as live they'd ask me, 
Whether they love Themſelves, better than 
Themſelves : For theſe two Expreſſions 
have in reallity the ſame ſignification ; and 
not to loye God 1s, 1n ſome meaſure, to hate 


To let you fee, that this 1s but meer Pun- 
ning and Qu1bling in words, we mult divide 
the Love of God into two Sorts, a Love of 
Intereſt, and a Love of pure Friendſhip, as 
Dromes call it. I underſtand this latter to 
have no Intercourſe at all with Se/f-/ove, ac- 
cording to'the common Notion of 1t ; but I 
would know, which of theſe two Kinds of 
Love you mean, when you ask me, Whether 
the Love, we ought to have of God, be not 
greater than that of our ſelves: If you un- 
derſtand, by the. Love of God, Love of pure 
Friendſhip, whoſe only Object 15 Anown-Per- 
feT1on, 1 anſwer, that this Love cannot be 
compar'd with the Love of our ſelves, which 
1s of, uvite another Nature; fince, as I have 


already ſaid, we love not our ſelyes by Fea» 
ſon, but Senſe ; and Corporeal, or Spiritual 
Pleaſure, naturally engages us to love our: 

ſelyes, 
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ſe] ves, evenbefore we are capable of making 
Refettion. Bur it by the Love, we ought to 
have for God, you- mean Love of [ntereſt 
which 1s ty'd to him as our Supream Good, 
you don't apprehend, that you oppoſe the 


ſame thing to 1t ſelf ; ſeeing that to loye 
Oye-ſelf, and the Soverargn Goea, 18 all one ; 


and does not make two diltinEt ſpecies of - 


Love, but are one and the ſame, conlider'd 
under different Reſpects, namely,tn reference 
w1ts Principles and 1ts Objects. 

[t therefore appears, That the Irregula- 
rity conſiſts not 1in- this, that we love our 
{elves tov much, ſeeing. we are allow'd to 
love our lelves, as — 2s we pleaſe, with 
Relation to the' Supream Gord ; But herein 
lies the Etil, that we take a wrong Method, 


in exerting this Love; that 1s, we love our. 


Ielves with relation to falle Objects. 

S-If love, {imply taken, 1s innocent and 
barmle(s ; It becomes corruptec, when 'tis 
diverted towards the Creatures ; and Holy, 
when converted and {teer'd towards God. 
Purſuant to the fore-going DoEtrine, we 
may diſttinguiuh Three Hearts in Man ; the 
Heart of the Jan, thc Heart of the Sinner, 
and the Heart ot «he Fait/fru! ; "The Heart 
ot the Man is the Soul, as it naturally loves, 
it (elf ; the Hart of the Sinner 1s the Soul, 
as it loves the World ; and the Heart of rhe 


Faithful 1s the-Soul, as 1t loves God. The . 


Natwral {tart is eflentially included in the 
EW other 


| 
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other Two, and the natural Love of our 
ſelves, which is the Principle of all our At- 
fections, the Mohile that aftuates either 
(;race or Corruption, and receives either the 
Love of God, or the World. The Heart of 
lan loves. The Heart of the Forld/mg 
loves Vanity. The Heart of the Faithful 
[oves the 1pfinite, and eternal Good. The 
lirlt 15 the Heart of Man, the ſecond the 
Heart of the mortal Man ; the third 1s the 
{leart of the immortal Han. 


CHAP. VIL 


Wheye we ſhew, that Self-love kindles all 
our Aﬀettions, and is the general Prin- 
ciple of our Motions. 


] Said before, that Se/f-/ove 1s the Principle 
of all our natural Afeftions : For all our 
Delires, Fears and Hopes, are the devoted 
Servants, and Off-ſpring of Selt-love. 
| conteſs, the AﬀeCtion we have tor other 
Men, ſometimes cauſes us to Defire, Fear and 
Hope : But what 1s the Principle of this 
Attcetion, but the Love of our: ſelves ? Do 
but throughly conſider, and weigh all the 
Sources of our Friendſhip, and you ll find 
they are reduc'd to Interelt, Graticude, Re- 
lation, Sympathy, and a delicate Agreement 
ol that YVerrue with Self love, whic makes 


us think, that we love at for 1ts my 
akc 
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ſake; whereas indeed, we love it meerly for 
the ſake of our ſelves, and 1t wholly termi: 
nates in Se/f-/ove. 0 
"Tis from hence, that Re/ation borrows 
all zts Rapture, and Strength, for kindling 
our Aﬀettions. We love our Children, be. 
cauſe they are our Children. Were they a- 
nother Man's Children, they would be 1n- 
difftereyt to us : Therefore we don't pro- 
rly love them, but the Relation which 
Fink? us to 'em. 'T1s true, Children don't 
love their Parents, with the ſame Degree of 
Aﬀe&ion, as Parents do their Children; 
tho' theſe two AﬀeQtions ſeem to bt founded 
* upon the ſame reaſon of Relation, but this 
Difference proceeds from anether Caule, 
Chilaren ſee themſelves Die 1n the Perſon of 
their Parents ; and Parents, on the contrary, 
ſee themſelves Revive in the Perſon of their 
Children : Now nature inſpires us with the 
Love of Life, and Hatred of Death. Alfo 
Parents behold in their Children, as 1t were, 
other ſelves; but other ſelves ſubjeR, and 
dependant upun 'em : They think it an wei 
pineſs to have brought 'em into the World; 
they conſider 'em with Delight, becauſe they 
conſider 'em as their own Workmanſhip : 
They are exceedingly pleas'd, at having {a- 
cred, and inviolable Rights over 'em. This 
1s their Magiftracy, Royalty, and Emprre : 
But the ſame Pride, which cauſes the Parenis 


to love Superiority, makes the Children _ 
| uy 
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De gygence; naar mans, He ſo heavy a weight 


upon us, as a Benefit when *tis too great ; 
becauſe it deprefles us to too great Sub- 
miſſion : We look upon 1t as a delicate, but 
very ſtrong Chain, which links our Heart, 
and conſtrains our Liberty. This 1s the My- 
ſtery of that common Maxim ; Z#/ood never 
riſes : But as there is a Relation of Blood, 
Prolellion, Religion, Country, &c. the Aﬀe- 
ions are infinitely diverſify'd, according to 
theſe various Reſpefts : But woe be to bk 
lation 1f 1t be combated by Intereſt : For In- 
tereſt will infallibly get the better : That 
tends to us direAly, Relation only by Re- 
tection. HenceIntereſt 1s always more itrong 
and prevalent, than Relation; but in this, as 
in every thing elſe, particular Circumſtan- 
ces very much alter the general Propoſition. 

What we commonly experience , That 
no Hatred is more violent, than that 
which happens between thoſe who were 
formerly very great Friends; 15 to be 1m- 
puted to Moll the ſame reaſon , 'Tis be- 
cauſe theſe Perſons found either Profit or 
Pleaſure in loving one another. Thus 1n- 
terelted their Se/f-/ove : but when they come 
to change their Sentiment, the Mottves of 
Love joyn themſelves with the Motives of 
Hatred ; they revolt and riſe up in Arms, 
both by reaſon of the Idea of the Wrong 
that's done 'em, and of the Pleaſures of that 


Friendſhip which they renounce ; and they 
ſuffer, 


—_— T—— —— — "" 
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ſuffer, not only by -the Hatred, which - 1s 
kindled, but alſo by the AﬀeCtion, which is 
extinguiſh'd ; which excellently confirms 
our Sy/tem, and ſhews, that there's no Af. 
fection kindled in our Heart independently 
from Se/f-love. 

We ſhall be further convinc'd of the Truth 
of this Opinion, by conlidering, not only, 
that Relation 1s a Source of Friendſhip ; but 
alſo, that our Aﬀe@ions vary and difter, ac- 
cording to the Degree of Relation, that we 
have to thoſe Perſons, who are the Objett of 
cm. The Quality of Man, which we all bear, 
makes this general Benevolence, which we 
term Humanity, Homo ſum, humant vitila 
me alienum puto. *Fis certain, that 1t there 
were but only Two Men in the World, they 
would have a tender AﬀeCtion for each 0- 
ther ; but this general Relation being man- . 
gled and confounded, with the infinite num- 
ber of thoſe different Relations, we have one 
among another, it happens, that this natural 
Aﬀettion, which it firit produc'd, 1s loſt in 
the rabble and throng of the Paſſions ; which 
lo great a Variety of other Objects produce 
in our Heart, We don't fee in our Neigh- 
bour the Quality of Jn, whereby he re- 
lembles us, whilſt we ſee 1n him a Rival, an 
Emulator , and Enemy of our Welfare and 
Proſperity (as we are of his; ) A proud Man, 
who eltcems nothing but himſelt ; who by 
the Luſtre of his Qualities and Accompliſh- 
ments, 
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ments, attracts the Eſteem and Attention of 
the World, and pujs* us in Obſcurity and 
Diſ-repute; and who by his Paſfrons 1s con- 
tiaually burſy'd im circumventing us, and en- 
croxhing upon our Properties : But no 
ſooner has Death uncloath'd his Perſon of 
theſe odious Relations, but we find in him 
that general Relation which made us love 
him; never thinking him a Man, till he 
c2as d to be a Mortal, and then at laſt, wil- 
ling to enrol] him 1n the Number of our 
Friends, when Death has retrench d him 
{rom the Soctety of the Living. 

The Relation of Country, utually inſpires 
Men, with a kind of Benevolence, whereot 
ticy are 1nfenſible whillt they dwell in their 
own Nation; becauſe this Relation is weak- 
ncd, and too much divided, by the Number 
of thoſe that have a Title to it ; but becomes 
very ſenſible, when two or three Natives of 
the ſame Country, happen to meet 1n a {trange 
Climate : Then Se/f-/ove, ſtanding 1n need 
of tome Supports and Confolations, and find- 
10g 'em in the Perſon of thoſe, whom a paral- 
(el Intereſt, and like Relation ought to 1n- 
{pre with the ſame Diſpolition, never fails 
t9 make a perpetual Attention to this Rela- 
tion; unleſs it be prevented by a more 
powerful Morive of its own Intereſt. 

Relation of Profeſſion, commonly produ- 
ces more Averſion, than Friendſhip; by the 


jealouſy it cauſes Men to have one of _ 
ther 
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ther : But that of Cond?7/ons, 1s generally ac. 
. company'd with Benevolence and Love, |: 


'Tis no wonder, that Grandees have no great 
AﬀeQtion for ordinary —_— ; the reaſon 
is, becauſe looking with the Eyes of Se/f- 
Bo they ſee them at a great diſtance off; 
they look not upon 'em as Neighbours; they 
are very far from PR this Proximity 
and Nearneſs, whoſe Mind and Heart are 
wholly concern'd about the Diſtance, that 
ſeparates and removes 'em from other Men; 
and who make of this Obje& the Delights 
of their Vanity. 

Yet muſt 1t be granted, That Relation of 
Blood, 1s uſually more prevailing thau any 
other : tho” 1t be. a common Saying, 7 hat a 
Good Friend 15 better than many Parents ; and 
this be true 1n 1t ſelf, yet 'tis certain, that 
Men naturally prefer their Parents before 
incur Friends, and eſpecially upon any great 
and 1mportant Occaſſon : The Reaſon of it 


1s, becauſe they conſider their Parents as 


necellary Friends, that can by no means be 
diſ-united from 'em; and their Friends 2s 
voluntary Parents, whoſe Aﬀe&ion reaches 
- larther than "their Pleaſure. Now tho' 
iree and unconhin'd Friendſhip be of greater 
Obligation than neceſſary, yet 'tis not re- 
garded as fuch by the Eyes of Self-love : It 
may indeed inſpire us with a greater degree 
of Gratitude, but can't ſo much touch our 
Intereſt, 

_ The 
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The Barbarous Conſtancy that appear'd 


bin Frutus,, when he caus'd his Children to 


be K1ll'd before his Eyes, 1s not ſo Diſ-in- 
terelted as 1t ſeems to be : The beſt of Latm 
V;ets diſcloſes the Motive of it in theſ 
Words; , 


Vincet amor Patrie, laudumgq; immen(a Cupido, 


But he has not diſ-entangled, and laid 
pen all the Reaſons of Intereſt, which 


; c:us'd the apparent Inhumanity of this Ro. 


man. Zrutas was like other Men : He lov'd 

imſelf above all Things in the World; 
His Children were guilty of a Crime, that 
tended indeed to Rome s Deſtruction and 
Ruine, but much more to Prutus's. If Pa- 
ternal AﬀeCtion excuſes Faults, Se/f-/ove ag- 
vravates 'em whenever 't1s directly —_—_ 
ed. Rome undoubtedly owes the Honour of 
frutus's Exploits to the Love of himſelf ; 
and his Countrey accepted the Sacrifice 


is {which he Offer'd to the Idol of his own 


AﬀeQtion; and rather Infirmity than true 
Fortitude was the Motive of his Cruelty. 

* /ntereſt is the Sovereign Empreſs of Souls, 
we ſeek 1t in the Object of all our Applica- 
tions ; and as there be various Kinds of /r- 
c1e/t, fo may we diſtinguiſh a Variety of 
A/tetions, which Intereſt cauſes 1n Society. 
An [nterefl of Pleaſure, cauſes Gallant 
Friendſhip; an /ntereft of Ambition, cauſes 


Politick Friendſhip; an Znrereſt of Pride, 
| caules 
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cauſes Noble Friendſhip; an /nrereft of Ay; 
rice, cauſes Profitable Friendſhip. Gene- 


rally ſpeaking, our only Motives of Loying 
Men are either Pleaſure or Profit ; but i 


theſe different Intereſts happen to be all y. 
nited together, to kindle our AﬀeCtion fora 
Perſon, then we are preſently his very hum. 
ble Servants, and ſtick to him as tloſe as x 
Burr. 

The Yulzars, who declaim againlt in. 
terelted Friendſhip, underſtand not what 
they ſay: Their Miſtake Jzes in this, be- 
cauſe generally ſpeaking, they know but one 
ſort of Intereſted Friendſhip, which 1s that 
of Avarice; whereas there arc as many 
Kinds of Intereſted AﬀcCtions as thete ar: 
Obes of Delire. Moreover they find fault 
with Men for Loving by /nterejt, and that 
this 1s the main Principle and Baſs of their 
Attection and Kindneſs ; not apprehending, 


that ro love by /uterc/t 1s to love One-ſeif 


directly; whereas to love by any other Prin- 
ciple 3s to love One-/elf only retlexively: 
They don't perceive, that Men find fault 
with 1ntereſted Friendſhip 1n the Heart ol 
another, but never 1n their own./ Laltly, 
They 'think it criminal and blamable for x 
Man to be Intereſt-d ; not conlidering, that 
tis Dil intereſtednef(s, not /urereft, that ru- 
ines and deſtroys us. If Men would offer vs 
Goods that are great enough to ſatisfy the 
Delires of our Soul, we ſhould do we to 

oVe 
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jove tnem with a Love of Jnteret; and no 
One ought to blame us for preterring the 
Mottves of this Intere/t, before thoſe of Re- 
[atian, and every I hing clte. 

Even Gratzrtude it elf, fo highly valu'd 
in the World, and fo much commended in 
Morality and Religion, cannot claim an Ex- 
emption from this Tratfhck of Se/f-/ove : For 
11 the main, what difference 15 there be- 
:wixt Intereſt and Gratitude ? No more but 
this, That the latter 1s conyerſant about a 
pait Good, the former about a Future. Gra- 
{1tnce 15 nothing bur a celicate Return ot 
S-1/, te,when 1t finds 1t felt obligd: Tis 1n 
louie lurtan Elevation and Advancement of 
In;/-1i/t, We don't love our Beneftactor, be- 
Wile hes amiable; Gratitude, at leaſt of it 
{e!., £oCs not 1o far as that ; We love him 
bicauic he lov'd us. 

But toexplain more particularly this Com- 
pariſon berween Gratitude and /utereft, we li 
[\, thatthe Aﬀection produc'd by Gratitude 
's More Noble, and that which 15 caus d by 
lnterclt is more ſtrong and prevalent : The 
former reſpets the Time paſt, which 1s nv 
more ; whereas Intereſt hath the Future for 
itz Object, of which it would make 1ts beſt 
Auvantage. Gratitude loves even without 
Hope ; but Jnrereft hopes and expects. G14- 
{!!uds loves the Benefit for lake of the In 
tentuon; but /nutere/t loves tlie Intention 
lor ſake of the Benefit, Laſtly, the T- 

(7 deas 
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dea's of Gratitude, having Reference to the 
Time palt, are commonly rang'd among an. 
tiquated, abftract Ideas, and fuch as have n» 
very prevailing Influence upon our Soul ;: 
whereas the Ideas of /uere/t reſpecting the 
preſent lime, are fenlible and hvelv, and 
luch as more particularly 1mport and con- 
CErn us. 

'T1s allo certain, that for this very rea- 
{on, there 1s ſoine kind of Oppoſition be- 
twixt the one and the other ; becauſe all 
Men are as naturally Ungrateful, as they are 
naturally Interctted. Ingratitude 1s always 
proportiond to Intereſt, becauſe the more 
the Soul attends to the Idea's of the preſent, 
lo much the more 1t loſes of that Applica- 
t10n and Attention wh:ch it onght to have 
for what 1s palt : And in this reſpect the 
{ame 13 to be 1aid of Dil-intercſtednel; as of 
Gratituce, ; Namcly, that 1t conliſts very 
often in an outward! Appearance, and cl, 
dom r1iies 1n the F/eart of Man, unicis In- 
tercitit felt give lt birth, or cauſes him, as 
lometinics 1t Falls Clit, 9 enGeayour [oO MaKke 
a Shew v1 1t. 


CHAP. 
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Wh:1e we continue to ſhew, that Selt-love 
i5 the Principle of all our Aﬀections. 
2 lively and real Perception we have 
gi 2 Benctit, at that very Inſtant when 
ts beltow'd upon us, NEVCr fails to produce 
| k1nd of Gratitude in our /Zzart, which 
Mark wears out by little and little with the 
Memory of the Kindnels receiv'd ; becauſe 
(15 repugnant, and goes : againſt the Grain of 
2 Heart, to think often of thoſe Things 
which PUT us in a State of Dependance and 
Submiltion ; the Caſe is not the fame 11 re- 
{nc of thoſe Favours we have beſtow d up- 
1 others 3; 2$ rp UIVE U5! 4 Title to they 
va Mrionchy ) iN ' ah tude ! And, in 41 


} | A wil Cl! Toke Qt) . «Ind of Z Dy eetion 
[0 1153 we revolve and robo of em with Plex 
lure and Delight, | Whence it comes to pals, 


f111t we are mich more jg to love- 
ec that are behold; "g 10/15, than thoſe to 
mn we Onur (elves he hot ung 1 hey 
vo think to £577 ih nd| creep into. great 


\! ae Foy 1avin ; Oblioatic Ons UnOn em, 


fren Irultratc {ho their Deſivn: For cer- 
nly the only way to ovthum cheir love 15 
"S r them to oblige others. 2nd not for others 


to oblige them. Their Pride, which 1s en- 
G23 Creat'd 


_— OO = 
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creas'd by the Complaiſance that Men uſe to 
'em upon the account of their Greatneſs, ap. 
plauds 1t ſelf at the Thoughts of having done 
you a Benefaction : It conſiders with delight 


the Obligations you owe 1t, and by that 


means inclines the Heart to have a Kind- 
neſs for you : But 'tis dangerous to do very 
great Services, when pur whole Delign 15 to 
inſinuate into the Favodr of thoſe whom we 
oblige. - / tremble to think of this great Ser. 


vice, ſaid a Courtier to a Noble Man, who 
rold him he ſhould never forget the Oblipa-: 


tions he ow'd him; and he was 1n the right 
of 1t : Great Obligations do oftentimes prove 
great Offences, and art lealt it always hap- 
pens ſo then, when either we cannot or wall 
not acknowledge <mnm. 


Shall Itell thee Araſpe ? He ſjerv'd me too well, 
| Increaſing my Power, he has robb d me of all. 


But tho' the Fear? has 1ts reaſons to for- 
get Benefits, vet has it others for making as 
if it remember d "em, Grazi/ude 1s a Vertue 
very highly eſtecm'd; the Appearances ot it 
are fine, and attra&t Reſpe&t ; and a Heart 


accultomd to traftick! in outward ſhews of 


Vertue, to make a Commerce of vain Glory, 
at the coſt of Sincerity, by ſeeking not what 
15 1n 1t ſelf Eſtimable, but what 1s valu'd by 
Men's Opinions, 1s diligent in affefting an 
Appearance of Gratitud?, when it can by this 
meaus lay bold of the Eſtimation of Neb. 

Allo 
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Allo Gratitude 15 very fublervient to the De- 
{ins of /utereft ; becauſe tis a Means of 
drawing new Benefits : 'Tis a Pleaſure, ſay 
they, to oblige ſuch a Man, he has a ſenſe of 
the Kindneſs one do him. Gratiznde mounts 
15 45 1t were above the Beneftic reccivd, 
when 'tis prompt, active and deſirous to ſhew 
;ticlt; this 1s /a fine and delicate Policy of 
»n enlighten d} Se/f-/ove, for avoiding the 
ſaſpicion of Ingratitude ; b-cauſe this Vice 
15 a Mark of a ſordid Batenefs, and as it were 


alore'd Homage which we do to a Benetattor. 


[ogratitude tho' it think of lum with great 
Uneaſineſs, being oblig'd to conteſs whether 
we will or no, that we are under his De- 
pendance, and owe him more than we wiſh 
we did. Moreover 'tis very natural toa Man 
to let People ſee, by his Carriage towards a 
Benefaftor, that he deſerves the Benefit. 
La(tly, we are very glad to be deliver'd from 
the Remorſe which attends Ingratitude ; 
which Remorſe 1s more biteing,and more na- 
tural than that which 1s conlequent upon 
the Violation of Juſtice ; for tho lojatiibe 
»e repugnant to Reaſon, as well as Ingratt- 
tude, yet certainly 'tis more oppolite to the 
Dictates of Se/f- ove to be Ungrateful, than 
Unjuſt ; and doubtlefs that Remorſe 15 great- 
et which ariſes not only from Reaſon, but 
allo the Love of our ſelves, when 1ts Laws 
haye been tranſgrefled. 


G 2 Sym- 
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Sympathy, which we obſervn to be the 
ourth Source of our AﬀeCctions, 15 Twofold : 
A Boudzly Sympathy, and a Sympathy of the 
Soul. 'The Cauſe of! the former is to be 
learch' tor in the Temperament, that of 
the latter 13 to be ſought among the ſecret 

Syrings, that actuate/and move our Heart : 

And indeed "tis certain, that what we believe 
10 be a Sympathy of Temperament, proceeds 
dometimes trom the hidden Principles of the 
flcart For what reaſon,pray,do I hate ſuch 
or ſuch a Man at fiflt fight, tho' I-have ng 
Know lecge of him ? | Tis becauſe he reſem- 
bles ſome Pe rſon, that has oftended me, ths 
Reſemblance affects and {trikes upon my 'Soul 
and excites an Idea of Hatred, tho' I reflect 
not upon it. How come I, on the contrary, 
to love an unknown Perſon as ſoon as I lee 
him, without infurming my {elf either of hig 
Merit, or Unwy FS $a. - \ "Tis becaule he 
has ſome Coniormity! or Likeneſs erther to 
my fcolf. my Children, Friends, or 1n a word, 
to lome One that I have an Alltection for,and 
without my making any diitinct Reflection, 

wakens an Amour which laid dormant in 
my / art. "Wo [ee then how much Se/f-/ve 
15 Concerad in thele mviterious and hidden 
Inclinations, which one of our Poets «de> 
ſcribes an this manner : 


Some [ ret Knots, ſome Sympathics we find, 
By whoſe aoreerns Tyes Souls are Conjoyn d, 


But 


A nowin? One-Self. I;t 
:2r having ſpoken of Bodily Smypa- 
125, We Cagld make an InduQtion of Spari- 
+4] S7inpathies, we ſhould find, that to love 
Afen by Sym pathy implies no more, but to 
eherilh ther Conformuy, and Likenels to 
:111s 15 to enjoy the Pleaſure of loving 

7s 18 their Perlon; this charms the 
tleart, *thar 1t can lately commend it ſelf, 

| nt Ed:ng againſt Modelty * Ul ANG 
2 Men obtain, when they leem to ha\ 
[v4t Atjection tor certain Perl ns, the 
Piiigple of which Love, 15/becaule they re- 
imable 'em. We don't only love thoſe tlat 
«arc nwturally like us, bur allo thoſe that have 
1rtilicial Reſemblance of us ; and make ir 
ner Ealobr to be our Imitators. Ca7o, 
15 Proud and Auſtere as he was, took 1t not 
amiſs that Favonus imitated him ; and per 
haps the moſt ſtif'and uncomplailant Man 1n 
the World 1s fo weak and tlexible, as not to 
be quite out of Conceit with this indirect 
Method of flattering and carelling his Se#f- 
Je, Not but a Man may indeed hate tholc 
10 don timitate him well; No perſon CA4res 
2 ridiculous ; | 'tis more Eligible to be 0- 
4106s. Thus we never like thoſe Copies, 

"hoſe Ridiculouinels reflets upon the O- 

nal. 

jut 1 you'd know why, one G allant does 

5 'C another, or why one Learned Man 
not always jaſl to another ; 'tis caly tv 


e you an Auſwer : The realon 1s, Becaule 
G4, | 


— 
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+ Motive of Conformzrty does not countervai| 
+ Moanve of xutere/t, and the mutual Hatred 
of Rival: 15 proportionable to the Accom. 
pliſhments which they diſcoveran each ©: 
her, The /Zeart, as 1 ſaid before, conſiders \ 
the Profit, and not the Light: and 'tis not if} \ 
Reaſon, wat the Love of our [etbves, that deter. 

mines us 1n placing our Aﬀte&tions. Even oue I} | 
}.ove >f a Vertuous Man 1s not to be except. } : 
£6 from this Rule, who notwithſtanding fails Þ| -\ 
107 10 be bejov'd even by thoſe who are ngt |} { 
ike him, for Vice 1s forc'd topay Homage to || ( 
his /ertue ; they elteem and reſpect him 


ut peftore magno 
Spemq, metumq,; domat, vitio ſublimior omnz, | 
F xemptus Fatis, matgnantemque refellis. 

Fortumam, dubio quem non in turbine Rerum 
Deprihender ſuprema Dies, ſed abire paratum | 

At plenum Vita, ©&c. 

Tu, cums placido poſuere in peltore ſedem 
Blanau;Hones kilariſq; ramen cum pendereVirti, 

Cu nec pigra Qnies, nec miqua Potentia, nec Joes 
improba ; ſed medtus per honeſta & dulcia limes 
{ncorrupte fidem, nulloſq; experte Tumultns, 

Et ſecrete palam qui Digeris Ordine Vitam, 

{dem Aur facilis Contemptor C optimus Idem 
Condere Divinas, epibuſque 1mmittere Lucem, 

Hac longum florens Animi, morumque juventa 

{iracos £quare Senes, * vincere preſt 4. 


Stat. £16, 3, Sylvar. 
Let 
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it] \ et Men examine themſelves by this Por- 


ed | t::44ture, and I'm ſure they cannot choole bur 

n. | love the Original ; and upon what Princt- | 
0+ \lcs can this AﬀeCtion be founded, which 
rs Men have naturally even for thoſe Perſons, { 


ot | whom they are not careful to reſemble. 
[. [ an{wer,that there be very few, who have 
It | bida final Renuncliation and Adicu to YVertue, 
t: F 2nd who don't think, but chat they ſhall be 
ls Þ Vcrtuous one time or other, tho' they are not 
it | (at preſent. I add, that as Ye 1s ebutially 
o | QOdious, ſo Vertue 1s cflentially Amiable to 
S-if-lcyve :; The reaſon 1s, becaule Yicre1s a Sa- 
crihce of other Men, which we Offer upon 
vir own Altars ; and Yertae 18 a Sacrifice of 
[ome Pleaſure, or 1ttering Profit, which we 
U'ter to-the Good of other Men. 

Morcover 'tis oklervable, that the Objects 
hich act upon our Soul, have a twofold Re- 
{11101 to Se/ſ- /ove, certain particular Correl- 
-ondences which vigorouſly move and baſs 
1, ſuch 1s the Correſpondence of Interelt or 
:ccrocal Friendſhip : For as this reaſon of 

, | vv1ng regards us, and none but us, 'tis I, that 
1d an Advantage 1n loving this Man, and 

1s Ale he loves,and not another: No wonder 
ten, 11 this pagticular Agreement obliges me 
ave x particular Adherence and Applict- 
911 to lum :; Bur belides this, there are cer- 
'v1n general Relations, which an Object may 
11Ve to our Heart; which happen, ether 
«iien any One does vs a Kindnets for mv 
G 5 4104] 
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Good of the whole Soctetv, whereof we ate 
Members, or when we {tad our telves oblig d 
by the general Inclination which a Man ap- 
Pears to have towards doing Good, becaile 
tis poſthle we may ſome time or other he 
the Objett of 1t; or when berng accuſtom'v 
ro love one certain Benencence, which 15 
profitable to us 1n ol ticular, we allo come 
to love Beneficence tn gencral, and all thoſe 
Perſons to whom we apply its Idea : Ozly 
"tis to MB oblervd, thit as particular Agree. 
ments and Relations produce lively and vi: 
gorous Aﬀections; general Agreements,as not 
concerning or intereſting our Soul, but ata 
Dittance, and a grear way oft, excite only a 
frozen and languiſhing Friendſhip, which 
partakes much more of the purity of Z/trem 
than the Ardour of Affection. All the Ver- 
eues, at Icalt in this general manner, favour 
and countenance Se/f-/ove. Your finclt De- 
ſcriptions of Vertue are grounded upon the 
ſecret Agrcements and Correſpondences they 
have to ns: as may be ſeen from the Exam- 
ple of theſe fine Expreſſions, in that Por- 
-9n11 of Yertue, |which we juſt now'ob- 
ery'd, 


Cui nec pigy a Que nec inigua Potentia, 


Nec ſpes improba 


\ 


Theſe Lineaments of Yertue are Amiable,be- 
cauſe they {latter and carcls Se/{-/ove: There 
be others which are rather productive 

01 


aA a. 


— 
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of our Zftcem, than our Love ; becaule they 
arc more Dil-1ntereſted : 


Unut peftore mario 
Spemq:;, metumq; domas, vitio ſublimior onnii, 


['ertur,when 1t has not theſe de)icate Agree. 
ments with Se/f-love, is only Eflimable : Bur 
we re ne 1t more Amiable when we repic. 
ſent'i6 as intereſting our Heart. 

How ſhould we chooſe but be in Love 
with LEY ; tis very ready to pardon 
our Offences : Liberility, to do us good, 
Beggar's it iclft ; Humility never controul: 
but fubmillively yields to our pictenflions 
Temyrcrance relpects our Honour, and not 
our Pleaſure : | [tice defentls our KR: -11ts, and 
renders us our Due: Fortitude nrotects'; 
Prudence conducts ; Moderation ſpares us 


P, 


Charity does good to us, {C. 

You i] lay pernaps, what do thele 4ertucs 
lynity to me, they do me no Gocd - It may 
be they don't Benefit you at prcfent, bur 

e you under other Circumitances , they 

ary do you a Kindnets': TI hcy tnppole a 

Dy | lpolitzon of doing yot Good, when an 
portunity 1s offer d; have you not exper; 
o£d, that tho You Never EXE, He Su! 
cour or ProteCtion of a Rich Man, yet vor 
'd nt rt avoid having 2? 1eCIetT Conlideration 

:nd Reſpect for him; v hich proceeds, not 
from your Mind. for that often defpiles the 
veclonal Quaizties ot ! 


(ich a Man, Lut aries 


; 
TYELEE 
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i from the Love of our ſelves, which reſpeQs 
| in him even the {imple Power of doing you 

2 Kindneſs. 
But if Se/f-/ove makes you have a Venera- ft +» 
tion and Eſteem for a Perſon, whom you are 
; aſlur'd you ſhall never be the better for, ll 77. 
\meerly by conſidering in him the bare Power 
of doing you a good Turn, 1s 1t at all to be 
wonder'd at, that this ſame Principle cauſes i= & 
you to love One, who by his Yerzue 1s diſ. I v« 
pos'd to be Beneficent' to you, tho' you very |} t| 
well know that he cannot actually exert 
this Inclination 
Say we then, that the Fear? has its A» I 
{tractions as well as the md , and as this If y 
knows how to define Good 1n general, tho' ÞÞ b 
it can draw more to the Life in our Imagina- I} n 
ton any particular Good : So the Heart ff t 
loves theſe general Conformities and Apree- | \ 
ments of Objects to it (elf, tho' particular }þ i 
ones do infinitely more affe&t and touch it; ff i 
and 1t cannot but think well of a Vertuous 
Man, by reaſon of theſe delicate Relations, 
Fertue has to Self-Iove. This 1s beyond al } | 
doubt, becauſe your Love of the Vertues 1n- | 
creales proportionably to their Relation and | 
Agreement to you. We have naturally a bet- 
rer Opinion of Clemency, than Severity; | 
of Liberality, than Oeconomy and Thrifty- 
neſs ; tho' they all equally partake of the 
Nature of Vertue ; Thieh can be for no 0- 
ther reaſon, but becaule our Aﬀethtion 1s 
| not 
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not altogether Dil-intereſted, and we love 
in it the lecret Relations it has to vr ſelves. 

But the Victous and Exorbitant are not 
to be exempted from the Number of thoſe, 
who are thus enamour'd with the Beauty of 
ertaz. On the contrary *tis certain, that 

20 the very Account of their being Vici- 
ous, they are oblig'd to have a greater Aﬀe- 
ton and Opinion of Yer7ue. Humility le- 
vels, and {mooths the Way for Pride; and 
therefore *tis lovd by an haughty Spirit : 
Liberality 1s dittuſive, and free in Giving ; 
and therefore can't difpleaſe an Intereſted 
Perſon : Temperance does not rob vou of 
your Pleaſures, and therefore mult needs 
be agrecable to a Voluptuary, who would 
nyt willingly have elther Rival or Comba- 
tant. Could one think, that the Aﬀection, 
which H4orl/dlings teſtify themiclves to have 
to, Yertnous Perſons, ſhould ſpring from fo 
fiithy a Source ; and ſhall I make bold to ad- 
vunce this Paradox, That our own Vices 
are often the Cauſes of our loving other 
\!en's Vertues : Nay more than that, I dare 
lay, That Se/f-/ove bears no {mall Part 1n the 
molt pure Sentiments, which Religion and 
Morality give us of God. Drome Love 1s 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd into three Species, 
A Love of Intereſt, a Love of Gratitude,and 
a Love of pure Friendſhip. Love of /n- 
tereft, according to the Vulgar Accepta- 
110n, lalls 1n ry, Self-leve': Love ol w_ 
[tae 
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7ude, as we before obſerv'd, 1s derivd from 
the ſame Source wwith that of /ntereft ; 
Love of pure /7 :044ſhip leems to riſe inde: 
pendently from all Lntereſt and Selt-love; 
ver if you look narrowly into the Matter, 
vou'll find, that it has in the Bottom the 
very fame Principle : For hrſt, "tis obſerya. 
ble, that Love of pure Friendſhip, riſes nbt 
all at once in the Fart of a Man, whom we 
inſtruct 1n points! of Religion. The Rit 
{tep to SanAification 1s a Detachment, and 
unnampering from the World ; the Second 
1s, to love God with a Love of /utereft, by 
£14102 up our ſelves wholly to Him, becauſe 


, 


Wc conlider him as the Swerairn Good ; the 


Lid 18 to have 4 due Acknowledgment 
1d Gratitude for his Benefits ; the Laſt ys 
6 love his intrinfick PerfeStions ? *T1s cer- 
caln, that the hilt &! theſe Sentiments otl- 
volts and makes way far the Second, - the 
Second ter the Third, and the Thiid tor 
Fourth. We can't throughly conſider, what! 
a preat Unhappuels and Milery 1t 1s, to 
wandon and forfike God, without deftring 


, 
Wu 


nis Cummunton, by {Notives taken from opt 


{ule e/t. We can't love God as the Principle 


et our Toy and Feheity, without a m_— 
Acknowlede ment of Renchits recerv'd at his 
Hands. *T1s natural, and even neccilary, 
that he who loves God as the Supream G94d, 
and as his great and eternal Benefactour, 
ſhould Breck, with Complagency and Delight 

t0 


_ ,_—m 
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t5 the Conſideration of his adorable Per- 
'c410ns; that this Meditation ſhould excite 
'n him Joy and Satisfaction, and fo bring 
11m to love God 1n the View of his Fxcel- 
lencies and /7errnes. Now all the previous 
D:iby{itons to this lalt Aﬀe&tion, which 15s 
Nobleſt of all, being taken from Se/f- 
7:0, 1t follows, that neither the pure Friend. 
{p, which 1s converſant about God, docs 
11e 1ndependently from 1t, 

Aifo Experience teaches| us, that among 
the Vertues of God we particularly love 
thole, which have the neareſt Agrecment 
and Athnity to us. We Jove his Clemency 
more than his ſuſtice ; his Goodncts than 
N1: [calouly - his Benehcence, than his 
Immentity, x. Ot which there can nc 
Uther reaſon be given, Tut that even tis 
pure Friendſh!p, which ſeems to have fo; 
1t5 proper Object the Divine Perfection>, 
erives Its principal Force from the Rela. 
tion of theſe Pertections| to Ow S:/:e: 
Were there any cnurely pure [1109/6 
towards God in our Heart, wholly « 
em from the Commerce of Scit-wove, 1t 

:1d necefjarily ſpring from Arrows 7 - 


_— 


fection and Excellency,and not ttom our own 


Affcttioms. As Self- ve would not produce, 
ſo neather could it deſtroy this Friendſhip. 
Yet the Dewils know the Perteftions of God 
without loving Him ; 2nd Men betore their 
Converhon know the Y<rinrs of God, tho 

IL 
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it can't be ſaid that they have for hinz, in 
that reprobate State, the AﬀeCtion which 
we term pure Friendſhip ; and'conſequently 
there muſt be fone other Mottves of this 
Love, befides Arown Perfettion ; 1t Light 
be not fuſhcient to kindle 1t, 1t mult rife 
from the Flame of fone Afefion of our 
Heart ; ſince Aﬀfedions and Anoledge are 
the whole Contents of our Soul, Perhaps 
You'll ſay, that in order to capacitate a Soul 
for concetving this, Love of pure Frienaſhyp, 
'.15 not requiſite that Se/f-/ove ſhould directly 
produce 1t, butonly that 1t may not o-7pole 
4nd hinder it: But I fy, 11t Pure Friendſhip 
riſes from Angwn PerfeFion,and nothing elle 
be required to produce it, the Oppolition of 
Se//-/ove 15 inligntficant; and as the Love 


of our {elves can t dcerobe God of th. lc Per: 


{etions, nor hinder ovr Soul from knowing 
'em, fo neither can 1t obltrut the Birth of 
this pure Aﬀcction. 

Whillt we conſider God as a Judge, as a 
Wriible Executioner of Vengeance, and as 
ſtanding Feady with a Thunderbolr in his 
Hand, we may indeed admire his inhaite 
and adorable /Zxce/lencies, but can't con- 
celve an Affection forptlim, And 'tis very 
certain, that could we but any ways Evade 
even this Admiration of God, we ſhould be 
yery cautious 1n applauding him.with 1t, for 
in this State we regard him as our Enemy, 
& render to him no more but what we m_ 

141030 
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at, And whence can this Neceſſity of ad- 
mir1ng God proceed, unleſs 1t ſpontaneouſly 
rife trom Anown Perfetion * If then we 
conceive pure Friendſhip to have preciſely 
the ſame Source with Admiration, that is to 
{av, 11 we conceive 1t to have no other Ort- 
eine but Anon Perfeftion, we may ſafely 
conclude that pure Friendſhip will nl 1nour 
Soul, beyond all Poſhbility of any dnpedi- 
ment from Se/f-love, as well as Admiration. 

Ty:]l be to no purpoſe to make a wild and 
.ncelinite Anſwer,that 'tis the Corruption of 
our Heart,which renders us uncapable of lay- 
:ng God purely for his own ſake, and his 1n- 
'rinſick Perfettions, whallt we ſuppoſe him 
not to love us. This 1s to run 1ntoa Laby- 
r1nth of Generalitics, for avoiding the di- 
/Uinct Ideas of Things. For our Corruption 
does not hinder the Aamiration of our Soul, 
it being certain that the Dew/s, who far ex- 
cecd us in Wickedneſs, admire God,tho' they 
are at the ſame time confctous of his being 
the Obje& of their Hatred and Averlion; 
{0 neither can this Corruption hinder pure 
F+iendſhip, if that, as well as Admuration,de» 
r1ves1ts Birth from Known Perfection. 

Nothing will better confirm this Truth, 
thin by feeing what's the Ule of Far/h in 
feltgion. So long as Men live 11- 4 State of 
Ignorance, which makes em 1magine that 
God looks upon 'em with Indifferency and 


Diſregard, they in like manner {cem to ha 
"7 
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but indifferent Sentiments of the Derty,ſuch 
were the Pagan Philoſophers. Whilſt Men 
think they are the Object of God's Hatred, 
they deteſt and abhor the Divinity, The 
Romans, who had already kindled the Fire 
of their Sacrifices, to give Thanks to the 
Goa's,at the falle Report of the Recovery of 
Ger manicus, ran into their Temples with 
Fury and Rage; when they hear the too 
true News of his Death, they drag their 
Images 1n the Dirt, throw em into 4 zber, 
and fignalize their Griet- by a Specimen of 
[mpiety. All Men icem tw have the ſame 1n- 
ward Diſpoſition which the Romans out. 
wardly ſhew'd, and the Violence which they 


ug'd to the Images, 1s an Expreſſion of what 


Man would be willing to execute upon God, 
when he thankS him his Antagoniſt and 
Enemy, | 
No ſooner does the Goſpel reſound in the 
World for the Conſolation of Men ; but, as 
the Teſtimoines of the Divine Love to Mans 
kind are every where manifeſted, ſo likewile 
Men's ardent Love of: God becomes untver- 
ſally Confpicuous, Fazth, which aſſures us of 
this immenſe Charity of God, 1s there look'd 
upon as the Key of our Heart, and the firlt 
Degree of our Sanctification; to this theScrp- 
ſure attributes our Salvation.” When Farth 
has throughly perſwaded us that we are the 
Objects oi God's Loye, we are fſufbciently 
diſpos'd to affett and love Him, {}. : 
\ Ut 
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Put as our AﬀeCons eſſentially ſpring 
om Se//-lave, our Hatred and Averlions 
1rocced from the fame Original, We hate 
\{en by Intereſt, when they are our Com- 
»>ctitors 1n the Purſuit of Temporal Goods. 
We hate one that 1s Intemperate, becauſe 
ned rob us of our Pleaſures ; we cant en- 
Jvre an Ambitious Man, becauſe he takes 
the upper-hand of us in Preterment and Ho- 
Pour ; nor can we love a Proud Man, becauſe 
- coatemns and tramples us under Feet ; 
1947 a Miſter, becavie he hoards up the 
Riches that might polioly come to us ; nor 
in Unjult Man, becauſe he o7preſles us. We 
don't only hate thoſe who actually prejudice 
and 1njure us, but even thoſe that have an 
[nclination to hurt us, tho' they want fit 
Occaſions, or ſome Impediment hinder 'em 
{rom exerting theirMalice. OurHatred reach. 
et1 as far as a Man's Power of doing us an 
Injury: For which reaſon Power and Autbo- 
71'y are many times the Incentives of Aver- 
{xt10n and Ill-will ; and as there are few 
P-rlons 1n the World but meet with lom? 
who either aftually do 'em a Miſchiet, or 
would at leaſt, 1f it laid in their Power, or 
were it for their /urereſt ; it mult be own d, 
{hat fecret Motives of F{atres do perpe- 
tally enter 1n our Heart, and that noung 
1s more dangerous than the Temptations 16 
which we are expos d'on this Account. In- 


ved we are oftentimes Encnmics to one _ 
the! 
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ther when we are ignorant of it. We manz 
times both love and hate the ſame Perſon, 
becauſe Se/f-/ave confiders him under diffe. 
rent ReſpeQs : And 1t happens that we rea}. 
ly hate thoſe, whom we think to be the 
Qbje&ts of our beſt AﬀeCtion: and ſometimes 
thoſe, whom we have all the reaſon imagt- 
nable to love and eſtrem ; which appears 
from this, That 1n al] their Diſgraces and 
Misfortunes, there's. ſomething that does 
not wholly diſplealſe us. This unjult and 
unnatural Sentiment which the Vail of Pride 
hides from our Eyes, proceeds trom thele 
two Principles : Namely, That we Our ſekes 
are not the Objefts of this Diſgrace, (which 
15 a Reflection thatSelf-love inſtant]y makes) 
and that we ſee a 41 degraded and pulld 
down, who 1n regard of his being a Man, 
can't fail to rival us upon ſome Account or 
other; a Sentiment, which '1s chang'd into 
Compallion, when either Death,or ſome arre- 
coverable Adverſity, finally exempts him 
from the Number of! thoſe, who pretend 
and aim at the Goods, which are the Objetts 
- of our own Deſire. 

-But #Zatred is a turbulent Paſſion, which 
puts the whole Body into a violent Commo- 
tion, and all whole Effects are ſo lenſible aud 
- obvious, that' tis the moſt faithful Mirrour 
tor diſcerning the Degree of Vehemence 
which attends all our other AfedZions. If 
you would know how much you love //am: 

Glory, 
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Gl:ry,1t may be your Feart gives you a falſe 
Inumation ; *do but only conſider the Vio- 
lence of the FZarred, which you conceive 
at One, that has oftended you 1n point of 
Honour ; this 15 the juſt Degree and Mea- 
jure of 1t; this Mirrour 1s your fafelt Guide 
for diſcovering and fathoming the Bottume 
of your Fleart. 

We hate by /nrereft, Perſons, T hings, and 
Words, If feeing an Abyſs under our Feer, 
we are put into Horrour and Conſternation, 
"15 the Image of our Deitruction appearing 
Veture 113, that cauſes this trembling Motion ; 
ni Reaſon 18 not 1o ſtrong and prevalent as 
to correct aud allay that Fear, which a too 
:vely Idea of our own Deſtruction exhthits 
to 017 Conceit. Many People cant torbear 
{wooning when they fee the ſhedding of 
Man's Blood : this proceeds not ſo much 
'rom a weaknels of Temperament, as an 1n- 
",mity of the ZZeart. Whatlgever repre- 
[units to em the Ruines of Humane Nature, 
'rreatens their Seff-ove ; and that which 
yues the Fancy with Blood, draws a live- 
4 Picture of Death in the Soul, and con- 
UiC}s 1t to that inward Receſs by meer 
int of Concert, where Refleitron thuts 
ws Doors agunit 1t, 


— 
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CHAP, IX 


Where we conſider the moſt general Inclins 
ton! of Selt-love ; and in the firſt plat 


the Deſire of Happineſs. 
He firſt Inclination of Se/f-love, 18 2 De: 


fire to be Happy ; and I believe, that jr 
fl the Majin, theſe rwo'Exprethions do but fig; 
lj ily the fame TIT hing under different Ideas. 
Vor what cle 15 1t to love One-lclf, burr; 
deſire Jlappmeſs, and to defire Fappmeſl, 
but to Joye One-tclf:: Truly he mult be 
very nice Subtihifer, land Mincer of T] ning 
#1 i! C0 tin | ANY Ditte) CNCC, Ag therefore 
the Dehire of /lappn "/4 can't be too Gregr 
and it has always been reckon'd a Crime to 
murſne a falle, aud not ardently to affect a 
thy Fehcity it fotlows that we are not to 
e blam d for loving our ſelves to Excels, 
-76 for taking a wrong Method 1n exertins 
" this | .OVeC. 
All Men moſ? certainty agree in the gene- 
1 14] 1d ea, Dclire, and Seutiment of Fla MPiniefe 
4k The D: verſity of Philoſophers Opinia Þs, 
38} touching the Nature of Ffappimeſs, 15 not 
a4 rcally fo Great as at fir{t it ſcems to be.” . All 
their Sentiments are reduc'd to /picrirus's, 
who plac'd the Ffſence of ZYeatitnde in Plet- 


ſure ; which will appear very reaſonable, 


pro. 
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041ded you ſeparate pure, noble, durable, 
-eccain Pleaſure trom ſenſual, which has 
ute oppolite Characters ; and you diſtin- 
oh betwixt ZFZappmeſs and its Foundations, 
nfl lil Men have been pleas'd to confound 
tether, that they might cavil and contra- 
1:1} one another, Fro, thro' a miſtake in 
the Notion of Flappimeſs * For Bretins de- 
Def fints Happinels, Zhe Abſence of all Evilr, 
md 117 Pefſetſion of all Goods ; You mult ob- 
ſip. '4t\'< $141 his Delign was to define Þ perfect 
4 lt compleat, not a defective and 1mperfee! 
1h / (470111 ff and yet this 1s todefine Fapproeſ/. 
{oy its Fou idations. The Abſence of Evils 
e:[/+ necetlary 4ndeed to keep uz from being 
milerable, but does not render us happy.” The 
ore Pollettion of Goods 1s the Foungation of our 
or Mappinels, but not Happinels it ſeit ; fo: 
vir would it figntfy to have em 1n our 
}aſroncr, if we have not the Perception and 
toi ſition of 'em * That Foo! of Alhans, W 110 
[tought that all the Ships which arrty & to 
1020/7 £4 belong'd to him, taſted the Zfuppmneſs 
"Jt kiches without poſſeiling em; anc it may 
ne. ©, the reall Owners of thelc Vellcls pol- 
ef, {fd 'om without any Fruttion or Plealure, 
vs, <0 intoxicated with their 1ntatiable A- 
40th rice, or afflicted with Diſquietudes, which 
Al ntallibly attend the Poſlellion of Temporal 
5 $600ds : Wherefore 'tis not the Poflethion, 
6a. generally Pann ing, but the Sentiment and 
le ſ ittion of the Goods, we are pollelz d 01, 
iro. $624 conſtitutes our F/appireſs. So 
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So when Ar!/to7ie places FHappimeſs in the 
Knowledge and Love of the Swupream God 
its plain that his Intention was to define 
Happineſi"by its Foundations, otherwiſe he 
akpu6 be under a groſs Miſtake ; for if you 
ſeparate Pleaſure from this Knowledge and 
Love, you'd find that ſomething more would 
be requir'd to make you happy : And on the 
other Hand, 1f you ſuppole a lively and du. 
rable Pain to be conjoyn'd with this Know. 
ledge and, Love, you'd ſee that we ſhould 
certainly be Miſerable. | 

The Stocks, who thought Happineſs con. 
ſiſted in //7/dom, were not fo ſenſelets as to 
imagine, that the Satisfaction, wherewith 
this Witdom inſpir'd 'em, was to be ſepara 
ied from the Idea of Happineſs : Their Joy 
yroceeded from the Drunkenneſs, and Infa. 
tuation of their Sou], which applauded it ſelt 
it a Fictitious Conſtancy. 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cornoſcere Cauſas, 
Atrque Metns omnes Cf 1nexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit Pedibar,ſtrepitumq; Acheront  avar!, 


All Men 1n general are neceflarily agreed 
in this Principle, and I wonder the Sc/ho% 
ſh2uld fet 'em at Variance about it. The 
Coverous Man freds himſelf meerly with 
Hopcs of enjoyung his Riches, and of talting 
the Pleaſure of poflelling 'em : Indeed he 
never truly enjoys has Wealth, but 'tis his 
Delight to hoard 1t up, and that's his yt - 

[us 
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{vition. The Ambitious Man $s am, ' 111 


the | 1't moto 5 | 
od | {<cking aiter Dignities, 15 to be rais'd 1n the 
"Ks World above the Level ot his Brethren 


he | And the Revengetul would never make anv 
Retaliation, d1d he nor hope to find SaHll- 
ind © {action 1n Vengeance. 
ala 1 his true Maxim 1s not oppolite to the 
the Religion, and Morality of Jefus Chriſt ; tor 
', © ic lays, that he did not come to deſtroy, but to 
pertect Nature. He does not oblige us to 
11g renounce the Love of Pleaſure, but propoſe; 
FD to us more pure, more noble, more {piritual, 
n. © 3216 certain, and more laſting Pleaſures,than 
wh ©10!e which the World promiſes : Aud he 
th | &-fines Flappineſs by its Sources; T hrs 1s 
ra. | Life clernal, to know T hee, the only true God, 
and Jeſus Chrift, whom thou haſt ſent. &nd 
ff be very well knows, that Z/appmeſs eflen- 
«1 Þ tially conſiſts in Joy, and unſpeakable Piea- 
ſares : Foc'tis a Feait, new Wane, a River 
of Delights, Torrents of Pcace and Joy, &c. 
which Expreflions, under the /£zb/erm ol 
DB icmporal Pleaſures, inform us of the eter- 
1 al Picatures of Paradiſe. I 
all Men's Idea of Happineſs, aſſuredly pro- 
ceeds from a ſenſe of Pleaſure. The Vicious 
| !:£ks after the Pleaſures of Intemperance, 
» | Vain-glory, Revenge, Ambitzon : On the 
other Hand, the Vertuous Man purſucs 
elf ine Pleaſures of Vertue ; namely, of Moce- 
is 14tion, Beneficence, Temperance, 08 Con- 


lc16nce and Piety. 
le y H He 
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He that (ſhould pretend to {trip Vertue, 
cf the lenſe of Joy and Pleaſure, would cer. 
rainly diſcourage our Hear? ; and tho' poſſi. 
bly we might elteem, yet we ſhould not ſtud, 
and labour after 1t. . 

I confeſs, *that all Men don't reliſh the 
ſame Pleaſure ; ſome are for grels, others 
for delicate, others for lively, others for 
durable, others for ſenſual, others for men. 
tal, and others for cordial Pleaſure ; bur all, 
without exception, are for P/eaſure. 

So ſay we, that all Men agree in their 
general De/rre to be Happy : They may re. 
nounce all their AﬀeCtions, but they 1] never 
renounce this Inclination, which 1s the 
primitive Source of all the others. 'T1s ap. 
pmeſs that Poor and Rich, Young and Old, 
Covetous and Liberal, "Temperate and Vo- 
luptuous do all aim at : This FZapp:neſs 1s 
the Pleaſure which they conceive; and irom 
the infinite Diverſity of this P/eaſure, there 
ariſes a prodigious Variety of Pallions and 
Applications. : 

The Irregularity conliſts 1n this, that Men 
would fain taſt and enjoy their Fappineſs, 
before they have obtain'd it : They wat 
not for the direction of Reaſon, to condutt 
em to the Haven of Beatitude ; They begin 
with deſiring to poſſeſs it, as-1t they 
had RY to no other Pleaſure, but what 
they actually perceive. Theſe Diſcip/es. ol 


the Senſes, want not Tutors to anſ{trudt 
"en 
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4140, 1a the Art of Foluptuonſneſs ; who 


| 4 


reil em; 


Nen eſt, man crede, ſapientis, dicere, vivam : 
Sera nimis Vita eſt craſtina, vive hodie. 


Mart. L. 1. Epig, 


Tis to great Wonder, that the molt eleva- 
ted Genus's of the Heathen World, knew no 
other Good but the preſent ; and exhorted 
Men to enjoy the Delights that offer'd them- 
{(clves, tor fear of loſing 'em by Delays : But 
'us very much to be wonder'd, that they, 
who have the Knowledge of Etrernity,ſhould 
be capable of the ſame Extravagance. 

The Pleaſure that conſtitutes our FZuppr- 
n/-. muſt have other Characters. In the 
hi! »lace, *tis requiſite it ſhould be ſpiritu- 
il: Can one that taſts, and enjoys Bodily 
Pleaſare, be in a State of Happineſs, it his 
Sou] be, at the ſame time, fill'd with the Re- 
morle of Fear and Sadneſs ? Secondly, Tt 
mult be durable : Momentany P/eaſwes, are 
more proper for rendering us miferable,than 
hippy; becauſe not only the Fruition of 'en? 
1s tranſient, but they l:ave a durable Regret 
behind 'em. | 

And certainly Duration 15 fo ellentrat to 
Happineſs, that I dare ſay, even the Felicity 
of Paradtſe would be inconſiderable, were it 
poltible for it to paſs away in an Inſtant, 
and that the Felicity of this lower World, 

H 2, would 


————— Wy 


[| 
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would be worth looking after, were it but 
capable of laſting ro Zrerny : For the tor. 
mer, tho' 1t be never ſo great and tranſcen. 
dent, would be ſwallow'd up with the fright- 
ful and melancholy Thoughts, of our going 
to loſe the Foundation of an infinite ſoy; 
the Latter would be ſupported by a Comfor- 
table Hope, which connecting together an 
Infinity of Ages, would make up that De-. 
1g ht in the Duration of theſe Goods, which 
tacy wanted in Quality. 

Nothing 1s finer in Speculation, than this 
Deſcription which a Zatin Poet gives of 
Temporal Happineſs. 


Res non parta Labore, ſed relifta, 
Non ingratus Ager, Focus perennts, 
Lis nunquam, Toga rara, Mens quieta, 
Vires mmgenue, ſalubre Corpus, 
Prudens ſwnplicitas, pares Amici, 
Con i(Fus facilis, me Arte Menſa, 
Nox non ebria, fed foluta Curis ; 
Non triſtis Thorus, attamen pudicus, 
Somnus qui faciat brever Umbras, 
©ued is, efſe velis, nihilque malis, 
Summun nec metuas Diem, nee optes, 


Mart. L. 10. Epig.* 


But tho this Definition of Fappineſs appear 
lo reaſonable, as it had been DiCtared by the 
Oracle of #i/dom her ſelf; yet but an un- 
different Knowledge of Man's Heart, Ds 

ls 


1 
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h1s natural State, would futhce to ſhew its 
Fzultinels 1n many Refpects. 

[n the firſt Place, 'tis made vp of ſuch 
Goods, as for the molt part,, are not in our 
Power, Res non parta Labore, ſed relifta, nm 
meratus Ager, Focus perennts, Lis nunguam, 
©1105 ingenue, ſaiubre Corpus, ſomnus qu fa- 
vat oreves Unbras. For who can give him- 
ſc|{ an Eſtate, and cauſe 1t to deſcend from 
Father, to Son; or render his Field fruitful, 
or avoid Brangles with injurious Perſons ? 
Tis not in our Power to {leep {ecurely, to 
have a healthy and vigorous Temper of 
Body, andget Nature 1t {eif teaches us, that 
Happineſs ts in tome meaſurc 1n our Power : * 
For why ſhould it have engraven, upon the 
Heart of Man, a Delire to be Happy, it he 
were uncapable of arriving to that End? 
But Men miſtake in this Point, becauſe they 
don't underſtand a double Language, which 
Nature ſpeaks to 'em, in this reſpect. For 
on one Hand, by ſhewing 'em ſo _ Goods, 
which they naturally deſire, and which are 
not 1n their Power, it plainly declares to 'em 
that Happineſs 1s not in their own Breaff ; 
and on the Other, by inſpiring into 'em fo 
:atural a Deſire of Happimeſs, as that thiey 
can never deface, or put 1t off, in what 
State ſoever they be, it teaches 'em that 
they are notwithſtanding capable of obtain- 


ing that End. 
H 2 But 
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Bur to return to onr Poez, I add, that thi; 
Deſcription of Happineſs 1s not made up of 
Goods, ſuthciently noble and excellent; cer. 
rainly 'tis not much above. the Condition of 
Beaſts, of which it may be truly ſaid, that 
their Goods come by Succeſſion ; that their 
Riches are not got by Labour, that the Earth 
is fruitful to *em, and that they fail not of 
Cloaths agreeable to their State, made by 
the Hand of Nature ; that they want not 
Health, Strength and Reſt, that their Sim- 
plicity 1s prudent, and tho' they ſeem unca- 
pable of Refleftion, yet we ſee em molt In. 
gentous, and Diſcreet in the Sphere of thoſe 
Objects, which their /urereft obliges 'em 
to know ; namely, for the Propagation of 
their Spectes, and Self-preſervatzon, that 
their Lite 1s pleafant and ſedate, that they 
Ive without Trouble and Diſquietude, that 
heir Cups are not mingled with the Worm- 
wood of Sufſpictons and Jealoulies, that they 
are not troubled with Law-fuits 3 and, 
which 13 molt of all conſiderable, that they 
neither fear nor hope for Death : So that 
Beajis come very near to the Enjoyment of 
that Happineſs, which 1s repreſented to us, 
as the moſt perte& and compleat of all. 
Strange ! What a Mitery then 1s it, that we 
are born capable of Reaſon, that the Quality 
of Rationa), ſhould bar us from pretending 
to that of Happy ; that the Degree of our 
Perfection, ſhould make the Degree of onr 
Miſery; 
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\{i{ery ; that Beaſts ſhould be happy, for not 
wing Men; and Men ſhould be miſerable 
b:cauſe they are not Bealts ! Certainly this 
can never be true : Nature 1s too Wile in 
:/| other Things, for being fo imprudent in 
this Particular ; and unleſs Men are willing 
to Cegrade themſelves, and to diſparage the 
Exceilency of their Nature, they muſt needs 
icknowledge a Szveraigy Good, which ma y 
be found, and does not cheat our De/rres , 
but 1s not to he met with 1n the Objetts of 
tis Life, which will always decetve out 
craving Appetite. 

Moreover, the fineſt Strokes, in the Poets 
Deſcription of Humane Felicity, are contra- 
dittory : For if a Man be fo far Happy, as 
to he fatisfy'd with his Condition, and not 
to deſire a Leer, how can he chooſe bur 
tear Death, which puts a fatal Period to this 
B-atitude? And, if what it Deprives us oft be 
{o trivial and inconſiderable, as that we ne1- 
ther delire nor fear to Die, how 1s 1t polſible 
we ſhould be contented with that Condition? 
This Fellow ſpoke at random : He thought 
there was nothing in theſe Verſes ; 


Quod ſis, eſſe velis, nihilque maliz, 
Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 
A Man content with his Condition, and 


not fearful of Death, is the Ph1/9/opher 5 
Stone in Morality. Belides, theſe Ideas de- 


{troy one another, they anmihilate the Na- 
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ure of Man ;, who, as we have ſeen before, 
:cceflarily loves himlelf beyond all Limits: 
J1s Love of Happineſs ſtays not at a Medi. 
ocrity, and conſequently. he cannot be ſatis. 
:y'd, but in the Potleſtion of an /ufinite Good 
He dreads Miſery above all Things ; and 
for that Reaſon cannot but fear Death, I. 
ne 1s afſurd of his /mmortaltty. 

Alſo this 1s one of the greateſt Defects of 
that Happineſs which Men ſearch after; or 
the Pleature, which they ſo ardently purſue, 
that the Foundations of 1t are uncertain ; it 
dependsupan a Thouſand Cauſes, which are 
not in your Power. What Reliance can you 
haye upon the Health of a Poay, which e. 
very thing Ing with Ruine and De. 
{truclion; and what Tranquillity can you 
build upon this, 1t you behold the Image of 
its Death in every outward Obje& ; in the 
Alunents,that nouriſh you, in the Air which 
you breath, in the Contagion of a ſick Per. 
ton, whom you viſit, in an InſeR, thar ſtings 
it, and 1n a multitude of other ſecret Cauſes, 
which we can neither prevent, nor avoid ? 
Who'tl affure me of the Pofleſſion of my 
Riches * Who'll ſecure me of the Preſer- 
vation of thoſe Friends, whom I love and 
delight in ? Whol prote& me and mine 
irom-the Accidents that are ſo ordinarily 
incident to Society. 

The Fourth Dete& of this Fumane Fe- 
/ac11y 18, that 'tis not only corruptible, x 

allo 
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1}ſo tranſient and fading : "Tis of a much 
ſhorter Durcation- than the Term of our 
Life. Sleep, which locks up our Senſes, ex- 
hauſts a good part of 1t ; nor does 1t laſt fo 
long as this Motety of Life, which we pals 
in Reflection and Awake ; for we are not 
continually buiſy'd with taſting Pleaſurs. 
Nav, it ſubſilts not fo long as the Preſence of 
thoſe Objects whach ficlt give it Birth ; it 
laſts but for the momentany Paſſage, from 
Privation to Enjoyment. We perce1ve fome 
Delight indeed in the Purſuit, but this Joy 
expires with the Acquiſition: 'The greate(l 
of temporal Goods, after we have polle(s'd 
em, but for two Days, don't very much 
atfe&t and pleaſe us. This Happineſs feems to 
conliſt 1n the Satisfattion of De/rre, which 
makes us not Happy,cither in Lite or Death; 
but only at the 1nſtant of Extinction or An- 
nihil4tion, The moſt excellent Wildom of 
Natme thought fit to let us know, that 
worldly Goods are not wholly to be neglect- 
ed, ſeeing it has athx'd' Delight and Joy to 
the Acguiſition of 'emn : But withal] it woule 
trach vs that our Souls ought not to acqui- 
eſce in this Enjoy ment ; lince we no looner 
commence the Perceptiorr of this Plvafſure, 
bur 1t preſently vaniſhes, and cheats our 
Deſire. 

The Fifth Defe& of Fiumane Felicrly conn 
ſiſts in this, That our Haypineſs has al- 
v1ys a mixture and allay of Mulery. Every 
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Good brings ſome Evil at its Heels: 


Impia ſuo Dulci, melle venena latent. 
Ovid. LI. 7, Met, 


4nd I know not how it happens ſo, conſe. 
quent Calamities bear a proportion to pre- 
cedent Bleilings. 


Ut rebus letis par fit Menſura malorum, 
Idem. L. 1. Eleg. 


The laſt 1s, that this Fapprneſs does not 
fll the Capacity of our Soul, nor anſwer the 
ardent Fagernels of the purſuit; ſo that find. 
ing an extream Diſproportion betwixt the 
Good we have obtaind , and the Ardour 
wherewith we purſu'd 1t, we hnd our ſelves 
tantaliz'd and ſtarv'd, as at were, in the 
midſt of Plenty. 

Tho' $:/f love delights not in thinking 
of all thoſe Things, which may ſhew it the 
Vanity of its Applications, yet certainly it 
has a Glimpſe of all theſe DefeCts, in the 
Happimeſs 1t reaches at, 'Tis conſcious, that 
{ſenſual Pleaſure is the Fapprneſs rather of 
Brutes, than of Men: It owns, that a folid 
and ſubſtantial ZZappineſs, muſt neceſſarily 
be durable : It denies not, that a certain Fe- 
licity 1s preferable to that, whoſe Founda- 
tons are uncertain, It perceives, that 1n 
order to make a Man happy, this tranſitory 
Pleaſure, which laſts no longer than the in- 
[tant of Acquilition, ought to be wn” _ 

ay 
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{tay'd in 1ts Career. It grants, that true Fe- 
/iczty, ſhould be commenſurate to the Appe- 
tte of our Soul, 

Wherefore right Reaſorr commands us to 
ſerch for other Sources of Happineſs : Bur 
the preſent Os which intereſts it, and 

erſtanding, by tying it ra- 
ther to the inqueſt of Pleaſure, than Truth, 
takes 1t off from executing that Deſign ; its 
own Illnfions {till ſerve it atter the old Rate ; 
If they fail of Objets, they take the Place 
of Qualities, and ſet up themſelves for 
Powers orHabits, When Man can't obtain 
fuch a'temporal Happineſs as fatishes his 
Reaſon, he makes his Reaſon knock under, 
and condeſcend to ſatisfy his Pleafure. The 
prejudic'd Mind gives an extravagant, and 
andue CharaQter to theſe* falſe Goods ; and 
here 'tis moſt of all admirable, to ſee what a 
prodigious Aſcendant the Heart has over 
the Mind. For to diſguiſe abltraft and ſpe-? 
culative Truths 1s no great Matter, but to 
diſguiſe ſenfible and experimental Truths 
1s 2 Thing that gives us a {ptcial Evidence 
of the Force of our Corruption : To lee this 
we proceed in the next place, by unfolding 
the molt tidden Mylterzes of Sf /ove. 
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C/HAP.TS. 


Where we conſider the Cheats, which Selt. 


love puts wpon it ſelf, to corre# the 
Defetts, which it finds in the Happineſs 
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_ love perceiving, that worldly Happi. 
neſs 1s too groſs and impure to ſatisfy our 
Mind; and that indeed, 't1s not fit an Hap- 
pineſs, enjoy'd by none but the Body,ſhould 
latisfy the Thirſt of the Soul ; ſeeks how it 
may ſpiritualize and refine Corporeal Plea- 
tures, 1n order to cheat and impoſe upon us, 
by making us think, that they are equally 
iatisfattory to the Soul and Body : Hence 
Selt-love has been pleas'd to tye, unto this 
zrols and carnal Felicity , the Delicacy 
of Sentiments ; the eſteem of the Mind, and 
!{{metimes even the Duties of Religion, by 
EY it as Spiritual, Glorious and St 
cred, . 

For as to the firſt of theſe, who would 
not be amaz'd to ſee the proazgious number 
of Thoughts, Opinions, Fictions, Writungs, 
Hiſtories, which ſenſual Pleaſure has causd 
to be invented. Muſter up together all the 
Tracts, that have ever becn written about 
Morality, which 1s the Science of Living 
weſt ; and compare 'em with thoſe, that _w_ 
cen 
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been made about the Pleaſures of Intemper- 
ance, and you Il find a great Diſproportion 
between their Number, Conkidering theſe 
Actions 1n their natural Hue, there appears 
in em a ſordid Baſene(s, which diſ-heartens 
our Pride ; namely, the vile and abjet Con- 
ſormity ey have to other Animals. Now 
witat Courte can be taken to elevate, and 
render em worthy and becoming the Gran- 
deur of Men? Why, the ready way 1s to 
(piritnalize and refine 'em, to preſent em for 
an Object of the Delicateneſs of the Mind ; 
maze em a Subject of fine and delightul 


Sentations ; to make ſome ſport of 'em to 


the Imagination, and turn 'em agreeably to 
the Humour, by the flouriſhes of Eloguence 
and Poetry : And laſtly, to 1mploy ail the 
Faculties, and Lights of the Rational Prin- 
Ciple, to make the Delights of a Vo!uptuous 
body go down glib and pleaſantly into an 
haughty Soul. I expreſs my ſelf according 
to the Vulgar Projndich for truly ſpeaking, 
the Body has not 1n it ſelf any Perception or 
Senſation. Hence Self: love has allo ty'd an 
Eiteem and Reſpect to the moſt ſhameſul De - 
balements of Humane Nature. Pride and 
Pleaſure are two Paſlions, which tho' they 
ſrmg from the ſame Original of Se/f-/our, 


vetfor all that, there is ſome Difference and 


Uppolition betwixt 'em, Pleaſure humbles, 
whereas Pride cxalts us ; The former en- 


graves us with the Luage of Brutes, the lat- 
ter 
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ter with the Picture of the Devil. Alſo theſe 
two Paſlions have many a Combat and Duel 
in our: Heart ; but the Heart can by ng 
means approve of this Conflict, being a 
Friend and Well-wiſher to 'em both, and all 
moſt equally ſenſible of the charms of Glory 
and Pleaſure : Tt muſt beſtir its Stumps to 
make a Reconcilation, and to bring this a. 
bout, 1t takes one of theſe Methods, either 
it tranſports Pleaſure, 1f f may fo ſpeak, to 
the Confines of Pride, or Pride to the Region 
of Pleaſure. If it renounce ſenſual Plealure 
'ewall ſearch for a greater in the acquelt of 
Eſtcem ; and fo Plealure 15 wholly indemni- 
fy'd : Or, it we take a Reſolution to fatisly 
its Thirſt of ſenſual Pleaſure, "twill apply 
to 1t the Credit of Z/ieem ; and by this 
means Praae 1s folacd at its loſs. 

Were there but one only Man of this Dif. 
poſition of Mind, he would not ealily ſuc- 
ceed in his Delign ; but Men unhappily 
meeting together, they underſtand one ano- 
ther, and having the ſame Inclination, they 
willingly agree to conlecrate it. 

This 1s a Rago0 to Pleaſure , which ren- 
ders 1t much more exquilite than the Glory 
which Men's exorbitant Fancies have tyd 
to 1t : But tis yet better feaſon'd, when we 
regard ths Pleaſure, as an Ordinance of Re- 
ligton. A debauch'd Woman, that 'would 
make People believe in the Feathen World, 
that [he had a God for her Sweet-heart, had 
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x more ſenſible Reliſh of intemperate Plea- 
ſures; and a Zealot, that takes his Pleaſure, 
or executes Revenge, under the ſhelter of 
ſome ſacred Pretext, taſts in Pleaſure a 
more ptquant and. delicious ſeaſon than 1s 
Pleaſure at ſelf. 

Thus the Humane Felicity, of which we 
are ſpeaking, may be divided into two Parts, 
Grols and Senlible, which 1s as 1t were the 
Matter of it; and a more refhin'd and deli- 
cate, which we'll term 1ts Form. "Tis cer- 
tain, that as all the Perceptions bf Joy and 
Pleaſure, which this World aftords us, ag- 
grandize and enlarge the Matter of this 
Happmeſs ; 1o all the Illufions and Tricks, 
which Se/f-/ove puts upon us on this account, 
to make 1t appear either reaſonable, glorious 
or ſacred ; all the falſe Diſcourſes of Men, 
who are continually ſpeaking of the Objects 
of their Delire ; all the unhappy Idea's of 
Education, which adminiſter 1nfinite Oc- 
calions of deceiving us in this reſpect, all 
the naughty. Leftures, and 1mpious Studies, 
a thouſand Prejudices, and falſe Maxims, 
ſerve to augment and encreaſe the Form of 
1t, and to tranſplant this vain Felicity, into 
the ſupream Seat and Eſcurial of our Soul, 
which ſprang up before 1n the meanelt part 
of its Royalty, by the occaſion of Senle. 

Theſe are the Meaſures, which Se/f-/ore 
takes againſt the firſt Defect, which it ſaw, 
Its pretended-Happunels ; but 'tis not de. 


fechve 
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feQtive only in this : 'Tis likewiſe ſo much 
adulterated and mix'd, that 1t renders us ra- 
ther Miſerable, than Happy ; and. in this, 
Self-love is pleas'd to put another Trick and 
Cheat upon it felt. For fearing leſt our ear. 
neſt attention, to the Defects and Emptineſ 
of worldly Goods,to their appendant Miſery 
and Incommodities,might diſabuſe us 1n this 
Matter, it diverts our Conſideration from 
whatſoever is moſt capable to repreſent that 
Mitery to ourView,which attends the Goods 

and Enjoyments of this World: It finds a 
' pretty hard Tug of it ; for how ſhould it go 
beyond experimental and ſenflible Proots ? 
But yet for all this it fails not of good Snc- 
ceſs, by reaſon of Nien's extream Deſire to 
put a merry Trick and Cajolt upon them- 
(elves, 


To nndecrſtand the wv hole ſubſtance of this 


Matter, you mult know, that as the Preſent, 
how {weet ſoever it avpear to us, and tho' 
we have never [v great an Inclination to fa- 
crifice all for the Sake of 1t, yet notwith- 
* ſtanding ſeems too narrow and limited to 
a Soul, which loves to aggrandize and ex- 
tend 1ts Bounds |by Imagination; 1t molt 
commonly intermingles the Paſt and Future 
in the Idea of our Condition ; not the Paſt 
and Future as they are in Reality but fuch 
as our Sovl would have 'em be. Our State 
therefore ſecms to us an Allemblage of Goods 
which both lvllow aud precede US, Py tne 
Re- 
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Remembrance of Pleaſures already enjoy'd, 
we bring back the paſt to preſent ; and by 
the Ideas of Temporal Goods we hope to en- 
oy, we anticipate the Future, If we would 
carry a dire@ and {teddy View over all theſe 
Difterences of Time, we ſhould find tn the 
palt, what we meet with in the preſent ; 
namely, Goods mingled with the Bitterneſs 
and Gall of a great many Evils. For the 
Good we have potleſs'd was not more pure 
ind unmingled, than what we now poſleſs ; 
and what we are like to poſſeſs hereafter, 
will not differ from what we before enjoy'd : 
But as the Soul loves to think of nothing 
elle, but what delights and tickles its Fancy, 
it happens, that 1t retains the Ideas of theſe 
Goods which 1t formerly poſleſs'd, becauſe 
theſe Conceptions are agreeable and plea- 
lant; and it forgets the Ideas of the Evils 
Intermingled, becaufe ſuch Thoughts are 
atrended with Melancholy and Sadneſs, un- 
lels the paſt Evil ſeeming Good to us, be« 
caute we are deliver'd from it; for this rea- 
lon alſo draws in our Mind a delighttul 
Image : As for the Future we know 3t only 
by Hope; now Hope hath not Evil, but 
Good for its proper Obje&t : The palt and 
luture, one whereof 15 no more, and the 0- 
ther 1s not yet come, Occupying a large 
Pace 1n our Imagination, and always _ 
lenting themſelves in the Livery 0 taeir 


Picaſures,and never inthe mourmng Weeds 
. o! 
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of their Miſery : No wonder, it by degrees, 
a bright Idea of Fappine/s be form'd in ov; 
Mind ; which can hardly be deſtroy'd by the 
Senſe of our Miſery. Our paſt Delights dg 


{till remain; the Applauſes, which recom. 


penc'd our Merit, feem really prefent, be. 
cauſe Pride has drawn 'em to the Life, 
in the Tablet of our Imagination : And 
what if we could add future Advantages tg 
preſehit, and obtain their Fortune, who ate 
Objects of vur Envy ? Thus by a ſecond 
Diforder of our Imagination, which hath 
the ſame Source with the firſt, we frame to 
our ſelves an Idea of thoſe Goods, which be- 
ing in another Man's Power, are become the 
Objedis of our own Deſire; an agreeable and 
Hattering Repreſentation, becauſe we ſee 
not the Troubles which attend 'em, but only 
caſt a Glance upon their ſpecious and glit- 
tering Out-ſide. So that the Idea of our own 
Condition, and other Men's, the prove 
Images of the Paſt, and a thquſand Hopes, 
whole Objett are the Uncertainties of the 
Future, continually occurring to our Mind, 
whereas the Evils of the future are perceiv'd 
but now and then ; no wonder if the Soul 
get Drunk with this Folly, and a thouſand 
Experiences far of reclaiming it from 1ts 
Errours and Illuſions. -* 

This Blindneſs is ſometimes ſo bold and 
daring, as to regard this Felicity as built 
upon ſure and (table Foundations, Ren 

rvit 
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"ruth appears by the Specch of him, whom 
che Son of God repreſents feeding up him- 
{elf with certain Fancieh of a hoviacke, 
which he was preſently to be depriv'd of: 
My Soul, ſaid he, Eat, Drink and take thy 
Eaſe, we have Goods laid up for many Tears - 
Preſently he hears a terrible Voice, ſaying 
to him, Thou Fool, this night ſhall thy Soul 
6: regquned of thee, and then _ ſhall all 
toſe Goods be which thou haſt laid up ? 

But laſtly, Man is not fo Blind but that 
he can fee the End of this Happineſs, which 
io enchants and bewitches him; he knows 
the World will not be a perpetual Fountain 
of his Pleaſure, becauſe it conſilts of corrup- 
uble Objefts ; and he 1s not ignorant, that 
himſelf ſhall not always be in a Capacity ot 
eajoying worldly Delights, foraſmuch as he 
is not Immortal. For want of this perpe- 
tuity of Sentiment and Fruition which he 
can't obtain, he endeavours to perpetuate 
his Memory; and fo he ſaves what he can 
from the Ship-wrack of temporal Things ; 
but yer all that he ſaves,does not counter vail 
his Labour : For what is Man's Glory after 
he is Dead? 77 is, fays an Ancient, a prof- 
perous Gale after a Ship-wrack ; And certain- 
ly nothing is more Vain, than' all thoſe 
Means, which Seve has invented to eter- 
nize our Glory. Urns, Tombs, Pyramids, 
Mauſoleum's, Theatres, Temples,Cities dedi- 


cated tothe Memory cf famous Perſonages; 
Poetry 


kw 


'ving employ'd to preſerve ſome Ideas of 
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Poetry and Eloquence, Painting and Engr 


their Yertue, or certain Lineaments of thei 4" 
Viſage, can't avoid the Fate of corruptibl; lg 
Things ; and as they are unable to perpety- 
ate themſelves, they can t be capable of eter. [© 
nizing their Objeds : This would be bu: ="" 


to perpetuate Shadows, and how ſhould they =* © 
perpetuate the Senſation ? ' s 
Nos quog, floruimus, ſed Flos fuit ille caducu. to 
I think we ſhould not be guilty of a greater h; 
Extravagance, if by the Effort of our De. 
ſires, we ſhould at length be brought wF"* 
doubt of our Mortality, than whilſt by the" 
SeduQion of our Heart, we ſearch for ſo van; 
an Immortality. I know indeed, that no Man fſ ©* 
- ſeriouſly denies himſelf to be ſubje& to the |" 
Fate of Death ; but yet ſcarcely any Man N*' 
perhaps tells himſelf in earneſt, that he ſhall Þ> 
Die: For tho! theſe two Terms have wJ , 
true a Relation, yet no one 1s willing to joyn - 
'em together ; and if we do happen to con- © 
lider 'em, 'tis with a Deſign to YiChite and 
part 'em. We ſhall be apt to conlider Death, - 


without conſidering our ſelves; or our felves 
without conſidering Death : We never love 
to conne& thoſe Ideas both together ; and [ 
certainly nothing can be imagin'd, let Men 
think what they pleaſe of it, more extrao!- 
dinary and more uneaſy to the Heart, than 
the ConjunRton of theſe two Sentiments in 
our Imagination. Yet 
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Yet this 1s not all; Se/f-/ave undertakes 
to lix the Pleaſure, which riſes from the Ac- 
quifition of temporal Goods : with this De-+ 
(1gn 1t (eeks to have a frequent Enjoyment 
of the Good 1t poſleſles, whether by Thought, 
repreſenting 1t tots Mind as often, and 1n as 
lively a manner as 1s poſſible ; or by endea- 
vour:ng to invent new Methods of enjoin- 
1ng the Pleaſure, whereunto 1t 1s accuſtom- 
ed, Twas a great Extravagance 1n Ca/izula, 
to propoſe the making his Horſe Conſrl, to 
have him led before the Senate 1n Conſular 
Robes, and the Pundlcs of Rods carried be- 
fore him : But this Extravagance, which ſo 
much grates and contradicts the Mind, was 
| Feaſt of Delights to ſuch an Heart, as 
being u5'd to Supream Power, and ſcarcely 
perceiving 1t now, found out a Means ot 
elving 1t felt an Air of Novelty, by the f1n- 
vularity of its Guſt, and the Fantaſhcalnels 
of its Capriczo. Caligula, wn his Folly, had 
the Pleature of ſeeing how much other Men 
were {ubject to his Dominion. 

Laſtly, Se/f-/ove, which one would think 
ought to be difſ-abus'd of the excellive 
Op1nton, 1t conceiv'd of temporal Goods, 
when it ſees what a great Vacuity they leave 
in our Heart, yet puts upon 1t felf a further 
[lluſton : Far Hiadiog that this Mcaſure of 


temporal Goods, which 1t has obtain d, can t 
render it Happy, it pre-poſleſſeth at ſelf with 
Thoughts of 


tinding that Happineſs in the 


Quan- 
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Quantity, which it could not meet with ;; 
the Quality of theſe Advantages. Thu ; 
Rich Man, who ought to have diſ.abu;(Þ}.... 
himſelf as to theVanityof Riches,by the Ex. | 
perience he makes of 'em, feeds himſelf with Ji 
a Fancy, that he ſhall be Happy when he hy 
made a further Augmentation of his Trex 
ſures; and as the Degrees of temporal Prof. 
perity are not limited, no wonder 1f, in what 
State ſoever he be, he form a Succelhon of 
new Deſires. 
And becauſe our Soul ſees, that worldl;;n; 
Goods are leſs conſiderable by their Realit 
than Fifhitiouſneſs, 'tis ſo Ingenious as t 
deceive it {cif 1n this too; 1t covets the 
Eſteem of- other Men, and would fain hb: 
thought happy by the Mind's of the Mult. 
rude, that it may hereafter make uſe of this}, 
E(tccm, to cheat and warrant at ſelf of HapW,t 
ineſs, upon the Word of thoſe that, dontMWs;; 
Wi us. Oh! *Tis a brave and delightful 
Object, for a Grandee to behold the covetou - 
and intereſted Kabble cringing at his Heels, © 
whoſe Officiouſneſs plainly ſhews what 0. © 
pinion they have of Greatneſs. Thas per. 


iwades him, that he 1s not miltaken 1n think: 


. ing that his lofty Elevation render'd hin 


Happy : And 1f the inward Experience he 
has of his Condition, does not ſuit with his * 
Conception, he ſuſpends the ſad Retleftion:Y - 
of his Mind; and ſays to himſelf, that doubt * 
leſs ſo many Perſons who eſteem him Happy ; 
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-.n t be miſtaken ;; and reſolves to be ſatifſ- 
ty'd wich his Condition, maugre all the Senſe 
and Experience of his Mitfery. 

[ very well know, that Men many times 
d:icourag'd by ſome Danger or preſent Mif- 
fortune, which m kesa hvely and deep Im- 
preſſion upon their Heart, diſlike their own 
Condition, and envy other Men's: But this 
Ditl: ke 18 quickly over, it vaniſhes with the 
Ohje&t which gave 1t Birth, and pleaſant 
Ideas ſucceeding in the place of fad and 
pnpleaſant , which had ſtruck, and as 1t 
rere. wounded our Soul, by ruſhing 1mpe» 
tuouſly into the Vind ; then we ſee none but 
the belt fide of our Condition, and re-afſume 
the Bent of our former Deſigns. This 1s 
what one of the moſt Facetious Wnts, of 
Auguſt us's Time, expref(s'd with a great deal 
ot Plainneſs and Elegance 1n one of his 
Sdatyrs, | 


Lui fit Mecenas, ut Nemo, quay ſibs ſortem 
Seu Ratio dederit, ſew ſors abjecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat, laudet divnſa Jequentes ? 

0 fortunati Mercatores, gravis Anns 

Miles ait, multo jam fracias membra Labore. 
Contra Mercator, navem jattantibus Auſt ris - 
Militia eſt potior: quid enum? concurritar: hore 
MMomento cita Mors venit, aut vittoria lata. 
Arricolam laudat Furs, Leg umque peritud, 
Sub Galli cantu Conſultor ubt, Oſtia puljat. 

Ille datisV adibua,qui rure extrattiu inUrbe eff, 
$05 felices viventes clamat n Urbe. wad 
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And certainly 'tis not greatly to be won 
der'd, that other Men's Conditions ſeem bet. 
ter than our own in the Eyes of Se/f-jng, 
ſeeing that we {eel the Preſſure of our own 
Evils and- Miſeries, but not of theirs: and 
their Enjoyments appear without apy Allay 
ol Unhappineſs and Trouble, becauſe ye 
ſee but the meer {urface and out-fide of their 
Condition. But laſtly, whether 1t be the ]. 
dea of thoſe temporal Goods, which ye ou; 
felves poſleſs, or the Image of other Men'; 
Goods, that ſo advantagioully Prejudices and 
Bigots us to the Eſteem of worldly Enjoy. 
ments ; 'tis certain that our Conception of 
em is very extravagant, and herein Men 
commonly place their Supream Good. 

For to do this, 'tis not neceſſary that our 
Mind ſhnuld expreſly and diſtinctly: judge 
the World to be the Soverazzn Good ; nor 
vet that our Mouth ſhould openly pronounce 
19 in plain Terms. Man 1s naturally we 
Glorious and Proud to think or ſpeak veri 
groſs and ſenſible Abſurdities ; but he loves 
the World ſo much as to ſay it in his Heart, 
tho' not in his Mind. 

But 'twill not be amiſs to continve out 
Conſideration of the moſt general Tnclins 
tions of the Heart, which proceed from 


Self-love: For we ſhall ealily know the Rivu- 
lets, after we haye throughly diſcovert 
the Springs, 
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CHAP. XL. 


I'here we continue to conſider the general 
Inclinations of Self-love ; the Second 
whereof is a Deſire of PerfetFion. 


pn: and Perfefion are the Two 
5 
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eneral Goods which Man naturally 
delires, but not without ſome Dependance 
and Subordination to each other ; tor he de- 
fires not Happineſs for the ſake of Per feezion, 
but Perfeion for the ſake of Happineſs. 
Man can't be throughly contented , whilſt 
the Idea of his Imperfe&tions 1s freſh in his 
Mind. This obliges him to diſguiſe 'em, as 
much as. is poſſible, and to get rid of 'em, 
unleſs by renouucing his Defects, he re- 
nounce a part of that Pleaſure, wherein he 
plac d his Happineſs. 

Indeed the Mind always palling Sentence 
in Favour of the Applications of the Fleart, 
oftentimes leads us into Errors, by con- 
founding Fices with Vertues, Defetts with 
Perfetions. The /E£1h1oprans count the 
Blackeſt People the moſt Beautiful, but 1n 
Enrope,and the other parts of the World,the 
Whiteſt are eſteem'd the molt handſome and 
line- *T1s not ſo ealy, as ſome may think, to 
decide:which of 'em is in the wrong. Jult 
{0 {tands the -1ſe with the Qualiues of the 
I Soul, 
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Soul. Vivacity and Sprightlineſs, which = 
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in ſome Countries for very great Exceller ff tt 
cies, are counted in others moſt eſlentiaÞÞ ic 
Imperfeftions. 

And certainly 'tis a very difficult Matter, to 
to make this juſt Diſcernment betwixt De. be 
fects and Perfetions, amidſt the Darknegl S/ 
and Prejudices which attend our Gorruy.fff t| 
tion ; 'tis not ſufficient,that we conſult pub h: 
lick Opinion, for Men oftentimes agree to. !9 
gether to conſecrate their common Inf. 
mities, and a Propenſity, in which they ſyn *a 


pathize and agree, they moſt frequent|y| Pc 
| Judge to be worthy of Eſteem, or at leaſt no Sp 
yy to be rejefted and deſpis'd. Drunkenneſs mn 40 
lome Countries 1s counted a very ſcandalous} V1 
Vice; in others it paſſes for a modiſh Inhr 8!) 
nuty, and 1s not thought an eſſential Crime Þ": 
Wherefore 'tis no hurt for Men to ſuſpend} 7! 
rheir Judgment, touching. what 1$ term 42 
Vice and Vertue,Per*-ftion andImperteQtion,'! + 
till they have had Time and Leiſure to conf 1c 
{ult the clear and diltin&t Views of ther me 
Mind, or of Religion, which is a,yet ſhone} Co 
way tothe Knowledge of our real thc 
Now for putting us in a way to make thifſſ © 
Diſcernment, 'tis to be obſerv'd, that GOD 
ditfkers from the Creature in this, that hey 
a Being invefled with all Perfeftions: Soha 
we mav afhrm him to have either Forman" 
or/mmently,every Good that falls under out 
Kaowledge,ordelcryes our Efteem; that 1s,it 
po 
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polleiſes theſe Qualities and PerfteAtions, e1- 
n.8 ther 1n the higheſt Degree, or other Per- 
iz} {eons which are equivalent to 'em. 

But as for the Creazure, 1t can't pretend 
to be endu'd wath any PerteCtions, but what 
belong to 1ts Specres. "Tis not neceſſary a 
<< $4; ſhould have Wings, 'ris enough for him 
1p. chat he hath Swiftneſs for his ſhare. Birds 
1.8 hive no uſe for Fins, Wangs are ſufficient 
to. 19 their End of Flying. 


rl Now in this, Men are under a double * 


ml} Failing : Firſt, for pretending to have ſuch 
leſl Pertections p dm in no wile due to their 
ol Spectes. Secondly, for renouncingthoſe which 
in] <0 really belong to 'em, and very well ſuit 
wid with their effential Perte&tions ; for they 
ir give their Body more than 1s its due, and de- 
ie. prive their Soul of what it juſtly challenges. 
ndfl Tine tormer they endeavour to perpetuate 
nd] and enlarge: They would fata procure 
20} ta kind of Eternity, whereof 'tis uncapa- 
w-M ble, and a ſort of Grandeur, or rathcr Im- 
ef menliry, which by no means ſuits with 1ts 
te! Condition, 

Bur Men lie under a yet greater Failure, 
by being unwilling to enter within the Con- 
tines of themſelves, or to take a Survey of 
ther own Nature ; falily imagining that the 
Quality of Afan 1ncludes nothing butBalencls 
and Miſery; they are not very eagerin the re- 
learch of thoſe Perfeftions which are duc to 
Us general Quality, but aſpire at an Exewp- 


-. 
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tion from this common Condition, by the hely 
of thoſe external Goods, and forreign Relz 
tions, which diſtinguiſh 'em 1n Society, 
They leave off ſearching after the Perfe&i. 
ons which belong to Aſan, and purſue thoſeof 
a Magiſtrate, an Artiſt, a Scholar, a Burgek, 
a Gentleman, a Grand-Seigntor ; they no 
longer place thetr Honour in what may per. 
| fect or adorn Humane Nature, and enrich 
the Mind, this 1ummortal Z/ence, and lively 
Tmage of the Deity : But 1n that, which i; 
capable of making /em ſucced and excel in 
their Profeſſion, tho' never ſo mean and ſor. 
did 1n 1t ſelf, or of putting 'em in a Con- 
dition to maintain, with Credit, the Grat- 
deur of that publick Station, wherein the 
Circumſtances of their Life have plac'd 'em 
Hence 1t appears, that Men uſe to meaſure 
the Perte&ion or ImperteRion of their Quz 
lities and Endowments, meerly by the Rel 11 
- tion they have to that Szare wherein ther 
ſuppoſe themſelves to be, and to which SI a1 
love and Pride advance 'em with a Deſign oF * 
gaining a famous Reputation. A profelsU}Fj 7 
Scholar does not ſtand upon points of Vz 
lour : And a Souldier ſeldom concerns hin i 
felt with Scholarſhip. Tell the former tha 2! 
he's a Man of no Courage, he'll but lauglij E 
at you ; but make the ſame Reproach to tht 
latter, you'll move his Choler, and puthiag 7! 
in a Rage: The Reaſon is, becauſe Learning tl 


15 no Qualification for a Souldier,nor you 
0 
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for a Scholar. But this 1s to be underſtood 
when Se/f-love fixes the one 1n the Station 
tela- of a Scholar, and the other 1n that of an 
Heroe ; for 1t many times happens that a 
ei. fl Man, thro' an incentive of Pride, ates to 
ſeo] appear, what we term, Ormis homo, and then 
geſ, © the Maxim changes with the Suppoſntion. 
y not Tt can't be expreſs'd, how many falſe Pre- 
per. © iudices ſpring from this Original. Injuſtice, 
rich Debauchery, Fury, make uſe of this Occaſion 
velrſf to conſecrate themſelves. The ordinary 
h x} Thefr, or Burglary, ſuits not with a private 
inf Man's Fortune and Condition, hol Neck 
for. 15 forc'd at laſt ro pay for his Crimes ; and 
on-M therefore this 1s counted a bale and unwor- 
ran thy Fault: But grand Robberies, ſuch as 
the] the Conqueſt of Cirtes,and Provances,do our- 
en. wardly match and agree with the Greatneſs 
ureſ of a Potentate, and theſe therefore paſs tor 
v2 Heroick Enterprizes. Horrour and Infamy 
ele neceſſarily attend the ordinary Murther , 
her which 1s ſubje& to the Rigour of the Law, 
2. and conſequently comports not with the In- 
terelt of private Perſons, whom the Laws 
retain and keep within the bounds of Duty : 
But an unjuſt War, which includes an In- 
hnity of Murthers and Robberies, if happy 
and ſucceſsful, is an Object of the greatelt 
Eſteem and Admiration. 
| Not to ſay, as ſome have done, that Inju- 
ries are conſecrated by their Greatneſs, and 


that Exceſs is the Glory of a Crime : This 
T2 Op1n10n 
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Opinion would be ſomewhat extravagant; 
but yet we may fafely ſay, that this fantaſti. 
cal Inequality of our Prejudices, touChing 
the very ſame Thangs, proceeds from an £** 
Habit, we have gotten, to judge of Qualities 
meerly by their Relation to the State and 7 
Condition of thoſe that poſſeſs 'em. A Wo. BY 
man 1s branded with Shame and Diſgrace *: 
ſor being miſ-led and abus'd, and yet he who" 
15 the Author of this SeduQtion, makes ita 
Motive of his Vanity : This prejudice i; I * 
alſuredly very extravagant ; yet the Difor. 
der is founded upon the Maxim we have e. £* 
{tabliſh'd. Mer are thought to have a thou. I *' 
ſand Topicks, whereupon to build anEſteem I 5 
and Reputation ; all the Fountains of Glory I © 
lye open to thezr Appetite. A Homan 1s 0 
1imited in this reſpect ; She can neither go- , 
vern States, command Armies, nor make a t 
ſucceſsful progreſs in Arts and Sciences, at 
leaſt according to the ordinary Courle, and 
tor the Generality ; and the Examples of the 
contrary are too few to lay any great ſtreſs 
upon : But ſhe \can be Honeſt and Modelt 
for which reaſon nothing 1s more Honour. 
able in a Woman than Chaſtity. Alſo that 
Empire of Beauty, which the World eſteems 
the Glory of Women, tails of adding the ſame 
Honour to Men, who are naturally deſignd 
tor other Purpoſes, than to make them- 
telves Amtable, and diſplay ſome Skill 1n 
throwing the Darts of Cupid, And fome- 
times 


ant: 
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11mes it happens that a Vice well plac'd 
vatſes for a great Vertne ; and a Vertue ill 
»}ac'd, is thought a great Vice. Prodigality 
becomes Alexander very well, who being 
Malter of the World has,in his Cuſtody, the 
Treaſures oft it. rugality fuits very well 
with Hannibal, who ſupports his Armies by 
a Miracle, when block'd up in //a/y on every 
ſide. Even Crue/ty xt ſelf, which at another 
time would 1n no wiſe become him, agrees 
with the Circumſtances of that Condition. 

But Wiſdom, Prudence, Honeſty, Fidel1- 
ty, 5c. being Qualities which ſuit with all 
States and Conditions , no wonder it the 
greateſt part of Mankind are equally con- 
cern'd about 'em: They don't endeavour to 
obtain theſe Vertues as being worthy of 
Man, but as they match and agree with 
their States and Intereſts. 

in, Hor for true Judgment and Pru- 
dence, becauſe 'tis the Reality, and not the 
bare Appearance of theſe Yertues,that ſerves 
their turn, and promotes their Advantage ; 
but they uſually content themſelves mes. a 
meer ſhew of Fonefty, becauſe they think 
that outward Appearances of Sincerity, are 
wore for their Ends, than the Vertue 1t felt. 

Men have ſufficient reaſon to hate Zypo- 
criſy, and to be angry at this Impolture of 
Vice, which ſeems deſirous to make Fools, 
both of God and Men, by an execrable Trat- 


hick of Appearances, and affeed Out-lides : 
I 4 but 
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But to ſpeak the down-right-Truth, Fpe. 
zriſy 1s a Vice which ſeems common to Man. 
kind, All Men ſtudy to appear, as may he 
moſt for their Advantage. | 
, 'Tis a miſtake to imagine, that there he 

Hypocrites or Diſſemblers of none but De. 
votion; there be Hypocrites of Honour,Con. 
{tancy,Valour, Liberality; and there be more 
that counterfeit themſelves in civil Life, 
than who put ona Vizard 1n the Church. 

'Tis pretty to ſee two Fellows, that ſcrape 
Acquaintance, or are going to ſwap Wares, 
take each other for Cullies and ſoR-Heade 
and neither ſay nor do any thing but what 
15 to carry on the Deſign of Cheating. Men 
affect a hos of Complaiſance, Politeneſs, 
Probity, Honour, meerly to be thought 
really endow'd with theſe Qualities 

All this aſſuredly proceeds from a too 
ſhort View of Se/f-love, and leſt we ſhould 
Err, and go out of the way, 'tis necellary 
to return from the Road we went in before, 
to ſearch after Man, whom we defir'd to 
avoid ; and taking for Perfe&tion, not what- 
loever diſtinguiſhes us in the World, but 
what ſuits with this natural Equality of 
Pertection and Excellency, which we have 
in common with other Men; to conſider 
our ſelves not 1n Our ſelves, but God. 

The Perfe&tions belopging to the Mortal 
Man are very inconſiderable : But thoſe of 
the /mmortal Han are all worthy of Admi- 

14- 
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ration ; he need not put on the Mask of 
Hypocriſy to counterfeit himſelf to theEyes 
if Mankind : He need only renounce the 
Fallacies of his Pride, the vain Prejudices of . 
the World; and take oft the Veil which in- 
tercepts the proſpect of 41nſe/f, to find that 
he's advanc'd above the Sphere of Admira- 
£100, 

Even the Paſſions of Men ſet up for real 
Pertechons, when they have their juſt Ex- 
tent in the /mmortal Man ; and if you nar- 
rowly obſerve, ' you'll find that the Baſeneſs 
we conceive 1n theſe Aﬀettions of our Sout, 
proceeds from the too narrowLimits, where 
unto Concupiſcence and Se/f-/ove have con 
find 'em: Give the Soul Liberty to take its 
whole flight, let it a& with the full extent 
of its Powers, and you'll find "tis a Divine 
Sphere, that grows bigger and bigger the 
nearer 1t comes to G OD. 
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CHAP. | XI. 


Where we Treat of the peneral Vices which 
flow from Selt-love, and firſt of Plca- 
lurc. 

I Here are Three ſorts of Goods, where- 

»aro Self. love 1s principally apply'd the 

i i, Which 1s of it (elf fenlible, and this 15 

Fleaſure ; A Second, which is Delirable for 

its 6wn ſake, but becomes not lenlible of 1t 

I 5 ſil, 
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ſelf, this 1s Effeem: A Third, which is nei. 
ther ſenſible nor deſirable for its own ſake, 
and hath only (as the Schools ſpeak) Good. 
neſs of the Means,and this 1s Riches ; to which 
we muſt add a Fourth Good, which ſeems to 
include al] thoſe before-mention'd, namely, 
Dignities ; which according to the ordinary 
Notion Men have of 'em, are a Compound 
of Pleaſure/, Glory and Support, 1n order 
to lead a commodious -and agreeable Life. 
The love of Pleaſure 1s Merora that of 
Fiteem 1s Lawful, the Deſire of Riches hath 
nothing Criminal in 1t ſelf ; But all theſe 
Inclinations 1mmediately commence Vices, 
when they hecome head-ſtrong, and ceaſe to 
be directed by the DiQtates of Reaſon. 
Self-love apply'd to irrational Pleaſure, 1s 
term'd Voluptuouſneſs ; as 1t irregularly 
purſues Eſteem, 1t has the Name of Pride ; 
and when 'tis converſant about Riches, dehi. 
ring 'em with an exceſlive Ardour, *tis term- 
ed Covetouſneſs : Laſtly, Self-love eagerly 
aſpiring at Dignities, beyond the meaſures 
of right Reaſon, and the Tenour of Juſtice, 
1s call'd Ambition : But as worldly Goods 
are reduc'd to. Pleaſure and Glory, fo the 
moſt general Diſorders of Self-loye are 1c 
duc'd to Voloptuouſneſs and Pride, an Exi- 
mination of which will be the Conclufion 
of our preſent Enquiries. 
\ Pleaſure may be conſider'd, in reference 
either ro the Perſon, who is the ſubjet of 
It, 
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it, or in reference to Society, or GOD; for 
tus undoubredly neceflary in theſe Three 
reſpects. "Tis by Pleaſure that the Author 
of Nature hath engag'd our Soul in the Pre- 
ſervation of the Body ; we ſhould omit to 
repeat the uſe of Food, had 1t not an agrec- 
able Taſt, Tas Pleaſure that puts us upon 
mutual Commerce, whether in Oeconomical 
or Political Soctety,fince the Union of Men, 
and even the Propagation of Mankind, 1s ro 
be aſcrib'd to this Sentiment. Laſtly, "tis 
the Pleaſure we hnd in loving, and being 
lov d by God, in hoping for ns Bleſſings, 10 
recetving his Benefits, and in having a ſenſe 
of his Peace and Favour, that incites us io 
have our Converſation with him, 

Hence 1t follows that Pleaſure is Crimi- 
nal,cither when 'tis oppoſite to the Good ol 
the Han, who is the ſubje of it; or to the 
Good of Society, or the Commerce we ought 
to entertain with God. 

* Theimbitrer'd Pleaſures, which for 2 mo- 
mentany Delight, colt Men very durable and 
laſting Torments, are to be rang'd in the firſt 


Order. As the Goodneſs of God nnnifelt] y 


appears in this, That he hath afbx'd Sentt- 
ments of Pleaſure to Foad, and other things 
which naturally relate to the Preſervation 
ol the Body ; ſo his Jw/t:ce becomes molt len- 
lible 1n the rigorous; Puniſhment and Scourge 
of Incontinence. But we ought not to look 


only upon that Yoluptuoulnelſs, WAILEA 
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ficts the Body, as contrary to Man ; the 
ſame Judgment 1s alſo to be paſs'd upon that 
which weakens or diſ-compoſes the Mind, 

Moreover Pleaſure 1s to be thought Cri. 
minal, either when 1t tends to deſtroy $9. 
ciety, or diſturb the mutual Ocder of it. Such 
are the Pleaſures which are founded upon 
Infincerity and Infidelity, which eſtabliſh in 
Society a Confuſion of Family and Children, 
and which are attended with Sufpicions, 
Diitruſts,and many times with Murthers, and 
Attempts upon the molt ſacred and iny1ola. 
ble Laws of Nature. 

Laſtly, That Pleaſure 1s to be eſteem'd 
Criminal, which God hath forbidden, either 
by his natural Law, which he has given to 
all Men, or by a poſitive Law ; as alſo ſuch 
Pleaſure as weakens,fuſpends or deſtroys our 
Commerce with him, by too much confining 
and fixing us to the Creatures. 

Upon this Principle ?tis eaſy to ſee, what 
Judgment ought to be made of all the diffe. 
rent kinds of Voluptuouſneſs, and to exa- 
mane all their CharaCters. In general,as 'tis a 
natural and fundamental Fruth, that theCor- 
ruption of the beſt Things 1s always worlt, 
ſo 'tis certain,that by how much more 1mpor- 
tant and neceſſary any Pleaſure is to Man, in 
the naturalandregularuſe of it,ſo much more 
dangerous and criminal js the Abuſe of it. 

The Pleaſnre of Seems, Smelling and 
Hearing 1s perhaps the lealt Blameable " 

. C 
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becauſe we don't deſtroy our Being, injure 
any Man, or oftend God, generally ſpeaking, 
either in beholding agreeable Obje&s, 1n 
ſmelling delicious Odours, or hearing melo- 
dious Harmomes : I ſay, generally ſpeaking, 
becauſe there are 1nfinite Circumſtances , 
which may render theſe Pleaſures Crimina], 
tho' they ſeem never ſo innocent in them- 
{:lves. A Man 1s to be blam'd for having ſuch 
an eager Delire after publick Spectacles , 
Smells, or Muſick, as to negle@ his own Af. 
fairs, omit to falfil the Duties of Society; or 
laſtly, for being taken off, by the continual 
Uſe of Pleaſures, from the ſpiritual Com- 
merce which he ought to have with God; not 
to mention thoſe many dangerous Pleaſures 
which are 1nvolv'd 1n the Reſt We think 
many times to purſue the Pleaſure of Sight, 
in our fine Walks and magnificent Houles.; 
Yet all this while our Bent 1s after the Plea- 
lure of Pride and Ambition, ſaying almoſt 
the ſame thing to our ſelves as the A//yrian 
Ang did in his arrogant Heart : /s no? this 
Babylon, the great City :uhich I have built by 
the Power of my Might ? | 

'Tis eaſy to conceive that G/uttony 15 2 
more criminal Pleaſure than thoſe we have 
been ſpeaking of ; 1t $9.99 þ the Health of 
the Body , debaſes the Mind, calling it down 
irom thoſe ſublime and lofty Contempla- 
tions, to which 1t naturally tends, to the 


ſordidneſs of Senſuality, which makes it a 
Slave 
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were the Sources of its Happineſs ; 


Atque affigit hums Divine particulam Aure, 


But the Pleaſure of Exceſs in Eating, ge. 
nerally conſider'd, is not near fo Crininid a3 
Drunkenneſs ; which not only 1mpairs the 
Body, and debaſes the Mind, but dil-compse. 
ſes our Reaſon, and ſuſpends us, for ſome 
time, from the glorious Charatter of Raty- 
nal Creatures : A Man by this dangerous 
Pleaſure, mortgages his Reaſon, and becomes 
reſponſible for all the Miſdemeanours, which 
this Deprivation may occaſion him to com- 
mit ; ſo that as there 1s no Vice 1n Nature, 
but may pollibly enfue upon this los of our 
Underſtanding, Drunkenneſs may be ſaid to 
involve and comprehend all other Vices. 

The Pleaſure of Zove produces not quite 
ſo ſenſible Irregularities, but yer *tis of no 
leſs dangerous Gn ſequence. Love 1s a kind 
of Ne Eoaaeio and infatuation of the Mind 
and Heart of One, who gives up himſelf to 
the ſwinge of this Paftion ;' this 1s the In- 
toxication of the Soul, as the other of the 
Body. 

Lhe former is guilty of an open Extravs 
gance, expos d to the fight of all the World; 
the latter Dotes in reality, tho' he ſeem to 
have the Ule of his Reaſon : Allo the for- 
mer renounces only the Uſe of Reaſon; 
whereas the other renounces at once __ 

$ 


Slave to Banquets and" Tables, as if the 
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his Mind and Heart. Notwithſtanding I 
muſt own, that thus far the Diſorder of 
Drunkennefs 1s much more ſenfible, and per- 
haps, really more enormous. 

But when we come to conlider the Oppo. 
ſition of theſe two Pallions, to the Good of 
Society, and our Converſation with God, we 
find irregular Zove to be, 1n ſome fort, more 
Criminal than Drunkenneſs; becauſe this 
occaſions in us but a tranfient Diſorder , 
whereas the other 1s attended with a con- 
tiau'd and laſting Exorbitance. Moreover, 
Love 1s oftner the occaſion of Man-{laughter 
than Wine. Drunkenneſs 1s fincere and 
npen-hearted, but the whole Intrigue of 
Love 15 made up of Artihee and Infidelity : 
Laſtly, Drukenneſs 1s a ſhore Fury, which 
withdraws us from God to ferve our Pallion; 
but irregular Love as a perpetual Idolatry. 

Self-love is not wholly conhn'd to the 
purſuit of corporeal Delights, but 1t bas a 
Hundred ways of mingling em together to 
highten the Guſt, and encreaſe their Reliſh : 
Moſt Arts are the Servants of Pleaſure, they 
are exercis'd in mixing Colours to delight 
the Eyes, Odours and Etfcnces to pleale the 
Smell, Inſtruments, Tunes and harmonious 
Sounds to Hatter the Zar. We make volup- 
tuous Miſcellanies of Colowurs, Sounds and 
Odours ; thefe we make uſe of to raiſe and 
{er off the Pleaſure of Feaſting, and this with 


all thoſe other agreeable: Objects, we make 
zn{tru- 
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inſtrumental to yet more vicious Delights: 
And this ſenſual Pleaſure is ſo conſiderable 
in the Eyes of Men, that when they have x 
Mind to raiſe themſelves Credit and Eſteem, 
they think there's no fitter way for it, than 
to flatter the Senſes of their Aſſociates and 
Viſitants. They love to have rich and gaud 
Ornaments zo pleaſe the Sight, fragrant x 
ſences to flatter the Smell, a fine Voice and 
Skill in Muſick to charm the Ear. All theſe 
are the Ingredients of Men's Eſteem; we 
confound Pleafures with Perfe&ions, and 
think nothing Excellent but what divert 
us. 

Tho' this Pleaſure ſeem ſo much the-more 
Criminal, by how much greater ſpace it 
takes up' in our Soul, and fo much more 
dangerous as 'tis common to all Mankind, yet 
indced I am not of their Mind, who, by Sub- 
tleties and nice Speculations would diſpute 
the natural and lawful Uſe of the Creatare ; 
and fancy that either all Pleaſures are equally 
lintal, or that none of 'em can be talted 
without a Crame, unleſs we have at the ſame 
moment an explicit Intention of referring 
em to the Cl/ory of God. This Opimon 15 
extravagant, there being infinite Occaſions 
of taking honeſt and innocent Divertilc- 
ments, tho* we find no poſitive Relation they 
have to the Glory of God. It therefore ſufi- 
ces, 'hat we uſe 'em with Gratitude and 
ThaakZulaeſs to the Creatour, and not - 
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ts: Fe to ſpiritualize and conſecrate thoſe 
ble Fhings which are not capable of ſuch a Re- 
©2 Finement. 


an 8 
nd CH AP. XIII. 


ul- Where we continue our Conſideration of the 
[| divers Charters of Pleaſure. 


'e FT He Generality of Men acknowledge but 
id one kind of Voluptuouſneſs, which 1s 
hat of the Senſes ; they reduce all to Bo- 
lily Intemperance, and don't ſee that in the 
eart of Man there are as many different 
forts of Voluptuouſneſs, as there are varic- 
ties of Delight for it to abuſe; and as great 
tiverfity of Delights as there are Palhions, 
which move and agitate our Soul. 
Covetouſneſs, which ſeems willing to de- 
prive it ſelf of the moſt innocent Pleaſures, 
and to oO_ in their place none dur Labour, 
Fatigues, Diſquietudes and Fears, fails not 
of its Pleaſure for all that, which retrieves 
the loſs of that Sweetneſs it renounces. 
Populus me ſibilat ſays the Miſer deſcrib'd by 
Horace, at ego Ley Plands ip domi, dum 
nummos contemplor in Arca. The power of 
enjoying temporal Goods is the ſame to him, 
that the aftual Enjoyment 1s to other Men. 
But as ſome Pallions are more Criminal 


than others, there's a kind of ſpiritual Plea- 
ſure, 
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ſure, which 1s particularly dangerous, 1; 
may be reduc'd to three Species; Namely, 
the Pleaſure of Hatred and Revenge,of Pride 
and Ambition, of Incredulity and Impiety, 
Pride takes a delight in apprapypung to I, 
us thoſe Goods which are none of our own, 
or ſuch Qualities as are in us, but are nor 
pProperly-ours; or a Glory which ought to he 
ribs ro God, and not our ſelves. Ag the 
Soul reſents a kind of Grief at being ſtript 
of 1ts Honour, | to cloath and adorn another, 
which cauſes the ſecret Repugnancies it ha iſ 
to Humility, ſo it finds a very fenfible Plea. | 
ſure in derobing others of this Glory, wy; 
cover and ſet off it ſelf with their Feathers, ge 
We may very wel} wonder, what Pleaſure Wy, 
the Romans could find in the hioody Paſtime lh; 
of the Circus, to ſee the Gladtators kill and xy 
mangle one another, to make them Sport I a; 
and Recreation : This barbarous Delight Y;;, 
may be r2ckon'd a Pleaſure of Ambition and th 
Vain-glory : The Thoughts that theſe Com- Nj 
batants were S/aves, made the Romans lor. 
get "em to be Xen. This was a Flattery to Nj 
mb1t1on, letting 'em ſee that the Men were 
made for no other purpoſe, but their Recrea I 4 
Uon and Divertiſement. T 
There's a Pleaſure of Hatred and Revenge Bb] 
wiuch conſiſts in theJoy we perceive at other 
Men's Misfortunes. This 1s an hideous Plex: | ex 
ſure, which 1s nouriſh'd by our Neighbours If 
tears: Yetit you look'cloſely into the gat” m 
you 


If 
1v 
, 
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oull find *tis moſt 'agreeable to the Palate 


{worldly Men. This Pleaſure 1s propor- 
jon'd to the degree of that Hatred which 


ty. Þoave it Birth. Hence a Poe? of our Age, who 


had a competent Knowlede of Man's Heart, 
xpreſſes the Exceſs of Hatred, by the Ex. 
ceſs of Pleafure : 


Should Clouds diſgorge their Flames upon this Place, 

And Thunder to the ground theſe Buildings raſe ; 

Sould thy proud Laurels into AJjhes wa/l, 

And all the Roman Stock new breathe thrir laſt ; 

I cou'd endure theſe Objefts in my fight, 

Cauſe 'om my ſelf, and Dye ev'n with Delight. 

Incredulity fortifies it ſelf with the Plea- 
ſure of all the other Palhons which attack 
Religion, and are delighted with upholding 
ſuch Doubts as favour the Intereſt of their 
Diſorder ; and Impiety, which ſeems to do 
Evil for Evil's ſake, and without any further 
Advantage, yet has its ſecrex Pleaſures, which 
are ſo much the more dangerous, the more 
the Soul hides %em from at ſelf at that time, 
when 1t moſt exquiſitely tals 'em. 

It often happens, that an Intereſt of Va- 
nity, makes us irreverent to the Supream 
Bemg. We wou'd fain ſeem formidable to 
Men, by ſeeming to have no fear of God : 
To menace and threaten the Earth, we 


Eblaſpheme Heaven. 


But yet that is not the principal Ingredt- 
ent of Impiety : Man naturally hates God, 
decaule he hates the Dependance which ſub- 


mits him to his Dominzon, and the Law 
which 
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which reſtrains his Defires. This Abhox. 
rence of the Deity lies hid :n the bottom o! 
Man's Heart, or Infirmity and Fear many 
times conceal it from the Eyes of Reafon: 
' This inward Averſion perceives a ſecret 
Pleafure at any thing that dares and affront 
G O D; Men love thoſe flights of Wit which 
ſcandalize the Drivmity. 


Viftrix cauſa Diss placuit, ſed vita Caton, 
Il dedaigne de voir le Ciel qui le trakit. 
He ſeorns ts ſee the Heaven,which betray: him, 


This ſeem'd Brave and Great, becauſe it 
was Impious. 

I am 1nclinable to their Opinion, who 
hold that Fear is the original Source 
Superſtition, provided we join Hatred and 
Fear together, as they are often found in the 
Heart of Man; it being hard for us not to 
have ſome Hatred andAyerſion at that which 
we very much fear and dread. 'Tis certain, 
that Superſtition would not be ſo common in 
the World (for ordinarily 'tis made up of an 
inhumane Extravagance) did not- Pleaſure 
inveigle Men to that which Reaſon forbids; 
and this Pleaſure conſiſts 1n an inward $4 
usfaCtion,at ſeeing the Detty abus'd and de- 
graded. The Pagans did not only meet with 
a Pleaſure of Pride, in raiſing Men to the 
Order of Gods, but alſo a Pleaſure of Hatred 
and Impiety,in debaſing the Gods to the Con- 
dition of Men ; and it may be they were = 

0 
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ſo much delighred with reading thoſe Fa- 
bles of their Poets, which related the Apo- 
theoſes of Men, as thoſe which ſeign'd the 
Wounds and Defeats of the Gods, by Hu- 
mane Arms. | 

So that whoever ſounds the Depth of our 
Heart will find, that Superſtition and Pro- 
faneneſs are not ſo oppolite as Men commonly 
imagine; and that they are united in this 
ſecret Hatred of God, which follows the 
State of our Corruption, and which nothing 
can cure but Grace. 

As Pride and Hatred are united to form 
that vaſt Pleaſure, which Superſtition aims 
at, and the Delight we find 1n Impiety ; fo 
allo they combine to make the Pleature of 
Malignity, Slander and Calumny, 

Here we find a Pleaſure of Yam:-glory : 
For we many times diſpraiſe other Men, 
with a*Deſign indireftly to commend our 
our ſelves, Any Man in the World would 
openly praiſe himſelt, 1t he dar'd be ſo bold; 
but fearing leaſt a breach of Modelty might 
make a Blemiſh in his Eſcutcheon, he's oblt- 
ged to go a By-way to work, to uſe Cunning 
and Artifice 1n diſplaying his Merit to the 
Eyes of Mankind, ſo as not to attract the 
Reproach of too great Vanity : He dares not 
commend himſelf in plain Terms, but hopes 
that by ſpeaking of others, he ſhall give an 
indirect Deſcription of himlelf ; that by ma- 


king a ſhew of Horrour and Deteſtation of 
an 
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in evil Attion, he ſhall teſtify how much þ 
Vertue removes him from the like Fay} 
And that the more he blames the Vices « 
others, the greater Evidence wall he giv 
vf his own Exemption from em, an 
"make People think him endu'd with the» 
polite Vertues.® A dull and unpolitick &} 
love draws this Diſcourle, ſaying, As j; 
my part, tho 7 have very great Defetts, yi 
Ko boaſt that { have wt T, hts : > R_ 
genious and prudent Se/f-/ove knows bette 
how to manage its Modeſty, and many time 
hides 1ts Contempt, but much more the d: 
ſign 1t has in Contemnang. | 

But belides' this Intereſt of Pride, which 
makes us delighted in defpiling other Men, 
there's alſo an Intereſt of Hatred, which 
creates In us the ike Diſpoſition. We look 
upon other Men as our Enemies, becaule we} Dil 
regard 'em as Competitors 1n the purſuit of pra 
temporal Enjoy ments : Youlll alwavs beWÞ Rel 
pleas d at ſeeing 'em Degraded, whallt youlſſ enc 
think'em 1n a Condition to rival you 1n any] the 
thing: Burt no ſooner does this Oppolitionf me 
ceaſe, but there's allo an End of 7 1 Plea- I th: 
ſure you conceivd in their Debaſement ;& M: 
hence 1t hapnens that Slander has for us Þ fin 
Object, not the Dead, but the Lump. Plt 

Alter this 'tys eaſy to judge, that the Plea. Þ re: 
ſure of Converſation, is not fo innocent as || De 
Men commonly fancy. Indiftterent things 
are tedious to us ; thoſe wlfich concern and 25 
nca"y 
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hfnarly relate to us, excite a Pleaſure either 
ulYo! Pride, Hacred, Impiety, Ambition,or ſome 
; f@ocher Palhon no leſs Criminal. 

vl As there 15 a Pleaſure of Converſation, 
there is alſo a Pleaſure of Thoughts, which 
proceeds from the ſame Source with the for. 
mer: It ariſes from this, thatour Heart,being 
repollets'd with certainPaſſions,can't enjoy 
Wit (elf, but when 1t thinks upon certain Ob. 
i«&s ; and therefore ſutpends all our other 
Thoughts and Refle&ions. Such 15 the Plea- 
W ſure of a Lover, who forgets every thing 
elſe to think of the ObjcE of his Love ; he 
perceives a fort of Delight 11 his Amorous 
Contemplations, (which 1s dettroy*d* by 
Paſlion) becauſe the Pleaſure of Thought 
vields to that of Senſe. | 
Men commonly 1magine, that the uſual 
ref Diitractions and Wanderings of thoſe that 
off pray to God, or exerciſe any other Datics of 
x Religion, are the leaſt of Faults ; butif they 
uf enquire into the Cauſe of 'em, they'll change 
yÞ their Opinion : For indeed theſe proceed 
1} meerly from the too great Pleaſure, which 
-F the Ideas of temporal Things excite 1n our 
© Minds; and that, as I may 1o ſpeak, we de- 
5Þ fire to retain thoſe worldly Objects by the 
Pleaſure of Thinking, which eſcape our 
- | reach thro? the Suſpenſion of our ſenſual 
; | Delights. | 
| We every where ſeek for Pleaſare, juſt 


3 Bees for thoſe Flowers which aftord 'em 
Nouriſh. 
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Nouriſhment ; and as they many Times 6; 
what they ſearch = - foul ag moort{ 

laces, ſo it frequently happens, that we per 
5m a kind of Pleaſure 1n Aﬀairs, Dank 
Labours, and ſometimes even in AﬀMiRtor 
if 1t be not very great. There's a Pleaſu; 
which might juſtly be term'd,' the Pleaſun 
of Complaints and Tears : We take deligh 
in lamenting theDeath of illuſtrious Perſons 
the Glory of thoſe, who are bewail'd, figr 
lizing, in ſome ſort, even thoſe who bey; 
'em. We take a Pleaſure to prolong and eter 
mize our Sorrow : We think to give a Fe: 
men of the Conſtancy of our Soul, by x 
inconſolable Aﬀfifon. Laſtly, we are ver 
glad to make an appearance of the Greatne 
of our Loſs, thinking to engage the Com 
paſlion of others to refle&t upon our ow: 
Worth. | 

In the laſt place, we perceive a fort 
Pleaſure even in /dlenefs, which oftentime 
cauſes us to renounce all the reſt. It pr. 
eceds from a certain Effeminacy and Soft 
neſs, which makes us hate even the le: 
Pain and TIncommodity : For our whole Bu 
lineſs being the barch of Pleaſure, we ac. 
cuſtom our ſelves to think,love, deſire, ſpe: 
and att with Pleaſure; to ſeek for ſuch Con- 
pany as delights us, and to avoid all manne! 
of diſagreeable Occupations. Hence the lealt 
Inconveniency puts us 1n' Deſpair, 1t bein 
contrary to this preyailiog Habit, and fil 

pending 
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pending the Perception of ſo many different 
Pleaſures, the Thoughts whereof are al- 
ways pretent to our Mind, 

Wherefore we muſt not think to find 
on Stcd faſtneſs: and Conſtancy in Voluptuous 
1A Souls : Pride indeed may cauſe 'em to affe& 
$2 fort of Hardineſs, to ſupport Diſgraces and 
Calamities, but certainly they never put on 
2 real Fortitude t11l they are freed from the 
charming Idea's of Pleaſure. 

Budily Pleaſure 1s more ſefſible than Spi- 
ritual, yet this appears more Criminal than 
that ; For the Pleaſure of Przae 15 Sacrile- 
Y £0us, which appropriates to ut ſelf the Ho- 
nour belonging to God ; the Pleaſure of Ha- 
tred 1s-Barbarous and Blood-thirlty, which 
3s delighted 1n nothing but Deſolation and 
Tears ; and the Pleaſure of Incredulity and 
Superſtition 1s, as we before ſhew'd, full of 
 lmpicty and Wickedneſs, which 1s nouriſh- _ 
Wd and upheld by any thing that ſeems tv 
deba/c or annmihilate the Derty. 
© 1h; ſhews us,in the firſt « Aa that Plea- 

ſure 1s 4$ univerlal as our Corruption, 1t 
}© ocin4 certain, that they who are abandon'd 
J to oue fort of Pleaſure, ſeldom fail to enflave 
F temiclves to another. It ſignifies but little, 
J 'or inſtance, to make great Scruples about 
Et! Uſe of fenſual Pleaſures, when we are 
given up to that of the Mind, which 1s far 
J 01c criminal and dangerous, 


K 'Second- 
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Secondly, we may reaſonably conclude 
that 'tis 1mpoſlible to cure One-felf of th; 
Vice, by Mortives purely Tewporal. Fg 
when you allege to a Voluptuous Man, the 
Conſiderations of Honuur and Decorwn, of 
his Intereſt and Eſtabliſhment 1n theWorld 
you may perhaps ſo far work upon him, xz 
to oblige him to prefer the Pleaſures of Pride 
and Ambition before ſenſual Pleaſure ; bur 
this will but tranſport him from one Yice to 
another. 

If you'd find ſuch Motives as are capable 
of withdrawing him from all kinds of Plez 
ſure, you'mult put the caſe. to him of for 
ſaking all worldly Delights, if need be; and 
to this End, fer bo vpon making this Re 
flecion, That himſelt ſhall laſt to Ezyrmiy 
and thoſe Phaſures but for a Moment. 

ndeed upon the Principles of a mortal 
and periſhing Man, the Cauſe of Pleaſut 
ſcers juſt and reaſonable ; for 'tis natural t 
One that 1s, not to be very long in a Con 
dition of enjoying the {weetneſs of Pieaſure, 
_ to ſeek and purſue 1t, ſo long as he has a1 
Opportunity : This Pizce of Morality 
prettily expreſs'd by Horace : 


Vite ſumma brevis ſpem ns vetat inchoa 
long am. 


Were al] Man's Hopes and Pretenſions cor 
i#1d to the ſhort Duration of this Life,thett 
would Le Truth and Reaſon 1n theſe Mas 
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1ms : But being deſtin'd to live after Death, . 
the Light of Nature teaches us, that he 
ought 1n like manner to afpire at thoſe eter- 
nal Delights, whereof Religion ſo happily 
informs him. | | 
To this I add, that the Immortal Man, or 
25 | have already deſcrib'd him, he who be- 
lieves he 15 Eternal, and afts according to 
this Principle, eaſily renounces the Allure- 
ments of P/eaſure, thro' his defire'of an end- 
leſs and unlimited Happaneſs. 'Tis 1mpoſlible 
he ſhould become a ſlave to ſenſual Delight, 
which he knows the Author of Nature 1m- 
gs purely as a Motive to engage us 1n the 
reſervation or Propagation of the Boay. He's 
as tar from placing his Supream Felicrty inthe 
Pleaſure of being applauded and extotl'd by 
a Society of Mortals, as any Man 1n his right 
Senſes would be from placing his Glory in 
the Praiſe and Commendation of one that's 
to ſee him but for aMoment. He ts not affected 
with the Pleaſure of Revenge ; he'll hardly 
look upon thoſe Perſons as Enemies, whodo 
him but a temporal Prejudice. He patrertly 
ſupports the ſhort D pendances of this Lite, 
and for the ſame a taſts not any crimt- 
nal Pleaſure, in being a Superiour, regarding 
his Condition as a proviſional and tranſitory 
State, which ſcarceiy deſerves his Care and 
Attention, In a word, the /mmortal Man ling 
no Paſſions bet what are very moverate a- 
tout © Objects of this Life, and as his piex- 
I\3 0 
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'ſure in the World, 1s proportion'd to the 
Degree of his application to theſe Objeds, 
'tis eaſy to conceive, that he finds himſelf 
ſituated above the Sphere of Voluptuoulneſs; 
in which certainly he cannot be ſaid to loſe 
any thing, being advantagiouſly indemnify 
by the Commerce of Love, Gratitude, Zeal, 
Toy and Conſolation, which he holds with 
God, who by the Sentiment of his holy and 
unſpeakable Delights, raiſes him above the 
melancholly Sceze of our ſad and intoxicated 
Pleature. 

Wherefore Man does riot eſcape the fond 
Embraces of Pleaſure, as 'tas uſually fancy'd, 
either by Pride, Intereſt,, Revenge or Am- 
bition ; he that ſhuts himſelf up 1n the nar- 
row limits of this Life, will be Voluptuons, 
do what he can. Let the Pagan Philoſophers 
eell us as many fine Precepts of Vertue, and 
preſcribe as many Remedies as they pleaſe 
apainſt Intemperance, we'll indeed admire 
their Maxims, becauſe of the ſecret Relation 

they have to our natural Dignity, of which 
we von a confus'd and 1mperfcEt jm ny fn | 
But ſhall never had our ſelves any farther 
diſpos'd to praCtice 'em, than as we are cot- 
vincd vf our Eternity. 
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CHAP, XIV. 


Wherein we Treat of the general Diſorders 
of Self-loye, and particularly of Pride. 


Leaſure and Glory are the two general 
Goods,which give aſeaſon and reliſh to all 
the reſt: They are,as it were,the Spirit and 
Salt of all the others, diftering in this, as we- 
before obſerv'd, That Pleafare becomes as» 
miable and deſirable purely for its own ſake, 
whereas Glory 1s rd meer]y upon the 
account of that Pleaſure which atttends 1t. 
But tho' Glory be perceaiv'd only by means 
of that Pleaſure, wherewith 'tis accompa- 
ny'd, yet may 1t 1{hl1] be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to 
be defirable for its own ſake; at leaſt 1t muſt 
be certainly acknowledg'd, that 'tis no eaſy 
matter to find out the primitive and ancient 
Reaſon, upon which our Love of Eſteem 1s 
founded. This is no ſatisfa&tory Solution, to 
lay, that we deſire Eſteem becauſe of 1ts ap- 
endant Pleaſure : For this Pleaſure being a 
leaſure of Refleion, the Difficulty 1s not 
lo ealily ended, ſince it ſtill remains to know 
why this Eſteem, which is ſomething for- 
reign and remote in reſpe& of us, ſhould 

caule our SatisfaCtion ? 
Nor is it more to the purpoſe, to alledge 
tne Utility and Profit of Glory, for tho' the 
K 3 Eſteem 
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Eſteem and Repute, we acquire,may ſerve tc 
make us ſucceed in our Deſigns,and procure 
us divers Advantages 1n Society, yet there are 
Circumftances, under which this Suppoſition 
* will not hold good. What proſpe@ of Advan. 
tage could Mutins, Leonidas, Codrus, Cur. 
7ius, and all thoſe other Heroes propoſe to 
themſelves, who laid down their Lives in 
the Field, and purſuit of Honour? What 
Advantage could they ſee in ſacrificing their 
Goods and Themſelves upon the Altar of 
' Pride ? Thro' what Principle of Intereſt do 
thoſe /ndian Women, who burn themſelves 
in the Funeral Pile of their deceaz'd Hu. 
bands, feck even in deſpight of Laws and 
Remonſirances, for an Elteem which they 
Survave ? | 
A certain Perſon hath faid upon this fub- 
jet, That Se/F love delights to foſter and 
cheriſh an Idea of our Perfeftions , which 
15, as 1t were, its domeſtick Ido], being vn- 
able to endure any thing that oppoſes this 
Idea, as Contempt and 7njuries ; and on the 
other hand, cate ſearching after all 
that flatters and magnihes it, as Fleem and 
Commenaations. According to this Principle 
theAdvantage of Glory would conſiſt in this, 
Tint the Fiteem which others have for vs, 
confirms the gond Opinion we haye of our 
ſelves : But that this is not the principal 
Source of the Love of Eſteem and Honour, 
appears from hence, That Men for the ge- 
gerality 
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rerality make more account of the apparent 
Merit which they obtain by the Elteem of 
others, than of the real Aferit which at- 
tradts the Eſteem of themſelves ; or, if you 
v1ll, that they had rather have thoſe Faults 
which Men eſteem and value,than ſuch good 
Qualities as are not priz'd 1n the Eyes of the 
World ; and that moreover there are mul- 
utudes of Perſons, that ſeek to make them- 
ſelves conſiderable and valu'd by ſuch Ac- 
compliſhments and Qualities, as they ver 
well know they are not endu'd with, whic 
deſtfoys the Opinzon,that they have recourſe 
toan outward and forreign Elteem, to con- 
N the good Scntiments they have of them- 
elves. 

'Tis equally groundleſs to imagine , that 
we deſire Eſteem meerly for this reaſon , 
That we may be diſtinguiſh'd and rais'd a- 
bove the common Rank ; for this 1s to ex+., 
_ the Cauſe by the Eftett. We don't ſeek 
or Eltcem, that we may diſtinguiſh our 
elves, but we diſtinguiſh our ſelves, becauſe 
we would be cſteem'd,. by departing from 
the Multitude, and leaving the Dungeon of 
our former Obſcurity. 

Laſtly, The Love of Eſteem 1n its gene- 
ral Idea, can't be ſaid to proceed from this 
Idolatry of Self-love, which aims at being 
Eternal and Immenſe like G O D,' exhibit- 
ing to us an imaginary Eternity in the me- 
morics of Men, to fave us from yhe Ship- 

K 4 - wrack 
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wrack of Time, and mavgre its conſumi 
Malignity to perpetuatc our Name; and try. 
ing to enlarge our Dimenſions, and extend 
'em to the utmolt limits of the World, by 
buiſying the Minds of Men with the Con. 
fideration of our Actions and Grandeur. 1 
that were the only Source of the Love of 
Eſteem and Honour, 'twould follow, that we 
cou'd not innocently defire the Eſteem of 
other Men, nor conſequently be blamable 
for dreading Infamy and Diſgrace, which is 
contrary to Reaſon. 

Tho' we ſearch ne're ſolong for theSprings 
of this Inclination, I'm per{waded, that the 
reaſon of it will no where elſe be diſcover'd, 
but in the Wiſdom of the Creatonr, For as 
God imploys the Uſe of Pleaſure, in order 
to preſerve and propagate our Body, to unite 
vs together}, and make us ſenſible of the 
Good and Preſervation of Society, wherein 
we are plac'd, fo there's no doubt, bur his 
Wiſdom makes uſe of the Love of Efteem,to 
. defend us from the Debaſements of Pleaſure, 
and put us upon exerting honeſt and laudable 
Actions (which fo well agree with the Dig- 
nity of our Nature) and at the ſame time to 
unite us more conveniently one with ano- 
ther, | 

This Pre-caution would not havebeen ne- 

ceſlary, had Humane Reaſon ated only by it 
ſelf, and independently from Senſe ; For 
then this Reaſon would be able, not 7] to 
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hew us what 1s Honeſt, but alſo to prefer 
it before what 1s Pleaſant : Bur becauſe this 
Reaſon 13 Partial, and many times judges in 
favour of Pleaſure, tying Honour and Deco- 
rum to that which delights us; the Wiſdom 
of the Creatour thought fit to give us for the 
Arbitrator of our Atbng, not only our own 
Reaſon, which ſuffers it ſelf to be corrupe- 
ed and brib'd by the ſoftneſs of Pleaſure, bur 
alfo the Reaſon of other Men, which 1s not 
ſo eaſily ſeduc'd. 

Wherefore, becauſe the Author of Nature 
was ſo pleasd, that other Men's Reaſon 
ſhould be 1n ſome ſort our Law and Judge as 
to moral Honeſty, and the Decorums of rea« 
ſonable Nature : Upon this very account 
he form'd us with a natural Deltire of raibag 
an Eitcem of our ſelves 1n the Minds of 0- 
thers ; a Deſire, which affuredly precedes 
the RefleQtions of our Mind. 

For tho' the Utility, Pleaſure and Deſire 
o! inding Confirmations of the Opinion we 
have of our ſelves, &c. may be capable of 
{atisfying the Love of Eſteem, yet we have 
bewn, that they are not the Caule of 1t. 

And here we might diſtinguiſh Three 
WWirlds, which the Hiſdom of the Creatour 
14s founded upon Three natural Jnclina- 
tions : The Animal, the Rational, and the 
Religious World. The firlt is a Society of 
Perſons united by Senſe, the ſecond of Per- 
lyns united by Eſtcem, the third of Perſons 


| vrint 
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united by natural Religion. The firſt ha; 
for its Principle the Love of Pleaſure, the 
ſecond the Love of Efteem, the third Con. 
ſcience. All theſe threePrinciples areNatural, ij 
and the Grounds of 'em 1s not elfewhere 
to be ſearch'd for, than in the #1/dom of the 
Creatour, The firſt of theſe Worlds relates Ul , 
ta the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and [ 
the third to the laſt, Wherefore thele 


things are thus ſubordinated to each other, : 
Eſteem regulates the Love of Pleaſure, and IN © 


Rel;gion ought to regulate the Love of FE. 
ſteem ; and this Subordination 1s no lels na. 1 
tural than theſe Inclinations. 

The Love of Pleaſure may truly be at. 
tributed to Nature : But the Irregularities 
of Voluptuouſneſs are to be reckon'd to ano. 
ther Account. The Love of Eficem may 
be {aid to be Natural ; but yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe, that the Extravagancies and E- 
normities of Pride ariſe from the Womb of 
Nature. To this we may aſcribe the Fear of 
God, and the Love-of Yertue : But we ought 
not to give 1t an Appennage of all thoſe Su- 
perl{titions, which Men have been pleas'd to 


ingraft upon the Principles -of Nature; and 
conſequently *tis neceſſary, that the Love ol 
Pleaſure, of Eſteem, and Conſcience, ſhould 
have thetr natural Law, Rules and Limits : 
But 'twill not be amils to inſiſt upon the. 
Love of Eſteem, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Where we examine all thoſe Irregularities, 
which are the Ingredients of Pride. 


T ſcems, that hitherto we have not had a 

very perfect Knowledge of Pride, and 
doubtleſs the reaſon was, becauſe we bave 
not throughly diſtinguiſh'd 1ts ſeveral Parts, 
nor with rafficient Attention examin'd all 
its Characters. Przde in general may He re- 
duc'd to Five principal Branches : Namely, 
to the Love of Eſteem, to Preſumptton, Va- 
nity, Ambition, and Haughtineſs. For thu 
Men are wont to confound thele Terms, 
and ule 'em 1ndifferently to ſignify the ſame 
Thing ; 'tis certain that thele Exprellions 
have lomewhat different Significations. The 
Love of Eſteem is Natural and Lawful init 
ſelf, as we before ubſerv'd; but 'tis Vicious 
and Diſorderly when it riſes to Excels : 
This is the moſt general Irregularity of 
Pride, tor when our Deſire of Eſteem 15 ex- 
cellive, 'tis natural to romage in our ſelves 
ior forue eſtimable Qualities, and finding we 
have none, our Imagination preſents us with 
ſome 1n Complaiſance to the Inclinarions 
of the Heart, from whence ariſes Preſump* 
tion. Moreover this immoderate Love of 


Eſteem makes us value our ſelves upon any 
Fniow. 
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Endowment, whether good or bad, and for 
want of real Sources of Glory, to aim at an 
Elteem upon the account of thoſe things 
which are 1a no wiſe Eltimable, unleſs in 
our own Fancy ; this 1s properly our Va. 
ity. For this Expreſſion originally ſignifies 
the Emptineſs of thoſe ObjeCts, wherein we 
erroneoufly ſeek for Eſteem, and which are 
naughty Sources of Vain-glory. From this 
exccllive Love of Eſteem ariſes the Deſire 
we have to raiſe our ſelves above otherMen, 
having a Perſwaſton, that we can't attraQt a 
publick Eſteem and Conſideration, whillt we 


are confounded with the Vulgar Rabble ; 


and this produces Ambition. Laftly, The 
Deſire we have to make a great Show, by 
diſtinguiſhing our ſelves from the common 
Rank, makes us deſpiſe other Men, ſeeking 
| all poſſible means to degrade and pull 'em 
down, that we may Hd their Heads. 
All the Irregularities of Prrge being reduc'd 
to the excellive Love of Efteemn as their firlt 
and original Principle, we can't uſe too 
much Diligence in conſidering this latter. 
The two general Faults of this Inclination 
are Exceſs and /rregularity ; the Farlt con- 
fifts in-this, That we love Eſteem too much: 
the Second, That we love falſe Efleem as 
well as true. | 
In order to underſtand what is the Exceſs 
of th. Love of X/tcem, we mult conſider the 
D.{zga of God in placing this Inclination 
In 
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.nour Heart. He vave it to us for the Pre. 
ſervation of the Hoy, the Good of Society, 
and the Exerciſe of /errae. I fay,tor the Pre- 
ſervation of the Body, ſeeing that the Love 
of Eitecm detends us from thoſe *Extrava- 
gances of corporeal Pleaſure, which would 
prefently tend to onr Deltruttion and Death: 
For who doubts,that the D-fire of raiſing an 
Eſteen) of our ſelves, 1s a powertul Motive 
to ſtave us off from that excels of Debauch- 
ery and Senſuality, to which we are drag'd 
by the Love of Pleaſure, and which 1s of ſo 
fatal Conſequence even to our Body. He 
plac'd in vs this Inclination for the Good of 
Sciety; for *tis this Defire to obtain an E- 
lteem in the World, that renders us Aﬀable 
and Complaiſant, Obliging and Cv1l; that 
makes us love Decency and Sweetneſs of 
Converſation. And yet all thiswhile,who does 
not know, that the fineſt Ar7s, the molt loft 
Serences, the wilelt Governments, the molt 
juit Eſtabliſhments, 1n general, molt that 1s 
Admirable in reaſonable Socicty, proceeds 
Irom this natural Delire of Glory ? Let us 
net fancy, that our own C:rrup7zon and Con- 
opiſrence brought this excellcnt Benefit to 
Mankind ; doubtleſs the wile In{truttions 
of the Author of Nature had the chielelt 
H:nd in this Matter.. Laſtly, 'tis certain, 
that the Deſign of God was to ſteer and 1n- 
cline us to honeſt and Jaudable Actions, by 
g1ving us for the Judge of our Conduct, not 


only 
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only our own Reaſon, which 1s oſtentimez 


brib'd by the Enticements of Pleaſure ; but me 
alſo.the Reaſon of other Men, who are not up 
ſo partial in our Favour as we our (clyes, Þ- 

Indeed God way be conſider'd either as the — 


Author of Socrety, or Religion. As the Au: 
thor of Society , he thought fic Men ſhould wy 
entcr into mutual Commerce, during ſome 
Time ; and with this Intent he endo:y'd 'en fl! 
with [uch Iu'linations as were necellary tg 
the Good and Prelervation of Society. A- 
mong theſe are to be reckon'd the Loveof  -. 
Pleaſure, and the Defire of Eſteem : This I ;; 
latter 1s the Spring of Humlne Vertues, 1. 


which ought not to be ſo muchicry'd down, _ 
as uſually they are, for if they are not infer. I 1, 
vient to eternal Salvation, yet are they de. © + 


ſign'd for the Good of temporal Society; ſ ; 


they proceed from the Intention of the Au go 
thor of Nature+; they are a part of his & 
Modcl and Platform ; Love of X/teem being of 


the means he makes uſe of to perfeQSocicty, 
as*the Loveof Pleaſure is delign'd to found th 
it. As for Religion, that has more loſty 
Views; for it undertakes to direct Mea to th 
the eternal and infinite Good. 
Hence it follows,that the Love of EfleemÞ >, 
1s Exceſlive : Firſt, when it tends to Jleſtroy 
the Boap, inſtead of preferving it; Secondly, 
when it diſturbs the good and order of $0- q 
clety, inſtead of maintaining and ſupporting 
it; Thirdly, when it cauſes us to ou 
the 
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the Precepts of Vertue, inſtead of putting us 
upon thic Practice of 'em. 

We find a pat Example of the firſt of theſe 
in the Fury of Duels : That, in my Opinion, 
152 very extravagant point of Fonour,which 
would have us love G/ory, and yet deſpiſe 
Life, which 1s the main Foundation, and 
»artly the End of 1t, as we have already 
ſeen. What will Men's Efteem tignify to 
me, when I am not in Being to enjoy 1t ? 
Without Lite this Honour 1s nothing. Late 
15 ſomething, even without,this Honour, and 
God himfſelt thought fit to Jet us know by 
his Condu&t, that the former is more Eſtt- 
mable than the latter; for he incites us to 
the Love of ZZononr, but by one bare Motive 
of Ghry, and makes us in love with Life, 
by Pleaſure and Ghry too. 

But 1f it be an{wer'd, That 'tis not fo 
much the love of Honour and Eſteem,as fear 
of Contempt and Shame, that makes a Man 
expoſe himſelf to revenge an Aﬀeront ; and 
that 'tis natural to a Man of Fonowr to be 
unable to 11 ve under the preſſure of Inſamy : 
this Reply is not ſatisfatory, bec2ule as t18 
a Weakneſs not to be able ro endure Grief, 
"tis no leſs One to be unable to {utter an un- 
Jjuit and groundle(s Contempt. 

In the bottom we find the Love of Z- 
fteem, as to this Example, to be irregular mn 
exery Reſpeft. For this 1s to love {/tcem 


00 much, To love falſe Efieem, and that 
100. 
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too more than Life, and conſequently more 
than the Preſervation of the Body, than 
Society, which 1s depriv'd of one or many 
Members ' by. the Fury of thoſe infamoys 
Combars : And laſtly, more than Yertue; 
ſince 'tis to love 1t more than Humanity, 
Tuſtice, Charity and Moderation. 

I know when the Caſe 1s put to ſpend 
one's Blood for the good of Soctety, and the 
Service of the Prince, who 15 1ts Repreſen. 
tative, and has 1ts Rights and Properties 
deputed into his Hands, a Man ought not 
to make the leaſt reſiltance, or ſcruple to 
expoſe his Lite; but then 'tis Yertue, and 
not #/teem, that he prefers before Life; 
He purſues the Deſign of the Author of Na. 
ture, conforms himlſelt to his Model and 
Will ; fince he that made us has placd us 
in a State of Snhordination and Dependance, 
All the Irregularity proceeds from this, 
That Men have not a competent Knowlege 
of Fonour, and love it Blindfold ; they have 
only a contus'd Notion of it, which Educs 
tion, Examples, and the Judgment of other 
Men do inceflantly change. /Zonour, in 1ts 
ordinary Idea, includes three Things; 'tis a 
Sentiment of one's Excellency, a Love of 
Duty, and a Delire to-be Eiteem'd. A Man 
of Honour ſhould be ſenſible of Yertue and 
Merit,and conſequently be grated and offend- 
ed at any outward Contempt or Diſreſpedt. 


He {huuld ſo fac loye his Duties, as even to 
£x- 
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expoſe himſelf to the greateſt Dangers, ra- 
ther than fail of obſerving *em ; and he 
ought to love the Eſteem of rational Per- 
ſons, an! make it his endeayour to deſerve 


ut. 

This general Idea is juſt and true, but the 
Application, Men make of it, is ordinarily 
Falſe; for they attend not ſufficiently to 
their real Merit, which 1s far greater than 
they imagine, 1n not having an Idea of their 
Duties, which are of much larger Extent 


i than they ſuppoſe, and being unable to diſ- 


cern falſe Eſteem, from true, which 1s the 

Thing to which they ought to aſpire. 
Nevertheleſs "tis probable, thatMen,even 
1 their Irregularities, have a ſort of con- 
fus'd Sentiment of their natural ZyJgnrty, 
which joyning it ſelf with their falſe Pre- 
Judices of Efteemn, and worldly Glory, cauſes 
that Impatience,or rather Fury,at receiving 
Abuſes and Aﬀronts. Would one, whoſe 
Merit reaches no higher than that of a Mor- 
tal and Dying Man, reſent ſo great Horrour 
in Debaſement 2 And would he be ſo ex- 
cellively vex'd at being reduc'd,even to that 
Nothing, which ſurrounds him on every 
lide ? No certainly, there's an Inſtin mn 
Man, which continually puts him in Mind 
of his Condition, and | renders him ſenlible 
of al] *Har oppoſes the Idea of his PerteCtions. 
Bur "tis certain, that this Glory to which 
We alpice, includes many ditterent Sentt- 
ments 
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- ments, which are the conſtituent Parts of it 


We may diſtinguiſh Four : Namely, Efteem, 
Conſideration, Reſpet?,and Aammnration. Efleem 
18a Tribute we pay to a Man's proper Qua. 
lities, and Perſonal Merit ; Con ary a 


for 1ts Obje&, not only the Merit of a Per. 
ſon, but alſo his external Accom liſhments, 
as Birth, Riches, Power, Credit, > HOI 
and in general all thoſe Advantages, which 
make the Difference of Conditions, and Di. 
ſtinftion of Perſons in Sectety.  ReſpeR iz 
nothing elſe but an high Conſideration; and 
Admiration 15 no more but a great Z/item, 
The fineſt, or at leaſt the moſt proper Glory, 
conhilts in Eſteem and Admuration : But 
the molt ſenſible and conſpicuousGlory,con- 
fiſts in Conſideration and Reſpe& ; the rea- 
ſon of 1t 1s, Becauſe all the World are not 
capable of diſcerning a worthy and deſery. 
zng Man,from an unworthy ; whereas every 
one can diſtinguiſh a great Lord, from a pri 
vate Man, 

"Tis certain, that every Man which wears 
a Head, may juſtly demand this Sentiment 
of us, when we conſider his Excellence, and 
natural Dignity. We owe Eſteem and Ad- 
miration to thoſe Perfeftions which GOD 
has pleas'd to endow a Man with. We ove 
Conſideration and Reſpe&t to the Rank and 
Station he has in the World: But this origt- 
nal Glory of Man has been darken'd, and 
almoſt defac'd by Sin ; and here we wo 
with- 


om 
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ithout Surprize and Amazement conſider 
he prodigious Depravation and Irregula- 
ity of corrupted Man ; ſee his Pride, as 1t 
xere, ſpringing up from the Ruanes of his 

lory, and his Humility ending, where his 
eal Vileneſs begins, 

'Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, to ſee Men Com- 
olementing and Praiſing one another, whilſt 
they equally deſerve an eternal Shame and 
Reproach: 

But we need not wonder at it, God being 
willing to preſerve” Society, even after the 

Corruption of Man, was not oblig'd to de- 
prive us of this natural Inclination towards 
ys Eſteem, which makes, as we {aid be- 
ore, the PerfeQion of civil Converſation. 

The Example of thoſe Philoſophers is not 
to be minded, whom we have ſeen deſpiſe 
Men's Zfieems to. ſuch a Degree, as even to 
count themſelves Unhappy 1t they chanc'd 
to attra@t it. It may be, theſe Feroes in Hu- 
mility did not really __ Glory, but only 
made an appearance of deſpiſing 1t to the 
Eyes of Men. Cicero ſays, that none of all 
thoſe who wroce Books concerning the 
Contempt of Vain-glory, ever forgot to put 
thetr Names to 'em; this is a politick Con- 
trivance of Pride, to altpire after Glory by 
ſeeming to ſhun it. When a Man openly 
profefſes his Deſire of E/fteem, he meets 
with . gene many Emulators and, Rivals, 

e 


rving his Deſigns, are fo much the 
more 
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more eager to {land in his Light with thei 
own Eſteem ; and more vigorouſly endez 
your to deprive him of the Eſteem of othe 
Men, with how much greater Ardour he 
reaches after it : But when a Man ſeems t; 


deſpiſe this Eſteem of the World, which if 


ſo much courted and fought after, then 
he voluntarily ſeparates himſelf from the 
Number of thoſe, who direQly aim at it, he' 
very well thought of, Men like his 2. 
mnteretedneſs, and would even force him tg 
accept of that which he ſeems to refuſe 
Gloria, lays St. Auguſtine, ſequitur fugicn. 
em. 

Moreover, Merit and Fortune have always 
been at Daggers-draw, for the Upper-hand 
in the way to G/ory. Grandees are 1nvelted, 
by the Priviledge of Fortune, with the molt 
1luſtrious Honours, which ufually attraft 
the AﬀeQions of the Multitude; The Phi- 
loſophers, maintaining the Rights and Pro. 
perties of Yertue, and Yiſaom,1in oppolition 


to Fortune, have rais'd,as it were, a Party of 


Confederates againſt Grandeur and Renowd; 
being uncapable of obtaining it, they betake 
themſelves to contemn and deſpiſe it. They 
made a Show of renouncing that ambitious 
Delire, which makes Men cringe and run 
after the Diſpenſers of the Goods of For- 
zune, \c\t an eager Officioulneſs might be 1 
tacit Confellion of their Inferiority ; and 
becaule the Mwiiiude condemn'd _ by 
tne 


5 
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Ytheir intereſted ConduQ, they pretended to 
efpiſe vulgarEſteem,and popular Applauſe; 
but let *'cm once change: their” Condition, 
M:hev']l preſently be of another Mind. 


in this, That vur Thoughts are ſo muc 
taken up with gaining an #fteem amongſt 
Men, that we don't take time to think of 
approving our ſelves to God + Not but the 
Aporubation of God {eems to us, 1 the Bot- 
 tofltom, more precious and valuable than Men's 
ſe Elteem : But 1t falls out thus, becauſe to ob- 
es-Wtzin the Eflecm of Men, 'tis not requiſite 

that our Fear? thould be chang'd, it ſuffices 
IS Wthat we diſguiſe our {elves to the Eyes of 
nd the World; whereas we can't approve our 
d, Wſelves ro God, unleſs we change the very 
lt Foundation of our Heart. Now 'tis no hard 
A Fmatter for Se/f-/ove to put on a counterfeit 
WE Viſage ; but *tis a pornt of Difhculty to be 
0-Fvilling, in good Earneſt, to become new 
NE Men. 


$ G H A P. XVI. 


Where we conſider the Second Irregularity 
of Prat. 


(J** exceſſive Deſire of E/teem, inſpires 
us with an ardent Deſire to have eſti- 


mable Qualities, and an extream Dread of 
being 


— 


—— Ho i +» 73 


Bur the Irregularity conſiſts PR puny 


So A On a . —_ 


, 
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being ſtain'd with thoſe Faults which do » 
2 Diſparagement 1n the Minds of Men, or 
betraying our ſelves by not raiſing a ver 
advantagious Opimon of our Perlons. No 
as we are per{waded of what we dcfire, an; 
of what we vehemently dread, it happe 
that we either conceive too good on Opuni 
on, or fall into an excellive Liſtruſt of o 
ſelves. The firlt of theſe Faults is term'l 
Pre/umption, the Second, 7 imorouſneſs ; ani 
thy" they {cem oppolite, yet they both ſpring 
from the ſame Original, or rather they ar 
but the very ſame Fault under two differen 
Forms. Preſ/umptron 1s a confident Pride ; an 
Timoronſneſ{ 1s a Pride feartul of betrayin; 
it ſelf : We are inclin'd to ons or the othe 
according to the Diverſity of our Temper: 
ment. A predominancy of Blood ufual 
makes Men afſur'd and perſwaded of what! 
for their Profit and Advantage ; hence 
Tiſes Confidence. Melancholly cauſes a Mat 
to believe whatſcever he fears ; 'tis th 
Principle of Diltruſts and groundleſs Sup 
cions : But Dithdence and Confidence att 
both grafted upon the Stock of Przae, feein 
they both {ſpring from the exceſſive Love 0 
Efleem, which 1s the Firſt-born of our It 
regularities. 
"Tis the Opinion of all the World, that 

preſumptuousManvyalues himſelf too highly 
But I may| venture to ſay againit all tt 


World, that he eſteems not himſelf enoug} 
a 


> 
4 -Y 
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low..d chat his Fault lies in a DefeR, and not 
Toft of Elevation, beyond what he really 
2 .t iriily f: nfible, that he's endu'd 
No | *cvilency than the Obje& 
a; ny 4, 7 that the Deſert of the 
en 2-r1bing Hu ry \,ghr and 1nconlider- 
uu ic, it wergh'd in 5n equal Balance with 


ou that »! the zmmr/a! Man. 

MY YL tis not to be wonder'd, that he had 
ad tr conſider himſelf, with relation to 
108 Time than Eternity, (ince 1n the firſt of theſe 
IY Views he uturps Glory, aſcribing all to him- 
{f,uand none to the Supreme Berng ; where- 
mY 35 in the proſpect of Eternity, he's oblig'd 
"UE :0 derobe himſelf of all his own Glory, to 
offer it a Sacrifice to God. Strange Blind- 
"Y ne! Which permits him not to ſee any 
other real Happineſs,but what 1s confounded 
with the G/ory of God, 

But yet I own, That in one ſenſe a Man 
may eſteem himſelf roo much ; and that 'tis 
common to ſee Perſons have ammoderate 
Pretenſions to Humane Glory. To know this 
we need only call to Mind what we have 
already (a1d,that the Love of Eſteem was en- 
graven in our Hearts, with relation to So- 
clety : For thence it follows, that they have 
« Right to the greateſt ſhare of this outward 
Glry,who moſt promote the Good of Soctety, 
FJ and are molt conſiderable in the Eyes of 

tne Publick ; whether thro' their Services, 


Þ Oitices, or the Eminency of the es tO 
WALCH 
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which Providence may have ty'd Dominior 


Great Perſons have reaſon to pretend to ex 
ternal Homages , becauſe theſe things ar: 
meaſur'd with reſpeCt to Socrety : But they 
be vain and unreaſonable, it they ſuppos', 
the intrinſick Foundation of their Merit tc 
be ever the greater u7on this account, thay 
that of other Men; and would not own, that 
theirs 1s a Preference of Order, and not of 
real Excellency ; for again I ſay, that the 


Advantages of the wortal Man are nc 


thing, if compar'd with thoſe of Him, why 
ſubliſts to Eternity : Nay) ſo far are they 
from this, that the whole GT $0 Society 21; 


of Men, taken all together, with its varicr 


Governments, Power, Dignites, &c. don". 
counterbalance the /mmorzality of one Man. 


—— 


CHAP. XVII. 


Cf the Third Irregularity that goes to matt 
up Priae, which is V anity. . | 


He exceſlive Love of Eſteem does not 

only deceive us,by perſwading us, that 
we have thoſe good Qualities and Accom- 
pliſhments which we really want : But allo 
makes us take for Sources of Glory, either 
eſlimable Goods, or even the moſt ineſtims- 
ble Objetts. 


The cud of Vanity is conſecrated by the 
| Culton 
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Coltomg of ___ the ſame Eſtimate 
er of that Man's Diſpolition, who attributes to 
a hinſelf thoſe Qualities which he truely 
') Y polleſles, that we do of his, who endeavours 
s FF io build a Foundation of Honour upon falſe 
10 Advantages. 
a It ſeems, that Man's Vanity commenced, 
ha then he lolt the Sources of his real Glory, 
ON þy-quitting that State of SanClity and Hap- 
he pncls, wherein God had originally plac'd 
10 him. For being unable to renounce the De- 
bo ire of Eltecm, and finding nothing wor- 
© thy of 1t in himſelf, after Sm, or.rather nor 
"MI ciring after that to caſt a ſteady view upon 
VS himſelf, when he found he was guilty of fo 
0 'Y-many Crimes, and become an Obje&t of the 
ny Divine Yenugeance : What mult he needs do, 
but ſee abroad into the ord, and ſeek for 
Honour, by cloathing himſelf with the ap- 
parent Gayety of outward Things * And 
Mankind are ſo'much the more willing to 
agree,and univerſally conſent to this, as they 
all ind themſelves by Nature equally expos d 
to Nakedneſs and Poverty. 

Methinks the Condition of Zen, in this 
gl reſpeR, 1s very well like that of a Zfonarch, 
n- 10b'd of his Treaſures, who having neither 
"oF Gold, nor Silver, is forc'd to make Copper 
fl Money paſs. » 
= We ſhall plainly ſee this, by conſidering, 

that the Sonrces of Humane Glory are re- 
ef cuc'd either to things that are indifferent 
0 L on 
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on this Account, being ſuſceptible neither 
of Praiſe nor Diſpraiſe ; or to ridiculous 
Things, which ate fo far from raiſing an 
real Honour, that they are the fitteſt Mark 
to denote our Vileneſs ; or to crimina] 
Things, and which by conſequence can! 
but be Shameful and Unworthy in them. 
ſelves ; or laſtly, to thoſe things, all who 
ſeeming Perfe&ton and Glory conſiſts 1n the 
Relation they have to our Defte&ts and In. 
hrmines, 

I place Rzches in the firſt Rink, which 
tho' they have nothing Contemptaible, yet 
neither have they any thing Glorious un 
themſelves, 

Our covetous and intereſted Defire never 
informs 1t ſelf either of the Source, or Uſe 
of the FRiches it fees in other Men's Bags. 
Their meerly being Rich 1s ſufficient to ob- 
tain 1ts farſt Homages, and tho' 1t be not 
actually profited by their Wealth, yet it ſill 
reſpets 'em upon the bare Poſlibility ot 
being the better for 'em one time or other. 

But it your Heart would pleaſe to receive 
a diſtin&t, inſtead of a confus'd Idea, *rwould 
be often ſurpriz'd at the Extravagance of 
its Sentiments; for ſince Riches arc not cl: 
{ential to Har, and there mult be ſome ac- 
cidental Cauſe ro give him his Eſtate, nt 
would find, that it many times eſteems his 
Perſon, becauſe his Father was a Profligate, 
or himtelt a Knaye; and that whea 1t pays 

z ex: 
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external Homages to Riches, 1t either blows 
1 Kiſs to Robbery, or commends Infidelity 
and Injuſtice. 

'T15 true, this 1s not its direCt Intention : 
I: follows the Hankerings of its Deſire, ra- 
ther chan the Diftates ot Reaſon: But 1s a 
Perſon whom you thus court and accolt, 0- 
bliz'd to correct, by all theſe diſtinQions, the 
Baſeneſs of your Carriage 3 and to ſeparate 
that which your Intereſt gives him, from 
what your Reaſon would pay him, if it 
01d but follow its own Counſel and Advice? 
No, no, He recetves your outward Deler- 
ence and ReſpeCt, as a Tribute to his Excel- 
lency. As your covetous Defire draw 'd you 
in to make a Fool of you, ſo his Pride fails 
not to Chowle, and put a Trick upon him. If 
his Riches don't encreaſe his Deſert, yet the 
greatneſs of your Complaitlance enhances 
and augments the Opinion he has of 'em. 
He interprets all in a literal Senſe, and fails 
not to magnify and aggrandize himſelf, in 
his own Thoughts,at the outward Ceremo-» 


* nies and Veneration you pay him, when you 


are ſcarce a Farthing the better for his 
Wealth. Not but there 1s ſomething in Riches 
which (ſeems to render *'m an Object of £&- 


ſteem to the Eyes of Mcn, as there's ſome» 


thng in Poverty, which makes it an Object 
of Contem it ; and rhas I believe 1s, becauſe 
by the tormer we are inveſt-d with a kind 


Power, which advances us to a pitch above 
L 2 other 
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other Men, and puts us in a Condition to live 
without being beholding to 'em ; where; 
Poverty places us 1n a State of Neceſſity and 
Weakneſs, which forces us to rely'upon the 
Alliſtance and Succour of others : But we 
may ſay even in this, That Opulence owes 
its Glory to our Ambition, and Poverty is 
not Shametful, but meerly thro' our Pride, 
Nevertheleſs, we don't s Sap: means ap- 
prove of their Carriage, who can't endure 
any Perſons ſhould receive the Bleflings of 
Providence, but they muſt preſently vent 
their Malice and Outrages againſt 'em. We 
turn 'em every way, diligently examine all 


their Faults, and in that bate 'em not an Ace. .ſ. 


Certainly if the Eſteem Men have for Riches 
proceed from Se/f-/ove, the Contempt and 
Scorn which ſome affect for wealthy People 
1s always a Mark of Envy; and this very 
Envy 1s extreamly ſhametul and unworthy. 
[n the bottom, the dependance of /ntereſt 


1s much more cn. than that of ZEmy; : 


and Men had rather voluntarily give Place 
to thoſe, from whom they expect ſome Be- 
nefit, than to ſpurn above 'em, and do, as it 
were, a forc'd Homage thro' a Diſpleaſure 
at the Proſperity of them, whom they envy. 

Riches are to be eſtimated meer]y by the 
good or bad Uſe Men make of 'em ; as allo 
Birth, Authority, and Dignities. All theſe 
things put Men 1n an Engagement to do good 
and laudable Actions. It you practice the 
Duties 


pw: = © Pat 
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Duties to which they engage ves; they be- 
come Fountains and Caules of your Glory ; 
if you tranſgreſs the Obligations they lay 0:1 
yon, they Mhovg to no other purpoſe but ro 
brand you with Infamy and Diſgrace. 

They, who being arriv'd to ſome Degree 
of ſignal Proſperity, get Drunk with the 
Thoughts of their Grandeur,are not curious 
Artiſts in the Trade of Vain-glory ; would 
not an apparent Moderation, which ſhould 
make a Shew as if they were above thoſe 


| Things which elevate and raiſe 'em, gain 


em muth more Honour, than this hair» 


\ £. brain d Statelineſs, which gives People oc- 


calion to think they are beneath their For+ 
tune ; fince they [> little underſtand how 
to manage and ſupport it ? This 1s ſo much 
the more ſurprizing, as 'tis not the Fate of 
thoſe alone, who are not ſufficiently en- 
lighten'd to know the Prejudice which this 


i: Condudt does 'em, to forget their own Con- 


dition : But alſo of thoſe who perfetlyknow 
this Truth. The reaſon is, Becauſe when 
Men are advanc'd to ſome Dignity or Prefer- 
ment, they change, if I may ſo ſpeak, their 
inward Station, Pride mounting 'em to an 
higher Poſt than they were in before. In 
vain will Reaſon adviſe 'em to abide in their 
former Situarion,and to affe@ for theirGlory 
an Evenneſs of Temper, which may hinder 
em from taking notice of the Advancement 
ol their Fortune ; Men chooſing rather to 
| 199 follow- 
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follow the Sentiments of the F7ear?, than 
the Lights of the Mind ; it happens, that 
they inſenlibly forget the refin'd Intentions 
of their Vanity, and purſue the Career of 
their Inclination, to make the beſt Market of 
all their Advantages. They, whoſe Gran. 
deur is of longſtanding, or to whom the 
Splendor of a lofty Fortune was Hereditary, 
are not altogether ſo ſubject to thoſe Daz. 
lings of Yain-glory ; becauſe their Mind be. 
ing long accuſtomed to look down upon 0- 
thers, from the Tallneſs of its Station, does 
not much concern it ſelf to render that 
Difference remarkable which cauſes their 
DiſtinRion : But yet the common People 
are miſtaken in thinking, that theſe Perſo. 
nages are more humble and modeſt than 6- 
thers; they'd undoubtedly ſhew the very 
ſame Infolence, were they 1n like manner 
apprehenſive, that Men did not ſufficiently 
remark their State and Elevation ; their 
Courteouſneſs and Civility 1s owang to 2 
confirm'd, and (as they think) inconteſtable 
Opinion of their Superiority, To be cert 
ty'd of this, you ſhall ſee thoſe very Perſons, 
which are ſo Aﬀable and Modelt to thole 
that are extreamly Below 'em, Haughty and 
Inſupportable towards thoſe who are almolt 
their Equals; the Reaſon is undoubtedly 
this, That the Civilities they ſhew to thoſe, 
who are much their Inferiors, ſeem to 'em 
of no unlucky Conſequence; they are - 
Engl 
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their Civilities and Condeſceniions won't 
be taken ina literal Senſe, and they may gain 
the Name of Courteouſneſs without blemiſh- 
ing their Rank : But the Caſe 1s not the 
ame when they have todo with ſuch as may 
enter into a kind of Compariſon with 'em ; 
25 the Diſtance, that ſeparates 'em from theſe 
latter, 1s not very great, their Pride leeks to 
extend and enlarge 1t as much as Jays 1n its 
Power, and puts 'em upon doing a Thouſand 
unreaſonable and unnatural "Things, that 
they may cauſe all the World to take notice 
of that, which they are afraid 1s not ſufhici- 
ently remark 'd, 

There are certain Temporal Advantages, 
which we take for Sources of G/ory, tho in 
themſelves, and ſeparately from the Uic 
Men make of 'em, they cp Slew neither EF. 
ſteem, nor Commendation ; bur we mult 
bring under this Head, That Man oftentimes 
values himſelf upon ſuch Qualiaes as ren- 
der him ridiculous. 

I don't only mean thoſe who affe& ſuch 
Accompliſhments, as they are not really en- 
dow'd with,tho''tis this that properlymakes 
thoſe we term ridiculous People, or Natu- 
rals: Men give this Quality to whom they 
pleaſe, and laugh at the Colt of whom they 
think fit ; It may be if there were an Order 
of reaſonable Creatures exempt from our 
ImperfeCtions, they'd find the Ridiculoul- 
neſs of Humane Nature to be greater than 

L 4 we 
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we imagine. Man indeed, conſider'd in hi 
natural Excellency, 1s affuredly a Work of 
God, moſt worthy of Admiration ; But this 
18 becauſe he's Admirable in one ſenſe, and 
Ridiculous 1n another. Is there any Thing, 
for Taſtance, more unſuitable ro our natur;] 
Dignity than the Vanity which 1s diſplay'd 
in Luxury of Habits, and Superfluity of 
Cloaths ; 18 1t not a more Ridiculovs thing 
than all that Men uſe to laugh and make 
ſport at,that Embroidery and Gilding ſhoul4 
be Ingredients in the Formal Reaſon of E. 
fleem, that a Man well Dreſs'd ſhould claim 
an Exemption from the Laſh of Men'; 
Tongues more than another ; that an im. 
mortal Sout ſhould give its Eſteem and Con. 
{ideration to Horſes, Equipages, Furniture, 
Liveries, &c. and that we ſhould attribute 
that Glory to the Ornament of the Body, 
which 1s the moſt glittering Jewel of the 
Soul ? Cicero reproaches it ; he calls One 
who left off! the Glory of his Profeſſion, to 
follow this ridiculous Yanity ; Firum im di- 
cendis cauſis bene ve/titum : But he need not 
have paſs'd this flouting Jeer only upon one 
Man, who follow'd the common Prejudice, 
but 1n general upon all Mankind, who may 
juſtly be reproach'd for being in ſo great 
want of Glory, that they are put to the ſhift 
to ſeek for it even in that, who primitive 
Deſign was to ſerve for a covering of their 


Shame and Nakedneſs. The Art of Dance- 
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ing, which ſome People ſeriouſly ſtudy, is a 
Quality that would render us Ridiculous, 
it conſfider'd in that high and lofty Situa- 
ton wherein we are placd by Nature and 
Religion. An immortal Soul Dancing and 
Capering, 1s an ObjeR equally odious and 
ridiculous, 

I know, 1ndeed, this Ridiculouſneſs does 
not appear, becauſe 'tis 'too general. Men 
never laugh at themſelves, and conſequently 
they are not much affected by this univerſal 
Ridiculouſneſs, wherewith all, or at leaſt, 
the greateſt part of Mankind are liable to 
be charg'd : But their Prejudice does not 
change the Nature of Things, and the wide 
Dilagreement between their Actions, and 
their natural Dygnity, is no leſs Real for be- 
ing conceal'd from their Imagination. 

But, what is more grievous, Men don't 
only value themſelves upon Qualities which 
would make 'em Ridiculous, could they bur 
duely. weigh and conſider 'em, but alſo ſeek 
to gain a Reputation by Crimes and Villa- 
nes. 

We have ſaid .before, that Men tye Re- 
—_- and Diſgrace to Unfortunate, but 

lteem and Credit to Succeſsful Crimes : 
Theft and Murther, which are Harbingers 
to the Gallows, are diſdain'd in a private 
Man, but in a Potentate the greateſt Robbe- 
ries, and molt notorious pieces of Injuſtice, 


which mount him to the Empire. of the 
L dp World, 
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World, are very well thought of, 

Old. Rome 1s a famous Example of this 
In her Birth ſhe was a Colony of Rogues and 
High-way Men, who fled to her SanRuary 
for an Impunity of their Crimes. After. 
wards ſhe was a Re-publick of Murderer;, 
who extended their Injuſtices, far and wide, 
over all the Earth : So long as theſe Villain 
make 1t their Buſineſs to rob and plunder 
Paſſengers, to baniſh Peace and Security, 
from a littſe Corner of the World, to en. 
rich themſelves at other Men's Colt, they 
have no very creditable Reputation, and in- 
deed they.don't fo much as pretend to Glory. 
But no ſooner does a notable Proſperity put 
'em in a Condition to rob whole Nations, 
and ſignalize their Fury and Injuſtice by 
dragging Princes and Sovereigns to their 
Triumphal Chariots, but they have no more 
to ſay of Zmpantty, they pretend to Chery ; 
.they don't only dare to juſtify, but alſo con- 
ſecrate their famous Robberies. They al- 
ſemble, as it were, the whole Univerſe 1n the 
Pomp of their Triumphs, to expoſe to open 
View the ſucceſs of their Crimes. They 
open their Temples, as if they'd bring 1n 
Heaven it ſelf for an Accomplice of their 
Ravages and Fury. 

Moreover, There are very many things 
which Men eſteem meerly as they relate to 
ſome or other of their Infirmities. Pleaſure 
many times makes 'em think Debauchery 

honour 


honourable ; Rrches are beholding to poor 
People's greedy Deſires, for all the Conlide- 
ration they have in the World. Puiſ/ence 
derives its Worth from a certain Power of 
doing what one liſt, which is the molt dan- 
gerous Preſent that can be made to Men ; 
Honours and Dignities draw their principal 
Luſtre from our Ambition ; and fo 1t may 
truly be ſaid, That our Deprayation, and 
Irregularity, 18 the only Source of the 
Glory of molt temporal Things. 


E—_— 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Where we continue to examine the Chara- 
ters of Men's Vanity. 


Ur Yanty is fo palpable and maniteſlt 

in all theſe Things, that we need not 

be at any trouble to find it out : For what a 
p_ of Blindneſs 1s it, for a Man to value 


himſelf upon thoſe Advantages, which don t 


goto make up the Merit of his Perſon; and 
upon ſuch Things as render us ridiculous, by 
ſhewing the extream Diſproportion betwixt 
what we are, and what we ought to be : Or 
laſtly, upon criminal Things, and conſe- 
Xs thoſe which are eflentially Shame- 
ul and Unworthy ? 

But methinks one may, at firſt ſ1ght, make 


quite another Judgment of the Guhunes 
the 
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the Soul, which are reduc'd to intelleAual 
Qualities, that belong to the Under/tanding 
and Virtues, that belong tothe Heart, ſince 
the one and the other make up what we 
eerm, Perſonal Merit. 

Yet if we look clafely into the Matter 
we ſhould find, that this 1s far from: being 
the Seat of ſuch real Sources of Glory as 15 
commonly imagin'd. What it we grant the 
Philoſophers, who made choice of this fort 
of Advantages, to raiſe themſelves Eſteem 
#nd Credit, that there's ſomething more 
pure in their pretended Glory, than 1n that 
which Fortune and the Prejudices of the 
World tye to external Goods, yet we ſhall 
not fa1l to convince 'em of Yavizy, and per- 
haps in the bottom they will not appear more 
reaſonable than the reſt of Mankind, 

The natural Qualities are, Memory, Ad- 
prehen/on, and Judgment ; the acquir d Qua- 
{ities are Sciences or Arts: and 1n general, 
all experimental or ſpeculative Knowledge, 
which adorns our Mind, by in{truQting us 18 
that which we knew not before, or which 
18 uſeful to the purpoſes of Life. 

Memory is not reckon'd to be very fig- 
nificant in point of Yain-glory. Men dont 
pretend to build much Grounds of Z&/teem 
upon this Faculty, which appears from this, 
That they think they may ſafely boalt of 
having a good Memory without offending 
anaint Modelty ; and that they are not ey 
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ful of blemiſhing their Chara&er, by own- 
ng that cage have a bad One. "Tis to be- 
imputed to this Reaſon, Thatthere being 1n 
Man Two Qualities: Inferior, which are 
ſerviceable to ſome higher ; and Superior, 
which direct and rule the reſt: We natu- 
rally more eſteem the Superior and ruling 
Faculties, than the Inferior and in{trumen- 
tal, ſuch as Memory is, which ſerves only to 
furniſh the Underſtanding with Memoirs ; 
and ſome ſay that there are various Apart» 
ments 1n the Mmd of Man, and that when 
one Power 1s enlarg'd, another 1s contraſted 
and lefſend ; whence 'tis thought, That 
Want of Memory betokens #7 and Juag- 
ment. In general 'tis certain, That Men 
never own their Faults and Imperfe&ions 
for any other reaſon, but meerly to _ 
apiece of Glory by vertue of this Confellion, 
which they value much more than the Qua- 
lity they acknowledge themſelves to want; 
or to appeaſe the Przae of others, by an ap- 
parent Humility, and oblige 'em by an art1- 
ay" Diſ-intereſieaneſs to render 'em ther 
ue. 

Men are as diligent: and concern'd 1n 
point of Fir, as they are negledttul and 
careleſs in point of Memory ; this appears 
both by the Senlibility they expreſs, when 
they are upbraided with the Want ot it, 
and by the delicate Pre-cautions, their Ao- 
deſly takes to ſhew that the y are Watty, tho' 


they. 
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they don't pretend to it. He that ſhould 
openey ſay; { have a great deal of Wit; would 
be inſupportable toMankind; yet this would 
be no more than what he commonly thinks; 
but 'tis requiſite he ſhould diſguiſe his 
Thoughts, and ſtrive to gain a Commendz. 
tion, by ſeeming toturn his Back to it. 
Men are undoubtedly wy much behold. 
ing to this kind of Yanty, ſeeing they owe 
to 1t very many agreeable ProduQtions, not 
to reckon the Pleaſure they take in the Con. 
verſation of thoſe Perſons who a or ſpeak 
by this Motive : But indeed ſometimes this 
Vanitybecomes troubleſome and unpleaſant. 
Whence. ariſes the Habit Men have of 
contradicting 1n Company, but from a ſecret 
Envy and Deſire to make the World think 
that themſelves are more Enlighten'd than 
others, and better underſtand the Things 
ſpoken of, or at leaſt from a ſtrong Perſwa- 
fton they have of it themſelves ? They op- 
pole thoſe, who take an Aſcendant, and pre- 
tend to be Maſters in Converſation, more 
freely than others, becauſe thro' a Principle 
of Pride they can't away with the Pride of 
thoſe who would be thought to have taller 
Underitandings than their Brethren. They 
more voluntarily contradi@t in a very great 
Company, where there are many Waitnelles 
.of what 1s ſpoken, than when hey are pri- 
vately Diſcourſing with a ſingle Perſon, with 
whom they can't enter into a Cong 
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becauſe then the ſame Man would be Judge 
and Plaintiff both at once. It alſo happens, 
that Men contradict, tho' they have nothi 
Material to urge, for when themſelves can't 
hew any ſpecimen of #7, they (trive at 
l:aſt to oppoſe the Glory of thoſe, who ſeek 
to make an Appearance of it, 

To the ſame Principle may be imputed 
that Liberty, which moſt Men take to blame 
the Condud of their Superiours. In this 
there 1s undoubtedly toth Injuſtice and 
Blindneſs ; Injuſtice, becauſe they judge of 
what they neither do, nor can underſtand ; 
it being 1mpollible for private Perſons, that 
have not enter'd in the Councel of their 
Governours, to know, unleſs very imper- 
fetly, the Reaſons of their Conduct : Of 
Blindneſs, becauſe 'tis commonly ſeen, that 
thoſe very Men, who ſet up for Judges, and 
Cenſurers of their Maſter's Actions, prove 
very great: Bunglers, when they happen to 
be call 'd tothe like Employ ; and how thould 
they be off of it, ſince they are uncapable to 
frame a right and exaQt Judgment,of what 1s 
before their Eyes? It being a grand Rule, 
among the common Sort, That Adverlity 1s 
a conſtant Token of Diſgrace; and Proſpe- 
rity is a ſufficient Ground of Eſteem and 
Commendation. 

Yet who is ignorant, that Men confound 
an nas Tanna with Ignorance ; 
anda fortunate Ignorance obtains the Glory 


of 
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of Ingenuity ? Nay, I dare ſay, and boldly 
maintain, that few great Events'are owing 
to Humane Prudence ; 'tis the Concourſe of 
Circumſtances, that cauſes the Happineſ; 
and Succeſs of grand Exploits : There be 
Fernes of Fortune, 1f I may fo expreſs my 
ſelf, and thoſe 3n a greater Number than 
Heroes of Merit. 

But Wit, taken for that vivacity and 
ſprightline(s of Imagination, which makes 
us conceive things with Quicknels, and ex. 
preſs *em with Facility and Eaſe, has'a kind 
of Inconſiſtency with Judgment. It molt 
frequently happens, that theſe 1mpetuous 
ch of Fancy embarals, inſtead of di- 
recting us : They are talſe Lights, which 
lead us into Precipices. #7, to define 1t1na 
word, Is, in the Hand of the Pathons, an In- 
ſtrument of committing great Faults, 

I don't ſay the ſame of Judgment, which 
1s endoubredly the molt Eſtimable ot all the 
intelleual Qualities, *Tis certatnly a mi- 
{take to attribute great Things and Actions 
to #7! + Tis not 17, but Sadement, that 
governs States; diſciplines Armues ; excels 
in Trading ; ſoars in the ſtudy of Arts and 
Sciences : But not toſet two Qualities at 
Variance, which are in:no- wiſe oppolite; 
Wit mult be ſaid to be the Perfettion of 
Judgment, and Judement reciprocally the 
Pertection of #771, yet with this difference, 
That Zudgment without HH is ages 3-1-4 

where- 


whereas 1/1t without Judgement, 1s worle 
than Nothing, 

The reaſon of Men's general Miſtake 1s, 
hecaule they imagine upon a Vulgar Preju- 
ice, that Fit 1s rarely found, and Zuap- 
ment is very common ; *tis quite and clean 
the contrary. 77, that imagines, invents, 
refines, and ſubtillizes, in every Thang 1s 
frequently met with; vat ING which 
compares, examines, weighs, conſiders the 
ConneQion and'End of T ings, determines 
not it ſelf but upon ſolid Reaſons, 1s the 
rarelt Thing in the World. 

Molt Men have a Portion of #7, every 
Pallion 1nſpires 'em with that, and even 
the Strength of Wine creates a ko ogpar & 
but there's ſcarcely a Man upon Earth, who 
wants not Fudgment; ſince there's rarely 
One, that makes a juſt Diſcernment of what 
truly Adyantagious to him, from what 1s 
of little or no Concernment. 

As in the World, Yrvacity makes Hair- 
brains, and Judgment Perſons truly Ingent- 
ous. We need not wonder, to ſee in Re- 
ligion, that Good. ſenſe believes, and Wit 18 


incredulous; 'tis becauſe the later deter- 


mines it ſelf, upon ce leaſt Appearances, ' 
without any Attention ; Yigg ny 00 


compares, and examines all things before 


tus determin'd. 
In vain have the Learned endeavour'd, 


'0 raiſe a Veneration of Learning, thro an 
In- 
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Intereſt of m__ that ReſpeRed, whic; 
cauſes their Diſtinction in theWorld: It ma; 
\ be, by attraQting the vain Approbation fl 
ef Tapurn they have found out the Secret F 
of ſatistying Themſelves; if ſo,then Learn. " 
ing it ſelf ſtands in need of the Succour offi'\.: 
Fanity : For pray, of what Advantage i; 
moſt of our Knowledge, to One that i; 
made for Eternity? What does Humane 
Learning teach us? Words, Etymologies, 
Dates, FaQts, which are of no concern to us, 
and ſerve to no other purpoſe but to ſhey, 
that we know 'em ; vain Queſtions, either ? 
ridiculous or dangerous, endleſs Speculz iſ _. 
tions; a multitude of Fictions and Falfi. fl * 
ties, and ſcarcely any Thing that's profit. Þ 
ble to us, or capable of nouriſhing our Soul. 
Moreover, How came the greateſt part of 


Men to know theſe Things, 1n ſo txoubled ? 
and confuſed a manner, that their pretend. = 
ed Knowledge, ſerves but meerly to throw I} , 
them 1nto Errors? To have confuſed No- 


tions, and a great deal of Vanity, is the N 
ready way to perpetual Miſtakes; and 'tis FI , 
certain, that the ordinary Learning implies JF 
the one, and the other : For 'tis 1mpollible Þ ; 
to make a DiſtinQtion of thoſe various Ideas }| ; 
and Kinds of Knowledge, which Mea heap || 
together in ſo greata Number; and it com- } , 
monly happens, that they are mightily put NU 
up, with the Attainment of this /enebrous 
Booly ; as it a Man had any grounds to _ 

10- 
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inſelf Happy, for acquiring new Preju- 
ices and Errors ; and as if a confuſed heap 


Wo! Knowledge, which hinders the Exact. 
Wneſsand Rea 

Yyaluable than clear and diſtin Notions, 
"F which produce a quite contrary Effet. In 


itude of the Mind, was more 


this they may take an Advantage of the Er- 
tors of the Vulgars, who uſe to confound 
theſe Things ; but they'll never impoſe up- 
on Perſons truly ingenious and enlighten'd, 
nor will they have much reaſon to be ſatis» 
fy'd with themſelves; even thoſe, who have 
a clear and perfe& Knowledge of what they 
pretend to know, who join natural Qualztres 
toacquir'd, who are accuſtom'd, by the ex- 
atneſs of diligent Meditation and Atten- 
tion, to refine and purify that pn uo, 4 
which by its confuſion embroils and puzzles 
the Brain of other Men; don't 1n the main 
reap any other Fruit of their Studies, than 
to know how limited and finite Man's 
Knowledge is; they find themſelves every 
way ſurrounded with impenetrable Depths, 
can't move a Step without finding a Difh- 
culty: Their diltint Knowledge 1s but 
{mall and inconſiderable, and all that little 
1s, as 1t were, Bury'd in almoſt an infinite 
Number of pratacions and Errors, from 


which 'tis to be ſeparated and ſifted; and, 


which 1s a yet greater Miſery, tho' Know- 
ledge of this Charater may enlighten the 


Mind more than any other, yet we oy 
ec 
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ſee that 'tis a whit more inſervient, at lea, 


for the generality, to the SatisfaQtion of thy 


Heart. There are ſome, ſays an Ancient 


who Know meerly to Know ; this is the Effet 
of an unprofitable Curiofity : Some obtai 
Knowledge in order to obtain Honours 


Riches ; this 1s the Effef? of a ſhamejill 


Traffick: Laſtly, There be ſome who Know, 
that they may make a great P wt of then 
Knowleape ; this is the Effe 

Panity. 


In fine it may be ſaid, that the ordinary. 


Knowledpe 1s unprofitable in Nature ; das- 
gerous very often in Soczery ; pernicious in 
the Heart, and moſt commonly mortal in 
Religion, 'Tis unprofitable and uſeleſs in 
Nature ; you may reaſon long enough about 
the Cauſe of Storms and Diſeaſes, but can't 
avoid the Inſults of either. 'Tis oftendan- 

erous in Society, fot there it ſtirs up Trou- 

les and Diſorders ; hence Augu/ius 1n the 
Mogel of Politicks, which he left to his 
Succefſors, would have Philoſophers baniht 
the Common-wealth, becauſe the Infatua- 
tion of their pretended #/7/d5me, was wont 
to make them deſpiſe Authority. Tis dan- 
gerous in the Zeart, ſeeing 1t moſt com- 
monly coſts us our Humility: And mortal 
in Religion, becauſe it ſets up it ſelf for a 
Judge of , Reve/ation ; and would have us ap- 
prehend that of our Selves, which Faith 


credits meerly upon Divine Ln 65. © 
e 


of a ſwelhn; lied 
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The /ncredulous do mightily Triumph 
znd Inſult in this, That 'tis rarely ſeen, 
1at Men of very great and eminent Learn- 
ng, have the ſame Belief with the common 
ort of People, as to the Myſteries of Rex 
gion. Ler 'em not miſtake themlelves , 
he ObjeEtion 1s not of ſuch Force as they 
imagine: For a Learned Man, to define him 
xactly, is but a Man perplext with more 
"1 FPrejudices than others; and with Preu- 
Py eices ſo much more dangerous, as he 1s & 
1:2 farther diſtance from the Knowledge 
em, by the Preventions of his Pride, His 
peat Reading ſerves to furniſh him wath 
Materials for his Errors, by ſupplying him 
with indiſtin& Notions; and his great Va- 
":!y gives *em a Form, by porung contus'd 
ut Fideas in the place of diſtin, and changing 
Vt Fhis lealt Conjectures into ſo many Demon- 
lrations. 
Tis the Property of none, but the /m- 
mortal Han, to rid the ordinary Knowledge 
h of all theſe DefeCts : For by employing 1t 


Conſecrate the leaſt Degree of Knowledge, 
in directing 1t to ſo noble an End ; the Mo- 
ceration, 1n the Motions of his Fears, leaves 
iclear Diftin&tion in his Ideas; he does not 
promiſcuouſly keep up all Kinds of Know- 
ledge, bur ſeleQs and picks 1t; he makes 
not Merchandize of that, for the Intereſt of 
Time, which may be ſerviceable to the pur- 


| | pole 


the Views of Zrernity, he may be ſaid to, 
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poſe of Eternity ; his Heart is not impoſth, 
mated and puffed up with Learning, þ, 
Learning derives its whole PerfeQtion, fro: 
the relation 1t has to the lofty Views, ar 
Motions of his Heart ; his Light, inſte; 
of diſturbing Society, procures the Goo: 
and Peace of 1t, by the Proſfpe@ of thi 
Eternal Converſation we ought to hay 
with God : And laſlly, He places not thi 
Honour, and Perte&ion of his Mind, in 
IBS 4 which mounting him above: 
the Revelation of God, ſubjetts and pul 
him down to the Prejudices of Men, or th 
Illuſions of his own Vanity ; but he think 
his Knowledge ſuthcient, when he knoy 
what it pleaſed God to teach him for hi, 
Good. ] bj 

'Twould now remain, that we value our 
ſelves upon Humane Vertues; as Courage 
rar; e's Fortitude, Liberality, MagnaF,, 
nimity ; but'this would but betray our IgF,, 
norance of Man's Heart, to take them for ih 
real Sources|of Glory. We won't ſay, that y, 
they always proceed from an Exceſs ol ourf,. 
Corraption, neither will we ſet *em up fo 
true Sources, of Eſteem. f. 

For pray, Whar 1s Vertue taken in thi}, 
Sence * 'T1s a Sacrifice of the 1nferiour 
Paſſions to the ſuperiour; *tis to offer u; 
One's other AﬀeCtions as Vidums to Pricty1, 
_- the love'ol Cory. to 


Libers 


16 
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Lierality 1s nothing elſe, as we before 


Mobſerv'd, but a Traffick of Se/f-/ave, which 


refers the Glory of giving, before what it 
pives, Conflancy 1s but meerly a vain Olten- 


S::tion of the Strength of One's Soul, and a 
YDelire to ſeem above the reach of Adverſity. 


Intrepidneſs 1s but an Art of hiding One's 
Fear, or of putting off a natural Infirmi- 
ty. Magnammity 1s only a Deſire to make 
an outward Show, of great and elevated 


E lnoughts. 


Love of One's Country, which made the 
nobleſt CharaCter of the Ancient Feroes, 
was but a ſecret and by-road, their Se/f-/ove 
took, to arrive'to Conſideration, Glory and 
Digniries ; and ſometimes 'twas only Am- 
bition, diſguiſed under noble and venerable 
Names. Crcero's Revenge, Auguttus's Am- 
dition, ZLaucu/lus's Intereſt, would not have 
been very well taken. by the Romans, had 
they appear'd 1n the1r true and native ſhape; 
they were obligd to cover 'em with this 
Pretext, 7 he Love of their Country. There 
have alſo been Caſes, wherein Men ha- 
ving ſome confus'd Sentiment of their Per- 
{e&ons, and ſeeking for natural Grandeur, 
left no Stone untura'd, to give their Aftions 


FJ and Conduct tuch an End, as was worthy of 


what they concetv'd of their Excellency ; 
but wanting good DireQtion, they diverted 


to falſe Objects. Brutus commends Verrue, 


ad afterwards repents of it, Ca/o lacrifices 
to 
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to his Country, and conſiders not, that unde 
the ſpecious Name of the Country, he adore 
he works for a Company of Robbers and 
Uſurpers; and tho' a confus'd Idea of the 
Publick ſeem ſo Glorious, a diſtin ough 
to cover him with Shane and Confulion, 
In a word; there's a Falſhood in Fluman: 
Vertues, which 1s obvious to all the World 

and hinders us from ſetting a Value upon 
'em, without a groſs Extravagance. Is there 1 
any more PTY in the Injuſtice of thoſeW 317 
other Heroes, who became Ennobled byſWſ'm: 
Crimes and Villanies, and Renown'd byff 
their injurious Exploits? They Sacrific]ff en 
their Lives and Fortunes, as it all wer: n: 
their own; Alexander 1s a lively Inſtance thi 
of this Diſorder: One would gueſs, from he 
l 


the furious Condv&t of this Prince, that all 
Things were made for his Pleaſure and m 
Glory; and that Mankind was good for no. iff ;y 
thing elſe, but to ſerve his Deſire. He Burns I 7i 
Cities, Ravages Provinces, Reverſes 7 hrone:, Þ an 
makes other Powers the Play-game of his 

own, as 1f the Nation of the Earth werefff fe 
but Duſt and Worms 1n his Sight. Is 1t tole-FÞ be 
rable, thata Man ſhould = ſuch Sacri- fo 
fices to himſelf, as he would dread to Offer cc 
to the greateſt of his Gods ? ot 
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0f the Two laſt Charadters of Pride, 
which are Ambition, and the Contempt 
of the World. 


HE exceſſive Love of E/teem produces 
another Irregulacity , which 1s Am- 
tion, becauſe our too violent Ardour, to 


FW make our ſelves Conliderable in the World, 


cauſes us to aſpire at all that may render us 
eminent, and great upon the 7 hearre of Hu- 
maneLife ; Whilſt we are confounded with 
the common Rabble, others are equally re- 
ſpeed by the Publich; 1t we would draw 


ttention, and a pRae Deference, we 


muſt depart from thetr Company, Superi9rte 
ly challenges the Preferences of Con/tdera- 
tion and E/teem, and for this reaſon we are 
ambitious of attaining 1t. 


Every One ſtrives to excel in his Pro-, 


teſlion, be it never ſo mean; and that, not 
becauſe he loves the Excellency of his Art, 
for its own ſake; but becauſe he would be- 
come more Famous and Conſiderable than 
others: They that expoſe themſelves to 
War, are not in love with the Dangers, but 
the diſtinguiſh: Glory. 

But leſt the Diſtin&ion, which proceeds 
from Merit and great Ations, may p woe" 
\ M V 
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ly hid, be ſubje&t to Conteſtation, or not 
expos d to general View, our Heart am- 
bitiouſly covets another kind of Elevation, 
. which 1s Inconteſtable, and acknowledg'd 
by all Men; namely, Grandeur, Dignittes, 
and Power, aswe before obſerv'd. 

The Fancy of Se/-/ove 18 particularly 
tick1'd, when it ſees thoſe, whom it fear'd 
as Rivals in the Field of Yain-glory, court 
and crouch under its Swperrorny :* Tis 
charm'd,and mightily taken with the Power 
that brings them under it; and loves them 
{o much the more, as it leſs fears the Obſta. 
cle of their Competition. But the ſame Sen- 
timent of Pride, which excites us to love 
thoſe, that are ſubject to our Empire, ſo 
much tempts them to abhor the Necellity, 
which puts 'em in a ſtate -of Dependance, 
that no leſs than an heroick and eminent 
Vertue, on our ſide, can force them to hide 
their Malignity, 

Laſtly, The ſame Reaſon that makes us 
endeavour to mount our ſelves to a diſtin- 
guiſht Rank, that we may no longer ly in the 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, which hinder us 
from being Remarkt in the World, inſpires 
us with that Inclination we have to deſpiſe 
and contemn our Neighbour: We are not 
contented to ſtand on Tip-toe,to ſeem Taller 
than other Men; but mult alſo endeavour 
to Irip up their Heels,and throw 'em down, 


that we may ſeem Greater by their Fall and 
Debaſement. The 
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The Pleaſure we take in Sazyr, and Co- 
wg, 15 not ony to be 1mputed to our Spite 
and Malignity, but alfo to our Pride, Tis 
Nuts to us to ſee other Men diſgrac'd and 
ull'd down ; eſpecially thoſe Perſons, who 
reeds become uncapable of being our Ri-- 
vals in the Suit of YVain-ghory; we take a 
particular Delight to ſee theſe Ridicule'd, 
hecauſe this Debaſement ſeems greateſt and 
moſt incurable of all, Men being aſham'd 
to make thoſe the Obje&ts of their Eſteem, 
whom before they derided and reproacht. 

How comes 1t to paſs that Men, who 
never Laugh to ſee a Stone, or a Horſe fall 
down, can hardly forbear it when oy ſee 
a Man fall; ſince the One is undoubredly in 
it ſelf no more Ridiculous than the Other ? 
'Tis becauſe our Heart 1s not at all con- 
cern'd, or intereſted in the Fall of a Feaff; 
whereas we are ſo much intereſted 1n the 
Fall and Debaſement of other Men, that 
even the Image of it delights and pleaſes 
us: Men think their Laughing 18 always in» 
nocent, and indeed 't1z always criminal and 
blamable, . 

This ſame Propenſity inſpires vs wath 
the Contempt of our Neighbour, which 1s 
term'd Inſolence, Haughtineſs, or Arro- 
gance; according as 'tis Converſant about 
Superiours, [nferiours, or Equals. We are 
eager to Debaſe thoſe who were beneath ns 
before, thinking we ſhall riſe higher, pro- 

M 2 por- 
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portionably, as they fall lower; or to dif. 
parageand 1njure our Egnals, that they may 
no longer be at the ſame Level withus ; or 
to flight and undervalue our Superiours, 
becauſe the Luſtre of their Grandexr ex. 
tinguiſhes ours: Herein our Pride yiſtb] 
betrays it ſelf; for if others are an Objeh 
of our Contemp!, why ſhould we ambitiouſly 
covet their Elteem? Or, it their Eſteem be 
ſo much worth, as to deſerve the molt paf. 
fionate Deſire of our Souls, how can we de. 
{piſe *em? Ts it not hecauſe the Contempt 
of our Neighbour, 1s rather affected, than 
Teal? We behold his Grandeur and Excel. 
lency , ſeeing his Efteem appears to us fo 
Valuable ; but we ule our utmoſt Fflorts to 
hide and gonceal it, thinking we ſhall ſeem 
to ſpin our Honour out of our own Bowels. 

Hence ariſe Slanders, Calummes, Iront- 
cal Praiſes, Satyr, Malignity and Envy : In- 
deed we are very careful to conceal this lat- 
ter, becaule 'tis a forc'd Confellion,we make 
of the Merit or Happineſs of others, and an 
Homage we do 'em by a kind of Conſtraint 
and Violence, 

Of all the Sentiments of Pride,Contempt of 
our Neighbour 1s the moſt dangerous; becaule 
this direftly oppoſes the Good of Socrety, 
which is the End, whereunto the Love ol 
Eſteem, by the Intention of Nature, ought 
to tend; and alſo renders Men molt odious, 
and deteſtable in the Eyes of the Rue. 

an 
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When we ſee two Fellows, one whereof 
makes an outward ſhew of Vanity and Pre- 
ſumption ; the other ſwears he can't endure 
this Pride of all things in the World, we '1 
may boldly conclude that the latter 1s more F: 
dangerouſly tatnted with this Fault than | 
the former ; 'tis meerly his own Pride that 
gives him an Idea of the Pride of others ; 
and "tis a leſs criminal Effe& of Pride, to 
preſume too much upon One-ſe/f, than to 
degrade one's Nerghbour, 

Preſumption and Confidence are a kind of 
Drunkenneſs in the Soul ; but Hatred, 
Eny, Malignity, are a down-right Fury and 
Madneſs. 

Envy 1s an 1mplacable Sentiment, you 
may {ilence and ſtop its Mouth, by Its 
and Kindneſs, but you'll never bend, or alter 
ts Courſe ; 'twill laſt as long as your Merit : 
[t may pardon the laſt Aﬀronts and Abuſes 
you offer*'d, or Time at leaſt, will blot out 
the Remembrance of *em; but 'twill never 
excuſe your Deſert and Accompliſhments. 

Ermyy and Flattery are two very oppolite 
Faults : The former makes a ſhew of an ap- 
parent Contempr, tho'| it ſecretly carry a 
real Efteem ; tor Envy, 1n the bottome, 1s 
an honouring Sentiment ; 1t tends to no- 
thing but what it Eſteems ; it lives and dies 
with Merit and Deſert: whereas Flattery 
cloaks a moſt real Contempt, under the Mask 


of an apparent E/tcemn, ſince 1t ariſes meerly 
D M3 from 
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from a ſuppoſition of his Infirmity and 
Weakneſs, who 1s the Objett of it: And it 


. "may be ſaid, that ſome Satyrs are very Com. 


mending, and ſome Panegyricks molt highly 
Abuſive. Alexander, intoxicated with the 
Fumes of his Vanity, ſees not, that the Mz. 
cedonian Strength and Vigour gains him more 
Honour, than the Idolatry of the Per/ians, 
yet he's much oblig'd to his Friends, 1t they 
won't ridicule and make ſport at him. 

'Tis eaſy to judge, from what we have 
{aid upon this SubjeA, how odious a Fault 
Pride 1s ; for all its Irregularities are mol 
criminal and ſinful. The exceſlive Love of 
Efleem makes us reverſe the very Courſe ol 
Nature, by changing the Znd, into the 
Maggs ; and the Means into the End : For 
lince the Love of X/tcem, as well as of Pls 
ſure, 1s only a Means, which God imploy'd 
to {teer-us to Vertue, and the Good of So- 
Clety, 1s it not repugnant to the: Rules of 
Nature, for Men to at as it they were born 
for no other End, but meerly to be honour 
ed and eſteem'd ? Preſumption calts a Milt 
before our Eyes, that we may not diſcern 
what 1s truly Eſtimable 1n us; it being cer- 
tain, that ws: 1 we are, 1s infinitely beyond 
what we think we are ; and that our real 
Perfe&ions; much better deſerve the Atten- 
tion of our Soul, than thoſe imaginary Qu» 
lities we falſly boaſt of, 
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' The Yanity, which applies it ſelf to falſe 
Sources uf Glory, makes us loſe the Gghr of 
the true and ſolid Foundations of Honour ; 
which are Piety, and the Fear of God. The 
Contempt of our Neighbour neceſlarily re- 
fleas upon our ſelves, ſeeing we are not 
very iron, from Beafts, it we truly ditter 
ſo much from other Hen ; and the Diſtin- 
tons of Pride, deſtroy all the Ideas of our 
natural ZxceHency. 

But beſides all theſe, there's a-more la- 
tent and hidden Fault in Pride, which ex+» 
ceeds all the reſt ; for 1t makes us Uſurp the 
Glory of God himſelf. Our PerfeCtions are 
Talents, wherewith God aintruſted vs, to 
the end we might improve 'em; the Profit 
reſulting from %em 1s the Glory, which 
ought to be aſcrib'd to/him,as being a Rivu- 
let of his own 1mmenſe Goodneſs : But 
this unjuſt and facrilegious Pride , which 
robs and pillages all it meets with, has no 
more Reſpe& ro Divine, than Humane 
Rights : All the Reverence 1t has for God 
1s, That 1t dares not] confeſs the Injuries 
and Wrongs it hath done him; and;that 'tis 
tormented with ſo great-Horrour for its Sa+ 
crileges, that 'tis afraid to ſhew 'em 1n open 
View, or bring in Reaſon for its Accomphice 
and Conſederate. 

It may be gather'd, from what we have 
here ſaid, that Pride, as well as Corruption, 
1n general, 18 almolt equal, and the ſame 1» 
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all Men : In ſome 1t does not ſhew it ſelf 6 
manifeſt as in others. All are not alike ſol. 
licitous and thoughtful to raiſe themſelvez 
Eſteem and Reputation ; becauſe Poverty 
1mpoſes upon many Men more preſling Oc. 
cupations ; but all have undoubtedly the 
{ame Inclination, to Xfteem, This Diſpo. 
ſition may indeed ly hid, and the Sentiment 
of it be ſuſpended ; but yet, abſolutely ſpeak. 
ing, 'tis alike 1n all Mankind ; or rather, 
there 1s no difterence, but what 18 made by 
Grace. Some perhaps will make a greater 
Appearance 0 Prefimpcinn than others ; 
but there's no leſs Pride 1n Timidity, and 
thoſe punAilious Umbrages of One, who 1s 
continually afraid, that either himſelf or 
others, will blemiſh his Character, than m 
open Preſumption. 

> Some Men ſeem civil and good-natur'd to 
others ; but yet they look to take the upper 
hand in the way to Glory : Outward Civill- 
ty being, to ſpeak the plain Truth, nothing 
but an apparent Preference we make of ou; 
ſelves before all the World. 

Again, there be ſome who are Maſters of 
themſelves, when commended ; but not, 
when they are blam'd, Modeſty holds out 
againſt the Impreſſions of Flattery, but 13 
diſturb'd, and ont of Tune, at the Inſults of 
Abuſe. Pride makes it ſelf Miſtreſs of ts 
Joy and Satisfaftion, but can't command its 
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ane, who ſeem elevated above the reach of 
ol Efleem, and make as if they are troubled 
it being careſs'd with publick Approbation ; 
hut ſearch deeply into the Mortives of this 
Philoſophical Grief, and you'll find that 
Pude has a very great Hand in 'em. One 
puffed up with an Opinion of his Merit, 
thinks many times that Men don't render 
him his Due : Till all Mankind fall down 
to him on their Marrow-bones, he'll not 
ave his 11] Humour; and 1f he be not A- 
rd, you'll fee him a Myſanthropy/t. 
Hence, 1n the laſt place, 1t appears, that 
Prige lives by the Errour of other Men, 
and the Tlluſtons it puts/upon 1t ſelf : It has 
eſtabliſh'd, I know not what, falſe Maxims 
inthe World, upon which all Men reaſon 
25 upon true and folid Principles ; by Ver- 
we whereof 1t endeavours to promote, and 
put forward its Pretenfions. Let no Man 
tancy, that theſe Prejudices can be deſtroy- 
ed by oppoſing 'em direAly with Reaſon ; 
Men hold faſt theſe Errours, maugre the 
Dittates of their Judgment, which tell 'em 
how Irrational they are, becauſe they pro- 
cced from the Diſpolition of the Hears. 
The ready way to be cur'd, of theſe Cheats, 
1s to moderate the excelſive Love of Efteem, 
which reigns in our Heart ; and there's no 
other Means of deſtroying this latter, but by 
turning the Bent of qur Sou/ towards the 
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the only Source of our Happineſs and Gly 
Thais 1s the Summ of the RefleQtions 
had to make at preſent, upon our molt gene 
ral Inclinations, and Irregularites ; wait 
ing till I make more particular Diſcover! 
in the Knowledge of the Heart, which | 
ſo excellent, {9 important, and fo worth 
our Study and Application. * May God, b; 
his Grace, Bleſs thoſe I have made 1n thi 
Writing; and make them Succeed to h; 
Glory, and my Eternal Salvation. Amen. 


